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MAN AND HIS IDOL. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
LOTTY’S MARK. 
Yet the most faithful lady all this while 
Forsaken, woeful, solitary maid. Spenser. 

IymreDIATELY on the false report of the Earl of St. 
Omer’s death, Lord Sandoun. hastened to seek out his 
friend Mark Allardyce, so that they might consult to- 
gether and see how far that event was likely to affect 
their fortunés. 

On his way to Belgrave Square, he met Joe Leech, 
Mark's tiger, with the highly ornamented face we have 
described, and ‘from that smart youth he soon learned 
the real state of affairs—that the earl lived, and that 
with Joe’s master he had gone dewn to Redruth House, 
where Joe said there was “a rumpus an’a to-do with 
a feller as called hhisself ‘the url.” 

Sandown had no difficulty in understanding what 
that meant. .The statement, taken in conjunction with 
the words Lotty:had so. ‘triumphantly thrown at him, 
showed clearly enough that one of the claimants to the 
earldom, about, whom. he| had talked with Mark sc 
seriously, had taken, advantage of the right moment to 
assert his rights, which,one it might happen to be was 
the only difficulty in, his lordship’s mind. True, he 
had understood from Mark that he had taken steps to 
put the. humble pensioner on the earl’s bounty—the 
miserable scion of the noble house—out of the way; 
but he had no certain information on that point. 

So, driving down to his ¢club—for penniless as the 
man absolutely was, he, like, the rest of his order, 
managed to,drive and belong to a club—he wrote a 
= jl to. Mark, .addressed to the latter at Redruth 

use, 


As he leaned against a mantel-piece at the club, 
twirling this letter between his fingers, and examining 
the parting of his hair in the glass, his reflections were 
of a nature oy little good to the Lady Blanche. 

“My, game is, desperate,” he thought, “’Tis now the 
20th of September; there is Octuber and November to 
push through, and the governor hasn’t a stiver to give 
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me. I’m hunted in all quarters. Lucky devil, that 
Mark, to have a governor who’s safe to come up to time 
at the right moment. Well, well, there may be an end 
of that. There will if I get the reins; he may take his 
oath of that. But now, what’s to be done? Can I 
hold out three months? And is it worth holding out 
for? These claimants show that there’s something 
— rotten about the earldom. What is really St. 

mer’s position? He has staved off these fellows a 
long while. That shows that his ground must be firm 
to some extent. But to what?—to what? Gad! It 
doesn’t do to think of it. I’m in the secret and I must 
keep it. It’s either Blanche or a bullet from my own 
barker! Hanged if it isn’t. I must goon; a devilish 
pretty woman and ten thousand down is worth the 
risk. I'll wait for Mark’s answer anyhow,” 

The next day Mark’s answer came. 

Here is an extract from it: 

“ There have been some odd goings on here, my boy. 
But all’s serene again, and things look better than ever. 
It is the mad old man Kingston, of Endle’s Rents, who 
has been down here kicking up the shine. He is the 
claimant. Imagine! a shambling old waiter at the 
Hedgehog, or the Porcupine, or whatever they call it 
—a chop-house in the city!) And he aspires to be ‘my 
lord,’ and talks of his daughter—a miserable little drab 
—as ‘the countess!’ A lark, isn’t it? But it’s a lark 


that won’t sing long. We've got him caged here (we | 


should never have had the trouble if Steve Broad had 
done his duty, and I owe Aim one by the same token) 
and he is ‘off his feed.’ Understand? In plain 
English, he is too ill to be had up before the magistrates 
on the charge of breaking into Redruth House. Odd, 
isn’t it? Fact is, it wouldn’t do to have him defend- 
ing himself on;the ground that he was heir to the 
property. °Tisn’t pleasant to have such things 
talked about, though there’s nothing in it, and no proof 
could be offered now. I’vetakencare of that. I’vescattered 
theearldom to the winds sofarashe’sconcerned. Another 
odd thing. . The fellow’s daughter's ill—spits blood. 
Rather a pretty bit of woman’s flesh for her class. 
Very like Blanche too, with of course all the difference 
between blood and water in the veins. The most 
singular thing of allis that he is down here; that young 
scamp Meredith. You can guess the attraction. . The 








way in which he follows Blanche up, and won't be 
beaten off is a caution. But I have my eye upon him 
and he’s harmless. So don’t rage. I suppose we shall 
all return to town in a week or so—when the heir is in 
his coffin: not before. ’"Twouldn’t be safe.. As to his 
girl, I shall advise St. Omer to do the swell thing 
by her: send her to some German convent, to be edu- 
cated—and die.” 

Lord Sandoun smiled over this letter The tone 
of it was encouraging. It put him in such good 
spirits that he entertained some vague idea of seeking 
out Lotty, and making up that quarrel with her, for, 
irate as she had appeared at their last meeting, he had 
no doubt about being able to win her over. 

It is a bad sign when a man has a light opinion of 
women. It shows that his training has been bad, and 
that his morals are loose. Respect and consideration 
for the weaker sex is justly regarded as a mark of 
civilization; but this cannot exist in the mind of a 
man whe has no faith in woman’s virtue, and a low 
estimate of her character. 

As it happened, his lordship was unable to carry out 
his intentions. 

Lotty had left London. 

News had reached her of what had taken place at 
Galescombe, and she determined to hasten down, so 
that she might be on the spot to render assistance to 
Daniel Kingston and his daughter, should they need 
it, and more especially to lend a helping-hand, if pos- 
sible, in the discomfiture of the St. Omers. 

Attired as quietly and unobtrusively as she could 
be—it was not easy for +h girl to subdue her usually 
“loud” tone—she walizii from the station to Gales- 
combe. In doing this, nothing was more natural than 
that she should fall into conversation with the villagers 
upon the road, and from them she gathered full parti- 
culars of, what had taken place at “the House.” 

One especially made a communication which startled 
her. 

“The wrong url, as they call he,” said this male 
gossip, “is safe enough under lock-and-key. And they 
do say as. my lord went to see un, after dark, and 
there stayed a ‘our or more, and the url aint been hisself 
since!” 


“ Not been himself! What do you mean?” 
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“ Well, he’s bin ailing like.” 

“ But they don’t suspect-—” 

“Nobody don’t suspec’ nothing!” returned the 
cautious rustic; “but they do say as my lord flewed 
home like a ghost, and ain’t left off a tremblin’ and 
shakin’ to this very minit.” 

“ And what’s the matter with the prisoner?” asked 
Lotty, whose bosom was heaving with a newly- 
awakened feeling. 

“ Nobody knows,” was the answer. 

The villager went on his way. 

Lotty walked very slowly, thinking as she walked. 

“ What's more likely!” she said to herself; “these 
rich families stick at nothing to keep their titles and 
their fortunes to themselves. I know ’em. They're 
a cruel, hard set. Saudoun’s no better and no worse 
than the rest. I hate ’em.” She burst into tears 
nevertheless, and wiped her eyes with the knuckles: of 
her silk gloves as she pursued her way in silence. 
“ They'd as leave poison a man as look’at him, if he 
stood in their way; and I shouldn’t @ bit wonder if 
this poor devil is dying byinches. ‘They’ve tried it on 
once—he told me that—by shutting him up in the 
cellars ; of course they'll do it again. That St. Omer’s 
a wicked old wretch, keeping the rightful heir out of 
his property, and Miss, Blanche can be little better ; 
that’s very clear. A sly, deceitful, insinteting, little 
minx. 

This woman of fierce, unrestrained passions had 
never seen the fair girl whom she thus*denounced and 
regarded as ber mortal enemy. She had not even 
heard any description of her. Butit was enough that 
she was about to become Lord Sandoun’s ‘wife for 
Lotty to paint,her in the blackest hues. In her violent 
and jealous rage, she did not hesitate to attribute to St. 
Omer the blackest crime, or #2 denounce Blanche as a 
daughter worthy of such a Bire. 

it was in this mood that the woman‘ pursued her 
until, in ignoranee of her route, she had at last 
found herself in a green lane, skirting Redruth Park. 
‘The hedges were high on either side; but coming to a 
gap in one of them, she beheld, for the first time, the 
stately towers of Redruth House. 

The sight of this place only served to increase her 
animosity against its owners. 

“That's it—that’s the house!” she gasped, staring 
at it with angry eyes. “Sandoun’s seen it, of course. 
Let him alone—a selfish cur! He would never make 
me his wife, wouldn't he? I knew that, did 1? I 
wasn’t good enough for my lord; no, but if I’d had a 
place like this, he’d have snapped at me. The puniest, 
little, snub-nosed, mincing chit would be good enough 
if she'd a title and a house to her back. Ugh! I hate 
‘em, all the lot of "em; that I do!” 

It was at this moment of strong, ungovernable rage 
and jealous animosity that, looking through the gap in 
the hawthorn hedge, Lotty perceived some one advanc- 
ing through the park. 

A pretty scene presented itself to her eyes. Redruth 
House, rising against the clear sky of the September 
afternoon, formed the background. Between it and the 
spot on which she stood, the park stretched in wave- 
like undulations, here and there relieved by clumps of 
foliage or solitary trees, standing in all the grandeur of 
centuries. From out the shadow inte the sunlight 
herds of deer flitted in spectral lightness, appearing and 
disappearing in momentary suddenness. And over the 
cool, fresh grass there stole a figure at the sight of 
which Lotty’s heart beat fiercely and indignantly. 

She recognized it instinctively. 

How could she mistake as to that graceful form, 
which in its womanly beauty yet combined the elastic 
lightness of childhood ? 

It was Blanche, who, in a simple robe of pure white, 
her face shaded by a broad-leaved hat, her hands inter- 
laced before her over a book, came stealing slowly, 
slowly down, lost in thought, and utterly unconscious 
of the fierce black eyes which glared at her from 
behind the hawthorn row. 

As she drew near, Lotty could not but startin amaze- 
ment at the singular resemblance which Lady Blanche 
bore to poor Emmy Kingston. Her first impression 
was that she beheld the poor waiter’s daughter; but a 
second look dissipated this impression, and then it only 
added fuel to the woman’s burning indignation. That 
likeness was the strongest proof of Daniel Kingston’s 
claim. And what right had this woman, who had the 
likeness but not half the beauty—Lotty was certain 
of that!—not half the grace of Kingston’s daughter, 
to usurp the family rights, and doom her betters to a 
a life of poverty and toil? It was just like these aris- 
tocrats, Lotty thought; and then she found comfort in 
the reflection that she might have it in her power to 
revenge herself on this “ wax-doll beauty,” as she con- 
temptuously called her. 

From thinking of Emmy Kingston, and comparing 
the woman drawing near to her, it was quite natural 
that Lotty should begin to draw a comparison between 
herself and this the chosen bride of Lord Sandoun. 

What was there in the Lady Blanche’s favour? 

Lotty tried, and tried hard, to be impartial while she 


course 


were different, indeed. Lotty had large eyes, black as 
night. Her blue-black hair was coiled in ‘thick ropes 
above a low, broad forehead, with atthed eyebrows 
black as ink, In spite of years of fast life, she retained 
some colour ; and this, heightened by art, showed off to 
the utmost advantage a skin of the utmost purity. To 
this whiteness also, the red, pouting lips, above an up- 
curled chin, formed a striking contrast. Yes, Lotty 
was beautiful in face and perfect in figure; and many 
would have rated hér above the Lady Blanche as a 
beauty—and they, like Lotty herself, would have been 
unable to detect the point in which she was inferior. 

It was simply in that indescribable air, —call it 
what you will—which at once di es tho lady 
from her inferior in birth or station. Somé have refer- 
red it to blood: and they may be right. Gertain it is, 
that by virtue of that quality—and perhaps quite as 
much by the aid of the wondrous power of purity— 
the Lady Blanche shone like a resplendant seraph be- 
side her beautiful but fallen sister. 

Slowly on and on came Blanche, little’ thinking of 
the wild eyes that watched her, and the wicked thought 
working in the watcher’s heart. 

Presently she reached a point at which the smooth 
lawn shelved down toward the gap in the hedge, and 
standing there in pure listlessness she dropped the book 
which fluttered down to the hedge side. 

Hastening down the slope after it she stoo and 
then, looking up, gave a conscious start at benolding, 
for the first time, the eyes which looked at her from the 
hedge like the eyes of a wild beast. % 

She was startled—nay—frig htened. 

“ This—this path is private,” she faltered, as the first 
thing which occurred to her to say. 

“Is it?” retorted the jealous woman. “Is it? 
Who’s the best right in it, I wonder, you or 1?” 

“ Indeed I do not understand——” a 

“Oh, no. I dare say,” interrupted the girl rougl A 
“ You don’t know me. I’m dirt under your ladyship’s 
feet, Iam; and there’s others you'd rather not know, 
toe, I'll be bound. Others as good.as you, too; may be, 
if right was right. Ob, you’rean innocent little puss, 
you sre! You don’t know. Of course not. Oh, no! 
Yah!” 

She made as if she would*have fallen on the fragile 
girl before her and torn her to"pieces. Her face. was 
glowing hot ; her eyes flamed, her breath came thickly. 

Blanche beheld her with amazement. : 
“You must be mistaken,” she said; “I don’t know 
you.” : 

“ Don’t you?” 

“No.” 

“ He does, though.” 

“He?” 

“Yes; you know—you know who I mean.” 

“ No, I assure you,” pleaded Blanche. 

. Lotty, who was gradually working herself up to a 
fury, and became hoarse in her voice, laughed outright, 
a short, bitter laugh. 

“Better for you if you never had,” she blurted out, 
“for you and for him. Sandoun—Archy Sandoun, 
don’t you know him?” 

“Ah! yes.” 

“ Of course. And he knows me. Tell him you have 
seen me—Lotty. Do you hear?—Lotty. Tell him I 
congratulate him on his choice. Tell him I couldn't 
write to do it, but J made my mark! Show it him.” 

As the furious woman hissed out these words, she 
caught at the white arm of the Lady Blanche, and 
raising it to her mouth, suddenly, bit into the white 
skin with her teeth. 

The impression of the teeth remained in blood. 
Throwing dewa the mutilated arm she uttered an 
animal-like cry, and disappeared, plunging into the 
meadow in which Mark Allardyce had torn up and 
scattered Daniel Kingston’s papers. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
THE MURDERED HEIR. 

Oh, there’s A pe arr all rage and fury ! 

Theair’s too and pierces my weak 

I long for thick, substantial sleep. Otway. 
UNQUESTIONABLY, Daniel Kingston was very ill, and 
the village gossip was right when it stated that the ill- 
ness dated from the hour of that secret interview be- 
tween the earl and his prisoner. 
That night, too, was a terrible one for the earl. The 
lights which burned late in the gloomy drawing-room 
lit’ up no scene which the meanest labourer on ‘the 
estate need have envied. 
The earl had returned home with a wild look in his 
white face, and with a nervous trepidation in his man- 
net which alarmed the countess and Blanche. They 
thought him ill; but the experienced eye of the Lady 
St. Omer soon detected that it was an illness of the 
mind rather than of the body. 
The mother’s heart at once suggested the fear that he 
might have had some quarrel with her son. 


“No,” was the hasty reply; “at least, not recently’ 

“You have been tothe lock-up to see this—this—» 

“Thave been dischargihg my duty as a magistrate.” 
he interrupted, haughtily. 

It. was evident he did not wish to pursue the subject, 
The countess could not understand why. Daniel King. 
ston’s claims had naturally been the subject of convey. 
sation between them, and the earl had never befor 
treated it as he did that night. It had never seemaj 
greatly to perturb him. Now, it*made him ill—abg. 
lutely ill. 

‘As the hour was late the countess and Blanche rs. 
tired. Their absence seemed to give him a momentary 
relief ; but as he sat and thought the muscles of his 
face contracted, his lips worked incessantly, and unabl 
to rest, he started up and walked round and round thy 
room, backward and forward, like a caged tiger. 

“Safety! I must have it. I must have it!” he bury 
out, unconsciously aloud. “I never thought 
it would come to this. Im all these years something 
might have been done safely and quietly ; but not nov. 
not now. "Lis too late! Only desperate measures wil] 
serve now, and I must buy my own safety at a cost— 
great Heavens! at what acost! But can I see myself 
toppled from this proud height into the depths of 
poyerty ?_» Gan I and my dear wife forego our position, 
our resources, the luxuries which have become neees- 
saries to us; at our time of life? Could I change places 
with thatwretched waiter, and let my child die off in ths 
weary le' for daily bread? No, no, no! [ will 
mot do it.’ Ehave not been hard on him. When I h- 

shis.claims utterly unfounded I relieved him often 

anid Often, atid now that the crisis has come, and he will 
pot relent, I must use the weapon, the only one I have, 
toimy hand. - There*is no alternative—none, none!” 

“So he persuaded himself. 
* But tov pines’ to'do'so was terrific. It shook ths 
hstrong man as wind wrestles with the oak. It mads 
his present terrible—his future a prospect into which he 
dared not look. 

“The stable clock had just'struck two when he hear! 
Mark's in the ee, any el the open window 
at which he sat. Bramber let the man in. The earl 
could hear'the man’s’ voice’ in the quiet night, as he 
said, ‘ You're late, sir.” , Andhe could hear the surly 
answer,““And what then? “Are you my keeper?” 

* Drunk as usual! ‘The brute!” was the earl’s soli- 


uy. 
wn 8 brute, unconscious, stumbled up-stairs, opened 
the drawing-room door—he seen the light from 
below—and stumbled in, a grin puckering his flushed, 
puffed face. ‘ 

“Halloa!” he said, throwing himself on a couch, 
with his muddy boots sprawling on the satin cushion 
at the head of it. “What's up? Waiting for a 
weed ?” 

He tossed his cigar-case on the table asthe spoke. 

“ No, thank you,” said the earl quietly; but with an 
angry expression of face: “the countess objects to 
smoking in her drawitig-room.” 

“ Curse the countess!” wag the whelp’s reply. 
“She is your mother, remember!” said the earl, 
severely. 

“ Yes, and for that reason she does as J like. Give 
me a light.” 

The earl did not move. 

He could not quite brook being ordered by this graco- 
less boy. 

Mark waited a minute. The evil light blazed up 
in his small eyes, as he looked at the, earl under his 
eyebrows. , He saw that the man did not stir. 

Then, suddenly bringing his.feet with a.crash to the 
ground, and leaning his elbows on the table before him, 
he said in a sullen tone: 

“You heard me?” 

“T did” 

“Well? Am I to wait all night?” 

-* All night—if you choose.” 

The earl was hardly less angry than Mark; but the 
expression of his face was less terrible. Fer a second 
Mark was unable to speak. Deafening waves of pas- 
sion seemed to pass over him. “Hé saw blood. He saw 
fire. He was rage-mad. Then he said: 

“St. Omer. I’ve saved you to-night. Yes—I—I: 
but only to be the death of you!” 

The earl laughed scornfully, contemptuously. 

It was a dangerous moment. Fortunately, Mark 
Allardyce was unarmed. But his nails clutched into the 
table, as he said: 

* You laugh! Good! Will you laugh to-morrow? 
Wil! you langh when you hear that your victim, the 
true Earl of St. Omer, is dying? Will you laugh when 
they say that he ailed of an unknown disease from the 
moment that you—you/—secrefly visited him in his 
cell to-night?” J 

“ Wretch ! ” screamed rather than shouted the earl. 


He started up as he speke ; his face wes livid, and 
he dropped back into his chair ia ‘aabecility. 

“ Will you laugh?” repeated demon, gloating 
over the torture he had inflicted. 





“ Have you seen Mark, dear?” she asked, with 774 





answered that question. What? Why nothing! They 


increased tremor. 


The earl only groaned. ; : 
“Will you laugh when the rumour spreads—as it 
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will spread—that St. Omer murdered the rightful heir 
for bis estate ? “Will you?” — 

Kicking a footstool out of his way, Mark rose, tore a 
jeaf from @ gorgeous volume which lay on the table, as 
coolly as if it had beer an old newspaper. 

“ Give mea light!” he said, tessing the paper to the 
earl, as he threw himself againon the.sofa. 

The earl trembled as of palsy. .Tho indignity cut 
him to the heart. But he handed the light, . _ 

Mark lit his cigar, and walking to the open window, 
Jeant out and smoked it. ‘ r 

All the time that the red light of the cigar glowed 
and the smoke blent with the perfume of the garden, 
not a word was exchanged between the two men. 
During that time, the earl sat like a man crushed by 
some overpowering weight of horror, 

It was fall half-an-hour before Mark quitted the 
window, cast at St. Omer’a look full of revolting con- 
tempt, and. seizing one of the branched silver candle- 
sticks from the table bore its six wax-lights flaring out 
into the corridor. 

‘As the door closed behind him with a crash, the earl 
fell upon his knees and remained far into the night 
with his face buried in his hands in the attitude of one 
in prayer, 

“tt = nearly an hour after the usual breakfast-hour 
when the family assembled on the following morning. 

The party was net a very cheerful one. The earl 
was woefully-pale and haggard. It was easy to see 
thit the countess had a bad night. Blanche 
still suffered from the effects of the terror of Steve 
Bread’s violence. 

Mark Allardyce alone: was in capital humour—for 
him. He made the pet canary fly at his finger, worried 
the parrot, exasperated Blanche’s toy-terrier, and made 
himself generally pleasant. 

Little passed between Mark and the earl, but as 
much as usual, No one. would have guessed the scene 
which had passed between them over-night. The fact 
was they never could .be cordial. The earl regarded 
his. wife’s son. as his. greatest curse—a man. who 
robbed him without. remorse, and showed his grati- 
tude only by, bringing disgrace upon, the family. 
On his side Mark was. incapable of affectiou, but he 
was a good hater, and, the earl’s manifest contempt for 
him acted as a constant irritant, and.roused all the warst 
passions in his, nature. Recent events, too, instead of 
acting as @ bond of union, seemed to have thrust the 
men wider apart. Of all. the irritating circumstances 
connected. with Daniel Kingston’s, claim, the most 
galling was,, that, Mark from the first, insisted on its 
justice, and would treat the earl as.an unconvicted 
criminal. 

Imagine what that state of things must have been 
to a proud man. Picture to yourself this haughty 
nobleman brought under the merciless lash of a creature 
like Mark, who had nothing of the nobility of soul, 
which. would have induced another to spare his hand ; 
but who delighted in witnessing the torture he was in 
a position to inflict. 

For weeks past, St. Omer had been stung, as. we have 
seen, by the insulting, degrading taunts of this reptile, 
and though what had passed during the night was 
more serious than any passage at. arms which had 
taken place between them, it did not affect their out- 
ward relations. Torture cannot be extended beyond 
certain limits:, the earl had reached those limits 
already, 

The party were about to rise from breakfast when 
Bramber entered. He had been sent with a,message. 

“ Well!” said the earl, “at what.hour do the justices 
sit?” 

“At twelve, my lord; but ’tis thought the prisoner 
won't be brought up.” So Bramber answered : 

“Indeed! why not?” 

Mark’s eye was upon him as he asked that question. 
He felt it. 

“ Because, my lord,” said Bramber, “ the prisoner’s 
been took bad in the night. Dr. Jowers and Dr. 
Spare have been called in, and they don’t give no great 
hopes.” 

“ Not of his life ?” interposed the countess. 

“No, my lady ” ; 

“Poor man!” cried her ladyship, her words con- 
tradicting the flush of satisfaction which stole into her 
face at the thought of the release which; Providence 
seemed to have provided out of the great trouble which 
had come upon the house, 

But that look died away utterly as she sought the 
answering glance of the earl, ait | read the expression 
of his face. 

It chilled her very life’s blood. 

“Do they say—wliat is the matter—with the poor 
man?” asked Mark, with devilish calmness, pausing 
oe and then to note the effect of his words upon the 
earl, 

“No, sir,” replied Bramber, innocently enough, “ but 
’tis feared he might ha’ took something as didn’t agree 
with him.” 

“Didn't agree with him?” repeated Mark, in. the 
way of question. ; 

“No, sir, something of a pisinous nature, may be.” 


“Ah!” ejaculated Mark. 

“ Exceedingly improbable, I should say!” faltered 
the earl. 

“Well, you know best,” returned Mark, with appa- 
rent carelessness ; but with a fiendish meaning. 

Blanche, who had already risen from the table, and 
was seated at one of the windows’ overlooking her 
favourite garden, did not see the expression of the faces 
of the speakers, nor did she comprehend the full signi- 
ficance of what she heard; but recalling the terrible 
incident which had so nearly ended in the sacrifice of 
her life, she was reminded to inquire of Bramber the 
condition of the ruffian into whose clutches she had 
fallen. 

“Have you heard, Bramber,” she said, “how the 
wounded man, who was carried away senseless, is 
faring ?” 

“Yes, my lady,” said Bramber; “I did hear as he 
was better.” . 

Mark looked up uneasily. 

“ Better!” he could not help exclaiming. 

“Yes, sir; he was worse after you left him last 
night; but rallied early this morning.” 

“Did you visit that’ fellow, Mark?” asked the 
earl, with natural-surprise. 

“ Well, yes, I looked in,” answered Mark, sullenly. 

‘“* And for what purpose, may I ask?” 

“ Merely from a benevolent motive, similar to that 
which induced you fo spend an hour at the lock-up 
ast night.” 

Both the countess and Blanche turned an astonished 
look upon his lordship. They would have asked what 
motive had induced him to make that secret visit; but 
his emotion was evidently great. He. was very pale, 
land his hand trembled; so nothing was said, and 
Bramber retired. 

But he bad not failed to drink in, with greedy ears, with 
eager eyes, all that had passed; nor was it long before 
the facts were communicated to Mrs. Bramber. Thus 
you will understand how it very naturally happened 
that there sprang up in Galescombe the rumour which, 
on the following day, the villager mentioned to Lotty, 
imputing foul play to the Earl of St. Omer. 





CHAPTER XXxXIX. 
PAUSES IN THE STORM. 


We oft by lightning read in darkest nights: 
And by your passions, I read all your natures. 
John Crowne. 

Kineston Merepriru had kept his promise in re- 
turning to the vicarage of Elderside immediately after 
the events at Redruth House. 

A rumour of the sudden illness of the vicar’s father, 
the old man who had seen so much of life in its wildest 
phases, and whose very nameseemed a kind of talis- 
man, perhaps caused him to hurry back; but, in truth, 
it was the spot of all others.to which his heart inclined 
him at that moment. 

The calm, peaceful vicarage, remote from the noise, 
and strife and turmoil of the world, was just the haven 
of rest for which he longed. Stung to the heart by the 
treatment he had received at Redruth House, despair- 
ing of the possible issue of the passion, the idol-wor- 
ship, which, like the moon, controlled the waves of his 
being, Kingston Meredith only sighed for repose— 
such repose as the vicarage seemed to promise—such 
repose as in reality he could never know. 

He walked back. 

Hildred, not aware of his sudden resolve, was still 
loitering about the k in search of him; but the 
young man felt that companionship at that moment 
would be intolerable. He wanted to walk and to think; 
to expend in rapid action the streng indignation which 
possessed him, and to think over certain passages in 
the recent events which were as “the cud of sweet and 
bitter fancies.” 

Bright above all was the thought that in her extreme 
peril, it was his name that Blanche, his own darling 
Blanche, had uttered, as if in the faith that he, and he 
alone, had the power and the will to save her. 

“ Kingsten!” she had cried out, 

A little fact over which to dwell and dream! Yes; 
but Meredith loved, and it is only the lover who can 
understand that fable of the princess whose words 
turned to pearls and diamonds on her lips. And 
he, poor fellow, had heard’ but this one word, his 
hungry ears had drank in but that simple sound from 
those dear lips for so long, that he might be excused if 
in that moment he regarded it as a jewel of the largest 
size and of the purest water. 

Besides, it shone so brightly amid the almost un- 
relieved gloom by which it was surrounded. 

The animosity of the earl had been confirmed: The 
deadly enmity of Mark Allardyce was but too apparent. 
If there was one ray of hope beyond that which came 
from the thought that Blanche might still be true to 
him, it was in the suggestion thrown out by Daniel 
Kingston, as. to the probability that he might be in 
some way related to the St. Omer family. 

This Meredith endeavoured to treat as simply the 








| raving of a man who had been led by the weakness of 





his own brain, inte a demonstration, from the effects of 
which he was now suffering. But it was singular how 
those words came back to him, again and again,and how 
they seemed to receive importance from the few words 
which old Aaron Greggson had said to him on the 
road-side by the Vicarage, and again from the fact of 
the effect which the mere name of that old man had 
produced on St. Omer. Why, but for tliat name, King- 
ston Meredith would have been shariag Daniel King- 
ston’s prison ! ' 

He could not tell why, but he knew it was so. 

From thinking of the father, it was an easy transi- 
tion to a thought of the daughter, and Kingston soon 
found himself conjuring up the image of poor Emmy, 
so like the bright ideal of his soul, that he realized it 
only as a reflection, as something less glorious than 
the divine original, but still pleasant to dwell upon. 
Strangely enough, it did not once occur to him to refer 
her obvious delight in his presence, and her childish 
trust and confidence in him, to its true source: 

It would have pained him, deeply pained him, could 
he have known thatthe poor child, hopelessly, despair- 
ingly loved him. 

Meredith’s return to the vicarage was a source of 
genuine satisfaction to its inhabitants. He found that 
the~vicar’s. father was ill; but not so bad as was sup- 
posed. He had been very anxious to see Meredith. 
Had asked after him repeatedly, and was feverishly 
desirous of hearing news from Galescombe. 

When Meredith entered the bedroom, therefore, he 
grasped his hand warmly, and insisted on his taking a 
seat by the bed-side. 

“ Now,” he said, “ tell me. 

Meredith did so. 

Aaron Greggson listéned with avidity. The most 
minute details did not weary, but rather gratified him. 
But at length he became so agitated that it was desirable 
to hurry over the concluding incidents. 

“ You have told me? ” he asked eagerly as the young 
man finished. 

“ All.” 

“Thank you, thank you. 
not live till you came back. But I knew better. Look 
at me—I am ninety-three—I am not a hale man. My 
coustitution has been tried by many climates: but God 
preserves me. Do you know why?” 

“ Indeed, no.” 

“Because I have a work to do. Because He has 
granted it to me to redeem the sin of my youth.” 

Meredith feared that. he raved. Illness he thought, 
had perhaps unfitted him for the ®tartling narrative 
which he had devoured so ravenously, 

Still the old man spoke coherently. And it was 
evidently with a settled purpose that he requested the 
young man to favour him with the particulars of his 
life. Meredith had nothing to conceal, and since it was 
to the people of the vicarage that he probably owed the 
preservation of that life, he readily complied. With 
those facts we are familiar. They are stated in the 
second chapter of this history. But there was one point 
which greatly startled Meredith. While he spoke of 
the woman who reared him, aunt Eleanor, the old man 
quietly supplied the rest of her name. 

* Eleanor Morland! ” he said. 

“What! You knew her?” demanded Kingston. 

“ Perfeetly. I closed her eyes in death!” 

“ You knew then of my existence before the railway 
accident threw me across your path ?” 

“No!” 

Nothing more was said upon the subject. Meredith 
finished his story, and when he had finished, the old 
man grasped his hand. 

“Poor lad! poor lad!” he murmured; “ but do not 
despair. God’s ways are not as mau’s ways. IfI 
have learned anything in my long life, it is the truth 
of that.” 

There was a moment's pause. 
clergyman who spoke. 

“JT told you,” he said, “that I have a mission, and 
that I believe I shall not die until it is accomplished. 
But since my part may be played out while you have 
yet work to do, let me give you a word of counsel. Do 
do not lose sight of this man, Daniel Kingston, or of 
his girl. If possible, get them out of tliis difficulty, 
and what is most important, be sure not to let any 
scrap of writing, any trinket, any family relic, pass 
out of their hands into those of St. Omer or that 
raseally son of whom you speak. Obscrve the same 
caution with regard to Eleanor Morland’s property, so 
far as it may have come into your hands. . Meanwhile, 
I have here a sealed packet, which 1 place in your 
hands. While I live it is worthless. Should I die, it 
may be worth its weightin diamonds. ‘I'reasure it, my 
lad. And now I am fatigued: I would sleep. You 
will not let it be long before you return to the vicarage, 
for ’'m an old man—a very old man.” 

Meredith took the sealed packet from the feeble hand 
that stretched it toward him. He saw the white head 
sink into the hardly whiter pillow; and stole softly 
from the room. 

The next day, in compliance with the old man’s ad- 
vice, Meredith returned to Galescombe. . There he met 


Tell me all.” 


They thought I should 


Then it was the 
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his tried and trusty friend, Frank Hildred, who, bewil- - farivense at the Redruth Arms, when he had spoken 
dered by his disappearance, had been enduring torments | 0: nche. ; 
of oan took — accident should have happened to| The painful truth flashed upon his mind. He un- 
him. Meredith was grieved to have pained so true a| derstood that this fair, Pagile girl loved him, In the 
heart; but he did not ex his regret very strongly. | tumult of emotions which that painful conviction 
You may take it as a rule, that of all pesitions a man | awoke, he hardly heard her as she murmured a reply. 
can fill the most ungrateful is that of m friend to} “I could not—I could not!” she said. “Oh, my 
a man in love, Love will not abide pono as neat ag stopped beating!” 
large, too absorbing a ion. It consumes the ot qui 
io vigorous growth of the heart in its furnace-heat.} It sti throbbed in its ionate love for Meredith, 
So Frank had found ; but he was too good and staunch | in its unnatural hate of the woman te whom he had 
a fellow to abandon his friend in dudgeon. He esteemed | vowed his life. Pvor Emmy! Aye, and shall we have 
and sympathised with him—was eontent to serve | no compassion for the young, beautiful, nobly-born 
him, to humour him, and to take such poor acknow- | girl who at that moment sat at the open window of her 
ledgment ef his services as a gratified look or a quiet | own little room, shedding bitter tears as she looked 
word of thanks. It was not much, but it was all that | upon the cruel red teeth-marks on her white arm? Un- 
“ Frank, his friend,” as the lover's confidant is described | happy that she was! What had Blanche done that her 
in plays, was likely to get. young life should be thus blighted, that foes should 
The expression of Frank’s face, when they met, was | spring up to hate her with such, bitter hatred, and 
very mournful. worst of all, that she should be reserved for a trial yet 
“There is a dreadful rumour,” he said, “in this | awaiting her? 
place.” Who can say ? 
“ What is it? ” demanded Meredith, eagerly, feariig 
it had reference to Blanche. 
“ Why, the ‘new earl,’ as they call him, is dying.” 
“Well!” 
“ They say that the disease is—poison! Some poi- 


(To be continued.) 





THE STORY OF LORD CLYDE'S CAREER. 
In his Indian campaign the man of impulse and 
. Se ‘ : quick decision in the presence of the enemy was 
ae to hetaen, tp poaduce he efiect by charged with over-cautious strategy. This simply 
“ Sa posed : himself | Signifies that with rebellion spread over a vast e 
goes a hp pare tale y fa foe . acted with deliberation and wisdom, and ever made 
“ No, it has been given. to him.” sure before he struck. The complete answer to the 
Meredith pe Bone nite ben charge is that he succeeded in all his operations, and 
“But who--who has been guilty of such an act? | Dever lost a detachment or a post. He had to direct the 
Who is « ted 2” euy manceuvres of three different armies, besides minor de- 
apo. 1 tachments,.and he succeeded everywhere. The relief 





“ The earl!” a ? > 
The v : _| of the garrison of Lucknow, which neither Havelock 
m.. “7 young man was struck dumb with utter amaze ne Aa Pog 3 $o scdoaiplidh, was the 


“ ca : tap” action which seems to have given himself the most 
Ba. there m there be any truth in this?” he satisfaction; and we may judge of the yt apn ng 
« "Phat it isi : ” ae . | which it made on him from the fact that in the occa- 
“ Nb, a sess ital of > peal ds malta rgeinden; sional deliriums of his last illness he was frequently 
“Tt is too horrible. I cannot believe it,” ejaculated — mutter, “See that the women and children 
Mer prea arene nche kaow of this? It was in action that he showed to most advantage. 
They were approaching the lock-up as they spoke. | The sound of the first cannon calmed him down, and 


It was a crazy old building, adjoining the village | in the battle his presence of mind was admirable. His 


: : ; coup d’eil was perfect; he quickly saw the weak point 

pounts a & pies, hag-cenys: lenle ail of his enemy, er prénighty mre k home. - He frew 

o ? : ot . 

Against one wall of the lock-up there was a broken | a ith his’ here pen gn! re ote ates 

rustic seat, and as they approached Meredith saw that | disci ~ Fees Bi wy very tat yore ed iene’ beth: the 

a@ woman sat there, with her face buried in her hands, til pgeen Been A weantings, The’ ecldiees 
rocking to and fro. Long, sunny hair streamed over | PeStilen! co 


dress would have followed anywhere—in assaulting the 
hapa piel ae ne D-DE Sh ae Redan, had he led them on, as they did in assaulting 


: : : the breach of St. Sebastian. Even as Commander-in- 
In tho midst a get. 5 ans ae et Haat siege Chief he could net always curb his natural impetuosity, 
end looked np. 1b was Emmy Sings hild’ impulse | for when a breach or rather a hole was made in the 
: Romans Newent Somme e >. een: ae | wall of ene of the fortified gardens of Lucknow by 
into Meredit oo se re i To ta dving 1” Peel and his sailors, Sir Colin Campbell was one of 
u My father! Ho is dying! He ie dying! : the first who entered it. He was, indeed, a true sol- 
“Oh, no. Impossible!” said Meredith, trying to | ‘® : - ‘ ne ’ , 
pas: 2 rt har 2 | dier, and his Indian Commander, Sir Charles Napier, 
“ Do you think so? ” she asked suddenly, looking up. rg — & ee ane him when he called 
She would have taken his word. Hardly could she | *!™@ Wér-born nee 
have explained to herself why it was so; but now, as 
when they last met, she was content to rest all upon} Ar the Atherton petty sessions on Monday, the 25th 
his simple assurance. Unfortunately, the young man} August, Peter Cleworth and thirteen others were con- 
had ne such assurance to give, and his face betrayed it.| yicted, under an Act of Parliament of the reign of 
Emmy read the look that came into it, and her heart | Charles II., for getting hay in on the Sunday. The 
dropped like a stone. 7 case had been adjourned for a month to enable the 
“Don't, please don't say it to comfort me. They all| magistrates to consider the state of the law or the 
deceive me; but you must not. Oh, no, not you, not} subject. The chairman of the bench (Mr. Silvester) 
you! Whatshould I do if you deceived me, too!” told the defendant Cleworth that they were guilty of 
It was such an awkward outburst to answer that | 9 desecration of the Lord’s Day, and a penalty of 5s. 
Meredith was infinitely relieved when, at that mo-/ and costs would be inflicted. 


ment, their attention was arrested by the opening of} 6,...5 cux11 BurLpixc.—Questions having been 
— door of the lock-up, te permit some person to come eskeed of Mote Queri ee the otigin . f this 
— kind of building, and the importunate “ Please to 

That person was Mark Allardyce. Rae . 

His tera eye rested on the face of Kingston Mere- a a + a tee bona oe a tthe 
dith, and he gave a slight start, as if he would have vary sodlaite suggestion ” is made, that the “ grottoes 
dist place,” But hevdid not turn or apenk S| Were formerly erected on St. James's Day by poor 

Emmy darted forward in some vague hope of gain- oe he yee ap tet oa Desnpestilinyte ee 
ing admission to the prison—she did so every hour of hele autemmincten the -estns by almagiving to their 
the day—bat the doer was cused 1% het fee | The needy brethren.” There are three days in the calendar, 
helpless, hepeless look with which she returned to we observe, dedicated toe Saint James; but the ist of 


Meredith pained him beyond expression. From the F The day of St. es th 
bottom of his heart he pitied her. Nor could he un- ee “ tho Such of Saye a Jam . 


2 2 ity which k hi hter f 
derstand the brutality which kept the daughter from a a Se emnute Oitsindine.citinh 


the father’s side at the moment when, if report was 

true, he was rapidly passing away from rela other day a labouring man from Worplesdon called upon 
“ A magistrate’s order,” he said, “ would remove this | # chemist in Guildford, and gravely informed him that 

scandal. It must be gained, even if St. Omer him-| his wife had been bewitched two years ago, and that she 

self has to sign it,” had remained in that state ever since, much to the grief 
“You have no power here,” replied Frank; “ but of her husband and family, and annoyance of her neigh- 

why should she not ask it of Blanche? The earl} bours. He said he had been informed that if he got a 

would not refuse her?” quarter of a pound of mercury and mixed it up with 


“You hear?” said Meredith, turning to Emmy. the yelk of two eggs, and gave a dose to his wife night 








ner ing, i hich the living and 
But her face was rigid, and the hand that dropped | 4nd morning, in water, “over w & 
from his was marble cold. She looked as sho had| dead had been carried,” she would soon recover. Of 


looked that night when be first saw her on the grim, | Course, the chemist tried to ridicule him out of his silly 





notion, but the foolish man went away as full per. 
suaded as before that his wife was bewitched, ang 
avewing his intention of getting the mercury and the 
water before he quitted Guildford. 

LiGHTNING never strikes but once in the same place 
—therefore let a man whose first wife was a good ong 
never marry again.— American Paper. 

Tue QUEEN OF THE Gipsizs.—It is said that he 
majesty of Yetholm has lately come under the infty. 
ence of the “revival meyement” which has for some 
time prevailed in the region of the Cheviots. A great 
change has taken place in her mode of living. She hag 
beceme very serious, and talks much about religion, 
This season she has had @ great number ef visitor, 
scarcely a day having passed without carriages being 
seen before the door of her palace. 

Fearrvuu INcREASE oF Mortatity 1x New Yorsr— 
By reference to the weekly report of deaths issued by 
the City Inspector for the city and county of New 

York, it appeavs that the mortality is increasing at ay 

ing rate, particularly among children. The total 
number of deaths for the week ending August 3rd, is 
722, being 38 over last week. Comparing the morts- 
lity with that of the same week last year, we find that 
the deaths for the week ending August 4th 1862, were 
457. The increase is therefore 265 deaths, or 63 per 
cent.—an increase unprecedented, except in times of a 
mortal epidemic. There is no epidemic in this city a 
present, and the mortality is therefore the more remark- 
able. It will be found that the increase is chiefly 
among children, whose deaths number 463, of whom 
48 were children of natives, and 415 children of foreign 
parents. The largest item in this bill of mertality is 
189 of cholera infantum. 

History or HepGes.—The earliest enclosures in 
England appear to have been in Kent and Essex, these 
being the first fields of Roman operations, and seem to 
have been formed of hawthorn, sloe, crab, hazel, 
degwood, &c., taken from’ the woods where they natu- 
rally grew. ‘The earliest published account we have of 
enclosures is by Sir John Fortesque, who mentions the 
Fi meet that had been made’ in planting hedges and 

edgerow trees before the end of the fourteenth century; 
and towards the middle of the next we find the prelates 
and great barons enclosing land around their castles, 
which were called their démesne lands, which they kept 
in their own hands, and cultivated for their own use, 
much as our private parks are at the time. In 
1523 Sir A. Fitzherbert wrote “ The of Husban- 
drie,” in which he points out the great advantage of en- 
closures, and recommends “quyck-settynge, dychynge, 
and hedgying,” and gives special directions about 
the “settes,” and the manner of training a hedge. 
Hawthorn hedges are distinctly stated to have existed 
in the gardens around Windsor Castle in the reign of 
Henry V., and are described by James I. of Scotland, 
in his poem “ The King’s Quair,” written by him while 
he was a prisoner there. ng, however, 
made slow progress in England until after the introduc- 
tion of the Flemish system of husbandry into Norfolk 
about the end of the seventeenth cen ; and 60 
rapidly did they increase, that by the end of the eigh- 
teenth century they had entirely changed the face of the 
whole country. 

Kine Avrrep’s JEwet.—King Alfred’s jewel, of 
which Dr. Giles gives us a very excellent representa- 
tion, was found in 1693, “some distance north of the 
site of Athelney Abbey, in Somersetshire, near the 
junction of the Parrot and the Thone; the spot to 
which Alfred retired during the Danish troubles, and 
where he afterwards founded a monastery.” It is now 
in the Ashmolean museum at Oxford, having been 
pot there in 1718, by Thomas Palmer, Esq., of 

airfield, in Somersetshire. The following is Dr. 
Giles’s description of it: “The main substance et 
setting of it is of pure gold, containing coloured stones, 
covered by a remarkably thick crystal, through which 
is seen the miniature, formed of enamelled mosaic, the 
compartments being let into cells of gold:. the figure is 
that of a man, holding a fleur-de-lis in each hand. 
Though manufactured nearly a thousand years ago, it 
is in perfect preservation, and only looks a little dull 
and dingy for the great length of time that has passed 
over it. The ren of the gem is about two inches, 
and it is about an inch thick. Round the edge are 
engraved the words ‘ALFRED MEE HEHT GEWYREAN,’ 
(Alfred had me worked) in pierced gold letters, The 
narrow end of the gein, at which the first and last words 
of this inscription meet, is formed into the head of seme 
sea-monster, probably (says Dr. Musgrave) a dolphin, 
or perhaps a griffin, the national emblem of the Saxons, 
having in its mouth a small tube, traversed by a strong 
rivet, to which a chain was doubtlessly attached; on 
the reverse of the gem, the lower jaw is wanting, and 
its place is supplied by a scaly flat surface.” Sir Francis 
Palgrave says, concerning the jewel, “ altogether it is 
one of the most curious relics of the kind, and no ene, 
taking all the points of evidence together, cam reason- 
ably doubt but that it did belong to King Alfred.”— 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS OF THE BRITISH 
. ASSOCIATION. 


In our last number we gave a brief sketch of the 
4naugural address of Sir William Armstrong, the new 
President of the British Association for the coming 
wielve months, and here it is our purpose to give a 
-dtgest of the proceedings at the various sectional meet- 
ings of the recent great “gathering” of scientific and 

philosophic men. 

GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

On Friday, the 28th of August, this section was 
opened by an address from its president, Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, who, after alluding to the fact of this sec- 
tion having had no. existence at the time when the 
association. met befere in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he 
called attention to the backward condition of the topo- 
graphical survey of the British Isles, by showing that 
no map of any county north of the Trent was in ex- 
istenee ; in short, that all the north of England and the 
whole of Scetland. were in that lamentable state; whilst 
the survey of France and of nearly all the little States 
of Germany had.been completed. Having roused pub- 
lic sentiment to this neglected state of the national 
map—so neglected, indeed, that one of the great head- 
Jands (Cape. Wrath) was known to have been laid 
down some miles out of its proper place in all maps 
and charts—deputations to the Government followed, 
in the first of which Sir Roderick pleaded the cause of 
geography, but with little or no effect as regarded the 
north of England and Scotland. In the twenty-nine 
years which have elapsed between the period when 
the question was first agitated, at Edinburgh, considera- 
ble progress has doubtless been made; but it is surely 
reproach to a powerful country like Britain that in 
thirty years we have only just seen the region between 
the Trent. and the Tyne delimeated and laid down on a 
real map, 7. €., on the one-inch scale; whilst, even yet, 
the maps of the northernmost English counties are un- 
finished. As respected his own special department, or 
the “ Geological Survey,” he deprecated strongly the 
delay of the construction of the one-inch map, seeing 
that no geologist could labour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and accurately delineate their interesting 
rock formations, by colouring any one of the defective 
county maps ef that region. Regretting these points, 
however, it is necessary to observe that the e ca- 
alastral plans are admirably executed; and that for the 
registration of property they are of material value. 

At former meetings of the association the early dis- 
coveries of new lands in the interior of Australia have 
been dwelt upon, and the names of Mitchell, Eyre, Sturt, 
Leichhardt, and others, have always been mentioned 
with honour and respect. The later journeys of the 
brothers Augustus and Frank Gregory have earned for 
themselves the highest honours of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Soeiety ; whilst, more recently, the bold expedi- 
tion of Burke and Wills cost these noble fellows their 
dives, and the latest researches of their successors stand 
out as most singularly successful. McDouall Stuart, 
after various previous triumphs, in one of which he 
reached the watershed of North Australia, has actually 
passed from Adelaide, in South Australia, to Van Die- 
men Bay on fhe north coast, in latitude 15 deg. S. 
Contemporaneously with this last expedition, M‘Kinlay, 
proceeding also from Adelaide, reached the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and thence travelled to the eastern shore; 
and Landsborough, realizing all the value of the dis- 
coveries of Burke and Wills, and penetrating from the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, traversed the continent southward 
until he regained the noble colony of Victoria, in 
which the expedition was o i 

The rapid rise of the different colonies in Australia is 
truly marvellous; and whilst we have successfully 





_ occupied all the available ports and lands along the 


éastern, southern, and western sides of this great con- 
tinent, we are now beginning to extend our settlements 
te the north coast. A few years only of practical re- 
Searches have dispelled our ignorance respecting the 
interior of this vast mass of land, in which, though 
there are wild desert tracts, there are many rich and 
well-watered eases of fine pasture-grounds, through 
which the colonist, may open out communications 
acress the continent from the south and east to the 
northern shores. The progress made by our Austra- 
lian colonies, not only m wealth and material pro- 
Sperity, but in all that can dignify a people, was strik- 
ingly manifested at the last great International Exhi- 
bition. In it we saw collocated, not merely the rich 
natural products of gold and, copper, with admirable 
pictorial views which even enabled us to imagine that 
we had visited the mines of the antipodes, but we also 
had before us solid proofs in the publication of excel- 
lent maps and catalogues of the valuable libraries of 
Sydney and Melbourne, that there is scarcely any 
branch of knowledge or of industry which is not culti- 
vated in Australia with a zeal rivalling that of the 
mother-country. ,Jt has been well said by a late 
Soverner of South Australia, that the loyalty of Aus- 





| tralia is a homage to the enlightened rule of Eng- 


land, of which her statesmen may be proud. 

Turning now to the African continent, we begin by 
noticing thatthe first actin the portenteusoperati the 
discovery of the sources of the Nile—was the discovery 
made by Captain Speke alone (when he left his leader, 
Captain Burton), of the large African lake whieh, in 
the year 1858, he named the Victoria Nyanza. In his 
late expedition, when accompanied by Captaia Grant, 
he has proved, (as he said he would before he started) 
that this great body of fresh water is the main source 
ef the White Nile; and ia this exploit we have one of 
the greatest geographical triumphs of all history. For 
age after age had rolled en—traveller after traveller, 
from the days of the Hgyptian priests and of the 
Roman emperers down to modern periods, had endea- 
voured to ascend the Nile te its sources, and all had 
failed. By reversing the line of research followed by 
all former travellers, and by proceeding from the east 
coast of Africa, near Zanzibar, to the central, lofty and 
flat plateau land forming in that meridian the water- 
shed between North and South Africa, these gallant 
Indian captains reached the true reservoir whence the 
Nile flows. Thence they traced the mighty stream 
northwards inte Egypt, and demonstrated that whilst 
the White Nile, which they followed, is the Great Nile, 
the so-called Blue River, joining the parent stream at 
Khartum, on the frontiers of Egypt, is, like the Atbara 
and other waters, a mere tributary, Referring still to 
Africa, we hope to be favoured by Dr. Barth with a 
translation from the German of the ascent of the lefty 
snow-clad mountain of Kilimandjaro, in tropieal 
Eastern Africa, as carried out by that energetic Hano- 
verian traveller, Baron C. von der Decken. 

The President nex} dwelt on the mechanical per- 
formances of Mr. Wheelwright. This gentleman has 
commenced the Great Central Argentine railroad, 
which is destined to connect the great port of Buenos 
Ayres, on the Atlantic, with the city of Copiapo and 
the port of Caldera, on the Pacific. Starting from the 
town of Rosario, on the right bank of the great navigable 
waters of the Parana’, about 250 miles above the city of 
Buenos Ayres, the first section. traversed is to the city 
of Cordova, distant 247 miles, and situated at an eleva- 
tion of 1,240 feet above the river; thence bya circuitous 
line through the provinces of Santiago Tucuman, 
Catamarca, and Rioga. Passing up a fertile valley, 
and along the celebrated mountains of Famatina, it is 
to reach Fiambala, at the foot of the Cordilleras, at a 
height of 6,164 feet above the Pacific at Caldera. From 
that point the road will ascend the eastern side of the 
Andes with practicable gradients, until it reaches the 
culmi point, in a depression of those mountains, 
at an elevation of 16,023 feet above the Pacific Ocean 
at Caldera, and in a distance of 136 miles, or about 80 
feet per mile. From this pass of San Francisco it will 
descend the western side of the mountain through the 
valley of Paipote, and reach tho city of Copiapo, 1,300 
feet above the ocean; and thenee continue to Caldera, 
one of the finest ports in the Pacific, after a descent of 
246 miles from the culminating point of the read in the 
Andes. Mr, Wheelwright does not apprehend any in- 
superable difficulty in traversing this immense elevation, 
which he thinks can be accomplished with locomotive 
power, excepting one inclined plane of five or six miles. 
He has already hada railroad constructed from the 
valley of Copiapo to the mineral district of Charmacillo, 
in which the trains run 12 miles an hour, ascending 
1,900 feet in nine miles. 

Alluding to the telegraph, it was observed that at the 
last Manchester meeting questions and answers were 
interchanged with the philosophers of St. Petersburg 
during an evening assembly; and, since then, great 
advances have been made in transmitting telegrams 
round the world. In this way a vast stride will be 
made in the ensuing winter by the extension of the 
telegraph from Constantinople through Asia Minor, 
and thence, vid the Persian gulf, to the country of 
Mekran, at the head of the Indian Ocean, and so to the 
British possessions in India. At the same time other 
efforts are in progress to carry a system of telegraphs 
from Russia through Siberia, and thence even across 
the Desert of Gobi to Pekin. ‘The great desideratum, 
however, of connecting Europe with America by a 
submarine tel , remains to be accomplished. 
With a view to this desirable end, the council of the 
Royal Geographical Society, warmly supported a pro- 
posal by Dr. Wallich, to effect a complete survey of the 
sea-bottom, as a precursor to the actual laying down of 
acable upon the vast unknown irregularities of the 
submarine surface. The soundings which ascertain 
the nature of the bottom of the ocean, not only gives us 
the outlines and character of various sunken rocks, 
sands, and .mud-banks, and of vast and deep cavities, 
but inform us where undercurrents prevail, and where, 
at vast depths, the surface is tranquil and unrufiled in 
some whilst in others, submarine volcanoes dis- 
turb the sea-bottom. Sir Roderick concluded by exhort- 
ing the members to profit by this meeting, not merely 
by listening attentively to the reading of the various 
memoirs to be brought before them, but by discussing 
all doubtful points in a fair spirit of inquiry. “‘ Above 














all, let us strive to show, by the amount of useful 


knowledge we gather together, that the value and 
interest attached to the proceedings of the geographical 
and ethnological section will be as effectively sustained 
on the banks of the Tyne as they have been at any 
other meeting-place of our parliament of science.” 

THE OOMMIXTURE OF RACES. 

After the address of the President, various papers 
of more er less interest were read, the most important 
of which was perhaps, one by Mr. J. Craufurd, F.R.S., 
on the ‘“ Commixture of Races” :— 

In the Western World the intermixture of nations 
who followed the conquest, first of the Romans, and 
afterwards ef the northern nations was a union of na- 
tions of equal quality, and hence it could not be pre- 
dicted that either improvement or deterioration was the 
result. Very different was the case in the Eastern 
World. There, Greeks, Romaxs, and Goths intermingled 
with races greatly inferior to themselves, such as Egyp- 
tians and Syrians, and hence the deterioration to which, 
in a great measure, must be ascribed that decline in 
civilization which ended in the downfall of the Roman 
power, not resulting, as in Western Europe, in a mixed 
race of high endowment and regeneration. Nature 
has endowed the various races of man with widely 
different qualities, bodily and mental, much in the same 
way as it hasdone with several closely allied speeies of 
the lower animals. When the qualities of different 
races of man are equal, no detriment results from their 
unioz. The mongrel French and English are equal to 
the pure breeds of Germany and Scandinavia. When, 
on the other hand, they are unequal, deterioration of 
the higher race is the inevitable result. A pure 
Spaniard may be just as good as an Anglo-Saxon of 
Virginia or Massachusetts, but no one can imagine that 
a Mestizo of Mexico or Peru is on a par with an Anglo- 
American. In some cases, and under some conditions, 
there exists an antipathy to union that makes an amalga~ 
mation difficult. The aboriginal inhabitants of Spain 
readily amalgamated with Italians, and the descendants 
of these again with Goths, but eight centuries were not 
sufficient to cause Spaniards effectually to amalgamate 

with Arabs, and they finally rid themselves of them by 
expulsion. The Greek and Roman conquerors of 
Egypt, readily admixing with each other, do not seem 
te have admixed with the native Egyptians, who, 
however, afterwards, readily commixed with the more 
nearly allied Arabs. When the disparity of races is 
extreme no amalgamation at all takes place, for an 
antipathy is the result, somewhat similar to that which 
i iega admixture between closely allied species of the 

ower animals in the wild state. The Hottentots, the 
Caffres, and the Negroes of Southern Africa have lived 
immemorially side by side without crossing. The pigmy 
Negroes of the Malay peninsula and those of the 
Philippines, have dwelt immemorially in the same land 
with the Malayan race without the production of a 
eross-race. But it is in that part of the New World in 
which one of the highest types of man, whether as to 
race or civilization, the Anglo-Saxon, and one of the 
lowest in both respects, the African Negro, have, by 
fortune, been brought face to face, that the antipathy of 
race is presented in the greatest intensity and on the 
largest scale. There, the great majority of the inferior 
are the slaves of the superior, but even those who have 
been manumitted, are still a persecuted class, and held 
by the white man to be as impure as Brahmins hold 
outcasts. According to the laws of the State of 
Tennessee, no white person can intermarry with a 
negro, a mulatto, or other person of mixed blood, down 
to the third generation. All marriages contracted con- 
trary to this rule, are declared null and void, the parties 
being, besides, considered guilty of a misdemeanour, 
aud punished by fine or imprisonment, or both, at the 
discretion of the judge. ‘he laws of the State of 
Indiana go a step further, for, by them, “ one-eighth ” 
part of negro blood vitiates a marriage and bastardizes 
the children. The State of Massachusetts adds Indians 
to megroes in their proscription, and that of Oregon 
wholly excludes negroes and even Chinese from its 
territory. It is the presence of this African race, too 
prone to live and labour in slavery or in social degrada- 
tion, and utterly incapable of rising to an equality with 
the higher race among whom it has been unhappily 
planted, that has caused the present distracted state of 
the North American continent. 

THE NEGRO. 

Dr. James Hunt read a paper “ On the Physical av‘ 
Mental Character of the Negro.” The paper generally 
treated of the anatomical and physiological differences 
between the negro and European races. The general 
deductions drawn were :—Ist. That there is as good 
reason for classifying the negro as a distinct species 
from the European, as there is for making tlie ass a 
distinct species from the zebra. 2nd. That the negro 
is inferior intellectually to the European. 3rd. That 
the analogies are far more numerous between the 
negro and the apes, than between the European aud 
apes. 
PP his paper led to a somewhat animated discussion 
which was postponed to another day. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE NILE. 

The appearance of Captain Grant, the diseoverer of 
the sources of the Nile, collected an exceedingly 
crowded audience, and such was the anxiety to see 
this successful traveller, that many ladies found their 
way to upper portions of the adjoining building, and 
peered through the windows with the most determined 
and persevering curiosity. Captain Grant explained, 
at length, the cause of the absence of his fellow tra- 
veller, Captain Speke, and said that that gentleman 
and himself were the only two white men of the ex- 
ploring party across Africa. They were accompanied 
by about 200 blacks, ten of whom were of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, and one, a half-caste Arab—com- 
manded the porters (formed of Seedes of Zanzibar, 
and men returning from the interior). Although they 
started with twelve mules and four or five donkeys, 
every one walked along the little path, except when 
sickness obliged them to ride. The animals were 
chiefly used in carrying ammunition and baggage ; but 
after three or four months all had died, not from want 
of water, food, or insect bite, but from the deleterious 
pasturage along their route. There was no such thing 
as coinage in the country ; they got on by paying Vene- 
tian beads, cotton cloths, or thick wire, from an, at 
first, abundant supply. Wh n these were exhausted, 
Captain Speke, in the far interior, laid in a fresh sup- 
ply from the trading Arabs, paying them at the rate 
of 1,700 per cent. on the articles purchased. Unfortu- 
nately for him, after giving a note of hand, which 
was readily accepted, all the goods had to be left behind, 
as no men could be found willing to carry them on for 
thé travellers. The King of Unyrio, the last of the 
kings on their route, wastoldif he sent for them hemight 
have all, provided he allowed them to leave his country 
and get into Gondokoro—to this he agreed, but whether 
or not the things reached him, they never heard. 
Being thus left without the ordinary funds to pay their 
way, it required no small management to conciliate the 
native princes. It was admirably arranged by giving 
them private rifles, ammunition, watches, instruments, 
medicines, boxes, and a good deal of worthless lumber, 
for all of which they showed their gratitude by entertain- 
ing the travellers during the year they were among 
them, and ultimately allowing them to go on towards 
Egypt. The route from the coast to the lake district 
was traversed through large properties governed by 
paltry but independent sultans, or small rulers, who 
were most exacting in their demands for taxes—detain- 
ing them for days palavering—never getting away 
from them without a row, disagreement, or threat of 
attack. 

Captain Grant related many of his personal adven- 
tures, which are extremely interesting, and at the 
close Sir Roderick Murchison (the president) congratu- 
lated the section on having heard from Captain Grant 
@ more clear and graphic account of his travels than 
had been given to any assembly in the metropolis. He 
added that when the gallant Havelock was advancin 
to Cawnpore, his rear-guard was harrassed, and dof 
fered great losses through the proximity of a gun 
served by the rebels. This gun did immense mischief, 
and occasioned considerable loss of life’ both among 
officers and men. Captain, then Lieutenant, Grant was 
accordingly sent to silence it. Fortunately, he was 
a remarkably good shot, and succeeded in killing one 
of the artillerymen at the first discharge of his rifle. 
His men supplied him with a fresh rifle, and that 
brought down a second man, and, in a few minutes, 
four out of five artillerymen who were working the 
piece, were put hors de combat, and the rear-guard were 
saved from any further annoyance from that quarter. 
Sir R. Murchison was persuaded that, had General 
Havelock lived, he would have taken care that Captain 
Grant’s services, on that and other occasions, should 
have been brought under the notice of the proper 
authorities, and that he would have received what he 
so well deserved—the Victoria cross. He (Sir Roderick 
Murchison) had read a copy of a letter from Colonel 
Stinsted, the commander of the 78th Regiment of 
Highlanders, to which Captain Grant belonged, and in 
that letter, the Colonel stated that there was not a finer 
fellow than Lieutenant Grant in the Indian army, that 
the 78th Highlanders were greatly attached to him, 
one and all, that his services have been most eminent, 
and that he certainly, on that occasion, was the 
means of saving the rear-guard of General Havelock’s 
army. 

VISIT TO THE KING OF DAHOMEY. 

Mr. Craft, a gentleman of colour, gave an account of 
his recent visit to the King of Dahomey, to a crowded 
audience. He said that both his grand-parents were 
Africans of pure descent, that they were kidnapped and 
sent te America, and that he was born there, and had 
lived there asa slave. He was now fortunately out of 
America. He had been in England some twelve or 


fourteen years, and confessed, though he did not wish 
to insult any American lady or gentleman who might 
be present, that he did not like America, and, of course, 
all negroes had reason for sharing that feeling of re- 
puguance. He now considered himself an Englishman 





of African ‘parentage, unfortunately born in America. 
The subject for consideration was Dahomey. 

He left Liverpool fdr Lagos nine months ago, and 
went to Dahomey through the lagoons in canoes, and 
afterwards to the palace in a hammock. On his way 
he saw in the market-place twelve platforms, about 
30 feet high, 150 feet apart, and perhaps 10 feet or 12 
feet square. On each side of the platform was a man 
in an upright position, and quite dead. These persons 
had all ‘been executed the night before. When‘ he 
came to the other side of the palace, he found thou- 
sands ef natives assembled, As he passed through 
the crowd, the natives saluted him, and when he 
came into the palace-yard, he found thousands of the 
principal people ef the country. The chiefs stood on 
the right hand of the king, while on his left there were 
2,000 or 3,000 Amazons, attired in their gayest cos- 
tume. The king himself sat under a large tent, and 
was surrounded by his wives and a few officers of the 
Amazon regiment. -When they approached the king, 
they bowed to him, and he returned the salutations. 
He was seated on a raised platform, about 10 feet 
square, covered with handsome cloth, and immediately 
rose and shook Mr. Oraft and his companions heartily 
by the hand, saying that he was glad to see him, and 
thanking him for taking the trouble to pay him a visit. 
He also mquired very kindly after his health, and after 
the health of her Majesty the Queen, and of the mem- 
bers of the British Government, to all which Mr. Craft 
replied that he believed they were very well. He then 
inquired whether the Queen had sent him to Dahomey, 
to which Mr. Craft answered “ no,” but that he came 
at the request of a number of English friends of the 
king’s, who desired to promote civilization in Africa, 
and to encourage a legitimate trade between the people 
of England and Dahomey. He, also, told him that, 
though they did not come directly from the British 
Government, they knew they had the good-wishes of 
the Government, who would be very glad if something 
could be done in the way he had proposed. The king 
seemed, at once, to understand the matter, and said 
it was all right; and he proposed successively the 
healths of the gentlemen who had sent Mr Craft, of 
Mr. Craft himself, and of her Majesty the Queen. 

While all this was going on, thirty-one guns were 
fired in honour of the visit; and when Mr. Craft re- 
turned to Whydah he had 81 guns fired by way of re- 
turning the compliment. After this entertainment the 
party were conducted to the other side of the palace, 
where the Amazons were dancing., There were 200 or 
300 young women thus engaged, and they danced very 
prettily, making very graceful figures. Although the 
dancing was kept up all day, and the young women 
must have been very tired at night, somehow they 
seemed quite as fresh as they were when they began 
in the morning. There was also a grand review of the 
Amazonian regiment, which marched about in various 
directions, and went through all its evolutions. The 
whole of the King’s property was then brought for- 
ward and exhibited to the visitors, thousands of men 
and women being employed in carrying the articles 
backwards and forwards. There were, among these, 
gold and silver ornaments, and specimens of almost 
every kind of European manufacture. By this time 
Captain Burton arrived at Dahomey, and a grand re- 
view of the troops took place in honour of them all. 
It was quite true that human sacrifices occurred, 
though not to the enormous extent that had been re- 
ported. The King of Dahomey was quite bad enough, 
bat not quite so bad as he had been painted. The 
sacrifices took place from three different causes. They 
were partly religious, partly demonstrations of power, 
and partly festive. Women and ehildren were never 
sacrificed. When a number of women and children 
were captured, they were either sold or given to the 
soldiers and others as wives. The children were undis- 
turbed ; the strong men were sold as well as the women, 
if anybody would buy them; but the old men and those 
that could not be turned to pecuniary eccount, were 
offered up in sacrifice. In reference to these sacrifices, 
M. Jules Gerard made a mistake when ‘hé said that the 
King danced in pools of human blood and fragments 
of human fiesh. He was there on ‘the occasion to 
which M. Gerard referred, and could positively declare 
that nothing so unsightly took place. 

With respect to its agricultural capabilities Mr. 
Craft said he regarded it as a cotton-growing region. 
Nothing could be said in defence of human sacrifices, 
but there was no harm in: stating that the pecuniary 
element entered into the question to a very large extent, 
and that if the natives could be brought to believe that 
it was their interest to cultivate cotton and sell it to 
Europeans, they would abandon the slave trade. A 
great deal had been said by Commodore Maury about 
Africa not being a cotton-growing country. Now, 
Commodore Maury was a very great authority on winds 
and tides, and so long as he kept to his own element, he 
would not interfere with him; but when he landed at 
Natal, and began to talk about ‘cotton, he was very 
liable to find his statements criticized. A lady who 
was in the room had shown Mr. Craft some cotton 
which had been grown at Natal, and very good cotton 


it was; the lady was Mrs. Richardson. Commodor, 
| Maury seemed to be of opinion that cotton would not 
grow well unless it was-nipped by frost every year, 
Now, Natal was in about the same Jetitude as t, 
and as Egypt could grow very. cotton without 
frost, why, he asked, might not Natal, if care were 
; taken to cultivate it? | With to West Africa 
| and Dahomey, he could testify cotton was grown 
there in great abundance, and he thought that if the 
King of Dahomy and his chiefs could. be interested in 
the cultivation. of cotton, and could be brought to feel 
that it was more profitable t the traffic in slaves, 
they would give the latter up altogether. He told the 
King that he believed it would pay’ him to attend to 
the cultivation of cotton, and not only to its cultivation, 
but to its manufacture. The King Seemed interested 
in his statement, and replied that if he could point hin 
to a good market he would be very glad to grow cotton 
on a large scale. He offered to facilitate his move- 
ments in any way, and gave him, moreover; about 30) 
samples of cloth of European manufacture, and said that 
the people of Dahomey would readily purchase sueh 
goods if they were imported from’ Europe. In conclu- 
ding, Mr. Oraft exhibited several articles of native 
manufacture which he had brought from Dahomey. 


The opening of this section to hear the 
address of Professor Warrington Smyth on the coal- 
fields of the Newcastle district, attracted-a great deal 
of interest, and the room was much crowded. In in- 
troducing the subject the President said he would only 
r attempt an outline of the great carboniferous district, 
which was commonly divided, for convenience sake, 
into three principal divisions—viz., the carboniferous 
limestone, the millstone grit, and the coal measure. 
The carboniferous or mountain limestone, the oldest 
group of strata for consideration, might hastily be 

over, but for its presenting, in this northern dis- 
triet, a transitional type between d and the south 
of England, no less important in its commercial aspect 
than interesting te the geolegist, in the various in- 
quiries which it suggests. Turn to the Mendips, to 
Wales, or to Derbyshire, and we find the carboniferous 
limestone constituted almost exclusively of actual lime- 
stone strata, amounting to from 300 or 400 to above 
1,500 ft. in vertical thickness, and never exhibiting 
other than the smallest traces of beds of coal. But in 
Yorkshire a change sets in. ‘The earboniferous activn, 
if I may so term it, applies the thin’end of the wedge, 
and small seams of coal of but little value are intercu- 
lated among the beds of limestone, and associated with 
a large proportion of shale and sandstone, stratified 
with a remarkable regularity. Advancing northwards, 
these seams increase in numberand importance through 
the great Moorland region, which culminates in Cross 
Fell, the same strata rising from far beneath our feet 
as we stand here on the Lower Tyne, emerge to the 
daylight and compose the substances of the penine 
chain, which, with its lofty and heather- led undu- 
lations, form the broad dividing ridge of Northern Eng- 
land. 

The millstone grit, or farewell rock, as it is some- 
times called by colliers, embraces a series of strata un- 
productive in coal, and in which conglomerates, and 
coarse and silicious grits often preponderate. With 
this rugged crown many of the fell tops are capped; 
but before it bends downwards te pass under the first 
strata of the coal measures, we may frequently find 
with it, strata of shale and sandstone and fire-clay, 
roughly similar to those of the true measures, but pre- 
senting peculiarities of structure and colour. 

As we descend eastward from the higher ground of 
the moorlands, on the edge of which the first Brock- 
well seam of coal is traced, and as we find new and 
higher seams constantly succeeding, and the strata in- 
clined regularly towards the sea, we pass into the 
midst of that tract, which, extending to the river 
Coquet on the north to near the Tees on the south, for 
50 miles in length forms the great northern coal-field. 
The greatest thickness attained by this formation is 
probably not more that 2,000 feet; but it would 
be vain within our limited space to offer details of 
the strata. Let it suffice to say that, in this thickness, 
there exist, associated with shales of many varieties 
and with fine-grained sandstones, some 57 beds of coal, 
from an inch thick upwards, comprising in all 75 ft. of 
coal; but that which are considered the workable seams 
are 12 in number, giving ‘an aggregate of about 50 ft. 
of coal. 

In the determination of the plants of coal much has 
been done; but much remains to be done by micro- 
acopic inquiry. and by the observation in the pits, of the 
plants which accompany particular seams. Goppert 
tells us of certain coals of Rhine-Prussia and Silesia 
where different seams are distinctly formed of differ- 
ent plants, sometimes sigillaria and lepidodendrov, 
others conifers, and in many, stigmaria being chief v 
prominent. May we not; by degrees, connect t!° 
peculiar and perhaps varying character of seams wth 





the plants of which they are formed, and may we n0% 
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advance to much nearer, perception of the true character 


of those wondrous” primeval forests? And here we 
would observe, that while some of our guides in coal 

logy incline to the opinion of a marine origin for 
{heir plants, thus bringing them into natural contact 
with the fishes and the ney marine shells often 
found in the shales, others insist on @ terrestrial vegeta- 
tion, and @ third on that of lagoons, or sea-swamps 
and bogs. The last few years have given more heavy 
arguments to those who insist on a land forest, however 
near to the water’s level it may have been. It was but 
recently known that among: these giant stems of 
igillaria, the busy hamof flying insects, and the merry 
chirp of the cricket, were heard, that scorpions curled 
their ominous tails, that land shells crept slimily along, 
and that several genera and many species of reptiles 
either pursued their prey along the ground or climbed 
the trees where hollow trunks have formed the casket 
te contain their remains. 

BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY, 

ATTEMPTS TO TRANSPORT SALMON TO AUSTRALIA. 

A paper by Mr. Johnson, read in this section, gav® 
the icllowing account of three attempts which had been 
made to transport salmon at Australia. To Sir W. Deni- 
gon the credit of the origin of these is due, for, when 
governor of Tasmania, he discovered that the rivers 
of that colony were peculiarly adapted for the reception 
and propagation of salmon. Sir William forwarded 
funds to England for the purpose of carrying out his 
project; and, in 1852, an effort was made to try 
the experiment. Thé want of suitable apparatus and 
other causes led to its failure—the ova having all died’ on 
the way. Mr. Yoult*and other gentlemen, organized 
a second experiment in February, 1860, which also 
failed, though it cost the parties who projected it 
£620. The failure of these experiments was, how- 
ever, attributed to causes which could be avoided; and 
the government of Tasmania determined to undertake 
the responsibility of a third project, and voted the sum 
of £3,000 to defray the cost of transporting the salmon 
ova, and to the constructing of artificial breeding- 
places for its reception. The goverriment of Victoria 
voted £500. and the government of Southland, ‘£200. 
This experiment, which was made in 1862, also failed, 
and Mr. Ramsbottom, one of the parties who were 
employed in the experiment, attributes the failure to 
the unsuitable character of the ship. Mr. Ramsbottom, 
however, is the more convinced though the expedition 
failed, seeing the hazardous trials the ova had been 
subjected to, of the practicability of the undertaking, 
and that with a few iniprovements of the apparatus, 
with a suitable ship, he c¢t}d take salmon ova safely 
out to Australia. ° The termination of the third expe- 
dition tested the value of a suggestion by Mr. Moscrop, 
viz., burying the ova amongst ice. This important 
discovery has been fully tested. and is now placed 
beyond any doubt. A series of experiments have proved 
that salmon ova may be buried amongst ice for 144 
days, and afterwards hatched out in a running stream 
of water. A’few fish hatched from ova, after being 
buried ninety days, have been placed, along with those 
hatehed in the natural way, in a tank for the inspection 
of the section. The paper concluded by heiding out 
the hope that the efforts which had been put forth 
will lead to the next expedition being successful. and 
to Mr. Youll and the other gentlemen who have acted 
with him, the pleasure of seeing salmon introduced 
into Australia. ‘They will then have secured for the 
colonies a source of great wealth, and, by their in- 
dividual efforts, will have solved one problem of the 
great question how 'to benefit the colonial dependen- 
cies of Great Britain. 

A diagram and models were exhibited in connection 
with this paper, showing the apparatus which had 
been employed in'conveying the ova to Australia. 


MAN AND THE APES. 


Mr. Blake read a paper,.on what he described as a 
“curious abnormity,” presented by the integument of 
® specimen of an old male gorilla from the Gaboon. 
This interesting specimen of one whom we are taught 
by one section of scientific men to reverence as our 
forefathers, an abnormity resembling those 
sometimes met with in the human race, After a warm 

iscussion, in which an article in the Edinburgh Re- 
evew came in for a share of animadversion upon the 
subject, the broad question was left just as. it was, viz., 
that the whole force of the long flexor in the man was 
concentrated on the great toe; but a different condi- 
tion prevailed in the apes, the force of the long flexor 
being in their case divided amongst, several toes. 

CHEMISTRY. 
GLASS MANUFACTURE. 


The saloon devoted to chemistry wag very much 
crowded. After the inaugural address of Professor 
Williamson, the papers read were almost entirely con- 
fined to the chemical manufactures of Newcastle itself, 
The most interesting of these was one on glass, which 
was read by Mr. Pattinson, during the temporary 
absence of Mr. Swinbourn. After glancing at the 
early history of the manufacture, it was said, that 


blown plate-glass, which was the great original of the 
art in all-countries, depended entirely in its manipula- 
tion on the strength of lang and dexterity of muscle of 
the individual operator, whose chef-d’euvre was about 
4 feet long and about 2} feet wide, whereas the cast- 
plate is made by the co-operative effort of twenty men, 
who move from the furnace the crucible in which the 
material is melted, and, by means of powerful machinery, 
roll it into‘a plane of any required dimensions. The 
record of the daily manufacture of blown plate-glass at 
South Shields, in 1750, is still extant, and affords a 
curious proof of the infancy of the art, and of the 
difficulties of the operator. Up to the year 1845; the 
return of the excise duty shows that there was no 
more plate-glass made at South Shields than any other 
manufactory in the kingdom. In that year the Excise 
duty on glass was abrogated, and in consequence, the 
osek of this manufactory has been quadrupled. 

revieas to 1845, the quantity of unpolished plate-glass 
blown and cast at South Shields, was 312,000 feet per 
annum. Now its capability of produce is 1,240,000 feet 
perannum. A new kind of plate-glass, called rolled 

late, has been, for some time, manufactured at Sunder- 

and. The invention is due to Mr. James Hartley, who 
has had the honour‘of establishing a new branch of 
manufacture, of great public utility. This new article 
somewhat resembles unpolished plate-glass, but is 
lighter in substance, and eminently fitted for roofing 
and other purposes of construction, where translucency 
only is required. It is made in two other places in the 
kingdom, but Messrs. Hartley and Co., of Sunderland, 
alone produce 18,000 superficial feet per week, or 
nearly 1,000,000 feet per annum, representing a value 
of nearly £15,000. 

Ordinary window-glass was first used in Great 
Britain for architectural purposes at the great monas- 
teries at Monkwearmouth, on the river Wear, and at 
Jarrow-on-the-Tyne. The venerable Bede, our first 
ecclesiastical historian, who flourished at the former 
place in the seventh century, relates that his contem- 
porary, the Abbot Benedict, sent for artists beyond seas 
to glaze the monastery of Wearmouth. St. Bede and St. 
Benedict were, in their day, great promoters of literature 
and fine arts, and such was the change made in their 
churches by the use of glass, instead of other and more 
obscure substances, for windows, that the unlettered 
people avowed a belief, which was handed down as a 
tradition for many generations, ‘that it was never dark 
in old Jarrow Church.’ By a singular coincidence the 
first manufactory of window or crown glass in Great 
Britain, was established at Newcastle-upon-T yne, with- 
in a few miles of these monastic establishments. In the 
year 1616, Admiral Sir Robert Maunsell erected glass 
works at the Ouseburn, Newcastle, which were carried 
on without interruption until the middle of the present 
century, when they were closed. 

When the British Association first held their meeting 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, there were six large crown- 
glass manufactories in operation on the river Tyne, 
producing anuually upwards of 7,000,000 ft. of window 
glass. These manufactories have now ceased to exist, 
owing chiefly to'the introduction of sheet-glass, and the 
comparatively low price at which plate-glass can be 
now had. Crown-glass is: made in a circular shape, 
which, of course; involves a considerable loss of surface 
in being reduced to the rectangular shape in which all 
window glass is used, and the knob or “bullion” in the 
centre limits the size of the window panes. ‘The public 
taste now demands panes of large dimensions—an ob- 
ject which is obtained by the ‘use of sheet-glass, and, 
although crown-glass maintains the palm of greater 
brilliancy, yet it must’ be esteemed inthe light of an 
effete manufacture, and will gradually die out in this 
country, as it has already done on the continent. The 
manufacture of sheet-glass has been at different. times 
carried on to a small extent in the old crown win- 
dow glass works of the river Tyne, but it is now en- 
tirely abandoned, so that in the birthplace of the art in 
England, there is now not a foot of crown or sheet win- 
dow glass manufactured. In the progress of the arts, 
however, we often see that one progress is superseded 
by another. Crown window glass is no longer made 
on the Tyne, and as an art it is declining everywhere, 
but the manufacture of sheet-glass has, of Jate years, been 
most largely increased, and is catried on to a great extent 
in the adjoining district of the river Wear, where the 
quantity produced by Messrs. James Hartley and Ce., 
alone is very nearly equal to the entire produce’ of ‘the 
six extinct crown-glass manufactories on the river Tyne. 
To, Mr. Chance, of Birmingham, and Mr. Hartley, of 
Sunderland, we are indebted for the introduction inte 
this ponney of the manufacture of sheet-glass which 
may be said to have given a new feature to our public 
and private edifices. Made originally in a rectangular 
shape, it is more niechanically adapted for use than 
crown-glass, and having no knob or “bullion” in the 
céntre it supplies the desideratum of large panes at a 
low price. So great were the difficulties attending the 

introduction of this manufacture, that although the 
original experiment commenced in 1832, the manu- 





facture was not ee established, until 1838. There are 
two manufactories of sheet in the Newcastle district, and 


their united produce is eight millions of superficial feet 
per annum; which, ata low rate of value, is worth 
£50,000. The manufactory of Messrs. James Hartley 
and Co., of Sunderland, produces one-third of the sheet- 
glass made in England, 

The abolition of the excise duty on glass, together 
with the numerous and most obstructive regulations 
which that impost involved, has had an effect beyond 
all anticipation in improving the glass trade in general 
(especially the crown, sheet, and plate), both in its 
manufacturing and commercial chararacter, and most 
interesting details might be given of the results were 
this paper to embrace an entire exposition of the glass 
manufacture. The commercial improvement of the 
window glass trade owes also a great deal to the abo- 
lition of the window duty—a tax which was fraught 
with great evil to the community. Since this impost 
was removed windows have multiplied to an extent 
which cannot be appreciated, and although the object 
of its abolition was the relief of the public, yet its inci- 
dental result has been to stimulate, in no slight degree, 
the window glass trade of Great Britain. 

Flint glass, the “crystal” of the ancients, has been 
made in Newcastle and its neighbourhood, for a very 
considerable period, but its early history in this locality 
is obscure. The manufacture is divided into two 
branches—viz., blown and pressed: the first being pro- 
duced exclusively by manual labour, and the latter 
chiefly by machinery. The annual product of flint 
glass on the T'yne and Wear is estimated at ten 
millions of pounds weight, the wholesale value of 
which, including its cutting and ornamentation, is 
about £200,000. The manufacture of pressed glass 
has cheapened flint glass articles to such an extent, that 
almost the poorest of the population may be supplied 
with elegant articles of domestic use, which, a few 
year's ago, were far beyond their reach. Newcastle has 
always been celebrated for its manufacture of glass 
bottles, and since the repeal of the duty in 1845, the 
produce of common glass bottles has increased fourfold, 
but there are other causes that have materially con- 
tributed to this result. The rapid rise of Australia and 
the increasing taste for bitter beer there, in India, and 
in most parts of the world, have created an immense 
demand for bottles. During the year 1862 there were 
47 bottle houses in operation on the banks of the Tyne, 
| the Wear, and the Tees, and their produce was about 
4,230,000 dozen. There has been no important im- 
provement in the manufacture of black bottles for the 
last 20 years, and in the manipulation there has been no 
change. 

The beautiful art of coloured glass, or what is 
termed stained glass, has been carried on most suc- 
cessfully for some years in this borough by Mr. William 
Wailes and others; and the tasteful designs and beautiful 
colouring of Mr.-Wailes’ numerous works have given 
him a wide celebrity throughout the kingdom. A great 
improvement has been made in this description of glass, 
inasmuch as exterior staining has been superseded by 
glass made of the required tint in the crucible of the 
manufacturer. The glass, therefore, is not stained, but 
is inherently of its peculiar colour. ‘This process of 
making coloured glass in the crucible has restored the 
art to its pristine state, for in such manner this glass 
was made by the old masters. By its means the 
brilliancy and durability of the old coloured glass has 
been obtained, and all the colours of antiquity are pro- 
duced by our modern manufacturers in greater bril- 
liancy, ruby alone excepted. In the production of this 
colour our manufacturers are gradually approaching 
the ancient standard. It is ascertained that there is 
something in the undulating and imperfect surface of 
the glass of the 14th century which renders it more 
adapted to display intensity of colour than the more 
perfect glass of modern times. Hence the coloured- 
glass makers resort to the use of a glass as the basis of 
their colour, which of itself is of the most rude and im- 
perfect: character. 

After referring to the baneful effects of trades’ unions 
and the extensive manufacture of window glass on the 
Tyne, and the improvement which had, generally 
speaking, taken place in all branches of the processes, 
Mr. Pattinson concluded his paper. 

A second paper on the earthenware manufaciures of 
the Tyne was next read, but its contents were of com- 
paratively little interest, and clicited no discussion. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor Rolleston presided in this section, and 
opened its proceedings in an address, the greater part 
of which was occupied by a review of the recent pub- 
lications in the three departments of experimental 
physiology, structural and comparative anatomy, aud 
the miscroscope. He also spoke of the practice of 
vivisection, which, in certain cases, the learned pro- 
fessor, rather lukewarmly it must be confessed, at- 
tempted to defend. 

MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
IRON SHIP BUILDING ON THE TYNE AND NEIGHBOURING 
DISTRICTS. 


Mr. ©. M. Palmer read a long paper on this su bject. 
After a short account of the origin of iron ships, the 
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paper enumerated! the principal advantages of iron 
ships, as compared with vessels of timber. In vessels 
of 1,000 tons it appears that the iron ship will weigh 
35 per eent. less than the timber vessel, the displace- 
ment of water being the same. The iron ship will, 
therefore, carry more weight, and as the sides are only 
about one-half of the thickness, there will consequently 
be more spaee for cargo. The additional strength 
obtainable, too, allows iron ships to be built much 
larger and with finer lines, thus ensuring higher 
sailing or steaming qualities, with greater carrying 
power, and therefore greater commercial results. In 
‘wooden vessels, repairs of ruinous extent are frequently 
required, while the repairs in iron ships, are generally 
of a light character, and are only needed at long 
intervals. An iron ship is not liable to strain in a 
heavy sea, whereas the straining of a timber vessel 
often damages a valuable cargo. The bilges of an iron 
ship can be kept clean and free from the disease-en- 
gendering bilge-water, which is always found in a 
wooden ship. Moreover, the use of iron masts, steel 
yards, and wire rigging, effects a very large saving of 
weight, and affords the greatest facilities for the appli- 
cation of patent reefing sails and other appliances by 
which economy of labour is attained and many risks of 
loss of human life avoided. The paper then proceeded 
to explain that as to the form of building iron ships 
and the manner of combining the iron so as to obtain 
the requisite amount of strength with the least amount 
of material, much difference of opinion exists among 
practical men. The only objections that can reason- 
ably be urged against ships made of this material, are 
that the compasses are diflicult of adjustment, and that 
the bottoms get foul. Let us, however, hope that 
science, in the promotion of which the British Associa- 
is so powerful an agent, may, in a short time, show us 
how both these difficulties may be overcome. Mr. 
Palmer then gave a sketch of the progress of iron 
shipbuilding on the Tyne, Wear, and Tees. 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
THE EFFECT OF RECENT GOLD DISCOVERIES. 

On this subject a paper, which attracted much at- 
tention, was read by Mr. Henry Faweett, and, from the 
interest of the subject, it led to an animated discussion 
at its close. After a few preliminary observations, 
Mr. Fawcett proceeded to give a comprehensive account 
of the changes which have, in past ages, been produced 
on the value of the precious metals, as the supply of 
these metals was either increased or decreased. During 
the reign of Augustus the gold and silver mines of 
Italy were very productive, and prices in Rome were 
high, These mines seemed gradually to become ex- 
hausted with the decline of the Roman Empire, and 
prices were constantly falling. During the whole of 
the middle ages the supply of the precious metals was 
extremely scanty. These metals, therefore, were very 
scarce, or, in other words, prices were extremely low. 
Europe did not obtain a large additional amount of gold 
and silver during the first few years after the discovery 
of America, and therefore no great effect was produced 
on prices ; bat fiom the discovery of Potosi in 1545, 
Europe obtained a constantly-increasing amount of 
gold and silver from America, and, at the end of 
the sixteenth century, the amount of gold and silver 
possessed by Europe was, at least, six times the quantity 
which she before the discovery of America. 
Mr. Jacob, and all the best authorities who have written 
on the sxbject, have concluded that this additional 
supply of the precious metals depreciated their value at 
least 400 per cent., or, in other words, general prices 
had increased 400 per cent. from the discovery of 
America in 1492 to 1600. It may be observed that the 
American mines maintained their productiveness up to 
the year 1810, and during the whole of this period 
prices seemed steadily to advance, as the accumulation 
of gold and silver became augmented. Between 1810 
and 1830 the yield from these mines diminished, and a 
decline in general prices occurred. About 1830, the 
deficiency in the supply of gold, was made up by the 
increased productiveness of the Russian mines, and 
nothing happened to affect the value of gold and silver 
until the year 1848, when the wonderfully-rich gold 
mines of California were first discovered. ‘Three years 
after this, equally rich deposits of gold were discovered 
in Australia, and so extraordinary was the productive- 
ness of these new mines, that the aggregate annual 
yield of gold was immediately increased fourfold. The 
commercial world was startled, and as the experience of 
the past had shown that any great increase in the sup- 
ply of gold had always caused a depreciation in its 
value, it is not surprising that the best authorities con- 
fidently predicted that if the Australian and Californian 
mines maintained their richness, gold must, in the 
course of ten or twelve years, be depreciated at least 25 
or 36 per cent. The predictions have not been ful- 
filled. The best authorities on the subject still dispute 
whether a depresiation has, as yet, taken place. Mr, 
Fawcett then examined the chief arguments which 
could be advanced on each side of the question, and 
stated that if the present, yield from Australia and Cali- 
fornia continued during the next ten years, and this 


seemed not improbable, £200,000,000 of gold would 
have to be absorbed. He, also, stated that after 
making the most ample allowances for the additional 
gold whieh would be required in consequence of the 
increase in wealth and population, he thought that 
during the next ten years not more than £60,000,000 
of gold could be abserbed by Europe without a depre- 
ciation in its value. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
many serious consequences which would result from a 
depreciation in the value of gold; for if this deprecia- 
tion amounted te 40 per cent., every fixed money in- 
come would be virtually diminished 40 per cent. He, 
therefore, thought it would be prudent, as far as pos- 
sible, to avoid making future monetary previsions 
which involved the continuance of fixed money pay- 
ments. Mr. Fawcett concluded his address by explain- 
ing the effect which a gold discovery exerted in the 
development of a young colony such as Australia. 
The progress of Australia has been stimulated by the 
gold discoveries, not because gold digging is a pecu- 
liarly profitable industry, but because no other circum- 
stances act so powerfully in immediately attracting a 
large supply of labour, much of which gradually be- 
comes drafted into other employments. 


STATISTICS OF THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Allhusen read on this subject a 
paper in which it was observed that the total enrolled 
strength of the volunteer movement is now 159,000 
men of all ranks, of whom 1,300 are cavalry, 23,000 
artillery, 2,500 engineers, and 182,200 rifle volunteers ; 
and although quarterly returns and the army list may 
show no sensible diminution, yet, ia many cases, it must 
be admitted, that the number of effectives falls far short 
of the number enrolled, that drills are becoming less 
frequent, musters smaller, and recruits more difficult to 
enlist, and that notwithstanding what has already been 
done by Government, or what may still be done, the 
volunteer force will gradually dissolve as former 
volunteer forces have, unless the youth of this country 
more generally practise as well as acknowledge the duty 
of not being willing only, but “valens et volens ” 
willing and able to defend it. The estimate for the 
volunteer force for 1863-4 was £321,884, or a cost for 
each man of £2 0s. 6d. After comparing the military 
force of Eagland with those of the continental nations 
the gallant colenel thus concluded: The people of this 
country, from their natural industry and energy, pay 
almost undivided attention to the pursuits of the wa 
that interest them most; hence a long-continued peace 
produces apathy, and almost a dislike for all military 
exercises. Thus it is that after Marlborough, the 
renown of the British arms, seems gradually to have 
receded until the glorious campaigns of Wellington 
again raised them to admiration; and although, after 
forty years’ peace, the battles in the Crimea were fought 
with the utmost bravery, and under severe privations, 
yet, on the continent, the prestige of our arms most 
certainly suffered because our military organization was 
considered far from what it ought to have been. This, 
however, produced reforms which have placed the army 
in the highest state of efficiency, and now that the 
militia is well organized, the yeomanry regularly 
trained, and the volunteer force still in its strength, 
England has a military armament equal to any 
emergency. The desired gags then having been 
attained, every effort should be made to preserve it, 
and sucess, ‘through Providence, will be certain if the 
other services continue efficient, and the volunteer army 
rendered permanent. 

On the motion of Mr. Bracebridge it was resolved 
that this paper should be printed. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 


Mr. Thomas Robins, Governor of Newcastle Gaol, 
read a paper entitled, Observations on Criminals,” and 
said that the importance of the subject was attested by 
the fact that, in the year 1860, there were no less than 
100,614 persons committed to the prisons of England 
and Wales, involving a. cest of £533,407 18s. 8d. 
19,556 persons were in prison at one time. The 
amount of gross ignorance in the majority of 
criminals is almost inconceiveable. Of the 100,060 
alluded to, 34,279 could neither read nor write; 61,233 
could read or write very imperfectly, leaving about 
5,000 who had attained to anything like a moderate 
amount of education; this ignorance extends also to 
whatever labour they profess to have followed, how- 
ever humble itmay have been. He found that of the 
same number, 18,947 had no occupation; and 43,569 
were of the humblest class of labourers. If society will 
not provide for orphan children, and enforce their being 
cared for in proper asylums, where they shall be taught 
the necessary duties of life, and be educated for some 
useful future course, it must pay the penalty by main- 
taining them as criminals. When we find that of the 
100,000 criminals, upwards of 8,000 were under six- 
teen years of age, we are driven te. the inference that 
many of the older criminals commenced their career in 
childh The following plan, which he has before 
suggested, has since received the sanction of many 
practical men of great experience. That islands off our 





own coast, ata moderate distance from the mainlang 
and from each other, should be made convict depats 
With a sufficient staff, a governor would then be in 
position to bring to bear upon criminals a system o; 
parr sr from which we may fairly hope to see som, 
istactory result. If men of violent character foung 
that the authorities were strong enough to subdy, 
them, and defy their attempts at revolt, they woulg 
be more likely, when sent out as free emigrants, to maks 
themselves acceptable in a new country. 
MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
BALLOON ASCENTS. 


Reporting on balloon ascents, Mr. Glaisher said, thy 
decline of temperature is largest near the earth, smalleg 
at the highest elevations, and intermediate with jp. 
creasing spaces for the same decrease of temperature, 
in these respects agreeing, therefore with the genonj 
law, as formed from the extreme high ascents. This 
law seems more natural and consistent than 
uniform rate of decrease could be received as a physical 
law up even to moderate elevations. But Mr, Glaisher 
has reasons to believe that the amount of change is 
different at different seasons of the year, and thinks jt 
is different during the night from that during the day; 
and it seems certain that these laws will not hold good 
in all countries, although they probably will for yery 
large tracts of country. For example, they will not 
hold good in India. 

From all the experiments made in the year 1862, it 
was found, that at the earth’s surface, there were upon 
the average very nearly five grains of water in a cubic 
foot of air, in the invisible shape of vapour, or 1-50th 
part of a cubic inch of water; or a cube of water, 
whose sides were a quarter of an inch nearly. This 
value decreased gradually to one-half at the height of 
5,000 feet, where there was only 1-100th of an inch of 
water in a cubic foot of air, At the height of 10,000 
feet, this amount was reduced to less than 1} grain; 
at 15,000 feet high there was only 9-10th of a grain, or 
1-280th part of a cubic inch; at 20,000 feet this was 
reduced to half a grain; and at 25,000 feet to 1-L0th 
only of a grain, or to a drop of water, 1-2530th part of 
a cubic inch, being 1-50th part only of the water at 
the surface of the earth; in other words, about a drop 
of water but little more than 1-100th of an inch in 
diameter. But the actual amount met, with on any 
ascent will most probably differ from these results, as, 
like the temperature of the air, the diffusion of water 
seems to be very rarely in a normal state. The amount 
of water in the air at the same height seems to be con- 
stantly varying, and to be affected with diurnal changes, 
so that on comparing the moisture shown in one ascent 
with that experienced in another, the time of day at 
which the experiments were made will have to be con- 
sidered. 

At the close of some observations made by different 

gentlemen in reference to several meteorological 

points :— 

Professor Owen rose and said he had attended this 

meeting of the section, chiefly in the hope of hearing 

from Mr. Glaisher something ef the influences of these 

very high distances on the human frame, which was 

adapted, of course, to.a very different medium. We 

all knew that lungs did adapt themselves to atmo- 

spheres of different degrees of gravity, so that there 

were people who lived habituaV7 on high mountains 

and felt no difficulty in breathing, such as was felt at 

once when the inhabitants of a plain or low country 

came up to those elevations. Now, that depends upon 

the greater number of the minute cells of the lungs 

which are open and receive an attenuated atmosphere, 

in proportion to the minute cells that are oceupied by & 

quantity of mucus.. Those om the plain did not make 

so large a use of their ing apparatus as those who 

lived at great altitudes. Hence more cells, occupied by 

mucus, would be taken up, and opened to free course aud 

play, and all physiologists are agreed that oue condi- 

tion of longevity is the capacity of the chest. 

At five o’clock, on Thursday, the concluding meeting 

of the Association was held in the town-hall. An 

unusually large number of grants, amounting in all 
to £1,750 were made for the purpose of carrying on 
various scientific inquiries during the next year—and 
among them was one of £100 toa committee, including 
Sir William Armstrong, appointed to inquire into the 
probable duration of the coal-fields. Professor Phillips 
announced that these grants would be more tha2 
defrayed by the receipts at the present meeting. 

The whole number of members who had attended 
this meeting was 3,356, of whom 210 were old life 
members, 35 new life members, and 1,004 were ladies. 
The total receipts at the meeting, as far as could be 
ascertained at present, were about £3,600. After the 
usual votes of thanks and a compliment to the accuracy 
with which the Press had reported the proceedings, the 
meeting adjourned formally to Bath on some day 10 
September, 1864, and thus terminated, as far as business 
is concerned, one of the pleasantest and one of the 
most successful meetings, as to numbers, pecuniary 
profits, and the ability and varied interest of the pape's 





read, ever held by the British Association. 
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= time she had heard from him since his departure. 


Vale of Glenfall. Could he, indeed, expect the beau- 
tiful, refined, and cherished daughter of aristocratic 
wealth and luxury to join him in his wild hunting- 
cabin? It never once entered his mind. 

“ Amy, of Redclyffe, the most fair and fragile-looking 
flower that ever bloomed !—Expose her to a wilderness 
life! No! it was not to be fhoughtof.” So said Lady 
Lemere when she had started Lord Redclyffe to 
Australia; and yet she was only thinking at that time 
of the settlement! How much more dreadful, then, 
the idea, had it ever presented itself to her, of exposing 
Amy to the toils, privations, and perils, of a life de- 
prived of refinement and luxury. 

Amy was in her luxurious bower at Seaton Castle, 
when the letter from her lover was placed in her hand. 
She caught it with a bound of joy—it was the first 
She 
tore it open, and read it with a palpitating heart, her 
eyes filled with tears, then she folled it up, and formed 
a resolution. 

In the meantime, Lord Redclyffe was impatiently 

waiting the return of the ship that was to bring out 
his cargo. The spring came, and he had not heard 
| from the vessel. At last, wishing to get a small garden 
| under cultivation that very seasun, he set out on horse- 


| back, attended by two hired men, mounted, for his 


[GLENFALL. } 

dous grandeur, fascinated by the charming beauty of 
the landscape, delighted with the luxuriant fertility of 
the soil, and the exhilarating purity of the climate, Lord 
Redclyffe, standing upen the lofty mountain on the 
north, and looking down upon this scene of wonderful 


THE THREE ROSES. 
——_—_@—___—— 
CHAPTER L 

That dear old home! 

Something of old, ancestral pride it keeps, 

Though fallen from its early power and vastness, 

The sunlight seems to their eyes brighter there 

n wheresoever else. Mrs. Kemble. 

Tue valley of Glenfall presents a succession of the 
most various sublime and beautiful landscapes in the 
world. ‘The river which flows through it rises among 
magnificent rocks, then sweeps through a beautiful and 
fertile vale, hemmed in by mountains. 

It is, however, the Vale of Glenfall, the scene of my 
romance of real life, which I wish to describe. This 
lovely spot combines enchanting beauty with majestic 
sublimity—hemmed in by lofty mountains, and encircled 
by a rushing river, shaded by groves of lofty trees, 
freshened by springs and feuntains of sparkling water. 

Many years since, it does net matter how many, stood 
on this favoured spot an ancient mansion, one of the 
first erected in the valley of Glenfall. 

The legend of its erection runs thus: 

The head of a noble family in Hampshire, England, 
emigrated to Australia. ‘Ihe settlements were then all 
near the sea-coast. The valleys were traversed by 
hordes ef warlike savages, who sometimes crossed the 
mountains, and made fearful and destructive descents 
upon the settlements. Soon after his arrival, Lord 
itedelyffe formed an exploring and hunting party, who 
purposed crossing the mountains to explore the country. 
_ Lord Redelyffe possessed courage, prudence, and for- 
titude in an eminent degree. He set out with his party 
fully equipped for several months’ exploring, fighting, 
or hunting; .and after many days of alternate travel- 
ling, sporting, skirmishing and rest, during which they 
had suecessfully evaded or repulsed the savages who 
would have interrupted their expedition, early in October 
they reached the sublime and beautiful Vale of Glenfall, 

encircled by its sparklixg river, and shut in by’ its 





beauty and grandeur, exclaimed : 

“ This is a spot to fight and die for! Here will I 
plant my family again! Here pitch my tent! Here 
live, die, and be buried! ” 

The party continued their hunting and exploring a 
few weeks longer, until the frosts and keen winds of 
winter warned them to return to the settlements, which 
they just reached by Christmas. 

Lord Red¢lyffe was as good as his word. Immedi- 
ately upon reaching home he commenced preparations 
for emigrating thither in the spring. His fellow colo- 
nists endeavouréd to dissuade him from so hazardous a 
purpose, but in vain—he seemed possessed with the 
Vale of Glenfall—and neither the arguments nor entrea- 
ties of his friends, present difficulty, toil, privation, or 

pective danger could turn him from his purpose. 

e contrived to rescue enough from the wreck of his 
English estates to purchase the land. He sent over an 
agent to England, where, under pain of death, he dared 
not return in person, to collect the scattered remnants 
of his property, to purchase and send out to him build- 
ing materials, house furniture, farming implements, 
and, in short, everything that was needed to create a 
civilized home in the grand and beautiful wilderness 
upon which he had set his heart. Another mission he 
entrusted to his agent, a letter of tender farewell to his 
beautiful cousin and betrothed bride, living in Hamp- 
shire, at Seaton Castle, under the care of ker aunt, 
Lady Lemere. His letter was full of tenderness and 
hopeful love. He bade her wait in patient confidence 
until he had made this wild and lovely vale “ bloom 
and blossom as the rose,” until his house, gardens, 
and parks in the new world skould equal in comfort 
and elegance her sumptuous residence in the old one. 


| Finaily, until the rapidly-growing country should be 


sufficiently settled to make it a safe retreat for her. 


suajestic mountains. Here, astonished at the stupen- | Then, he said, he would transplant his violet to the 





N about the vale. 
» of extravagant liberality, had here lavished all her 
; rarest and most costly treasures. 


| estate, having left ordeys that his agent should land the 
| cargo, and transport it in waggons to the spot selected 
{for building. It was as early as the Ist of March 
| when he set out—it was near the last of the same month 
‘that he found himself again in the Vale of Glenfall. 
' Already the snow had melted off the mountains, and 
the young grass was springing in the valley, and the 
trees putting forth young buds in the forest. He went 
to work with his two men, felled trees and built a 
cabin of logs as a temporary shelter. Every day re- 
vealed new beauties in the charming landscape, and 
increased the impatience of Lord Redclyffe, to add all 
the improvements of civilization and art to the loveli- 
ness and grandeur of nature. The air was populous 
with wild fowl, the forests filled with game, and the 
beautiful river alive with the finest fish. Coal, iron 


= ore, and red sandstone, a beautiful material for building, 
_ «bounded in the mountains, and springs of mineral 


water, the admirable medicinal qualities of which he 
was chemist enough to appreciate, were freely dispersed 
Indeed, it seemed that Nature, in a fit 


“Tt was a land to 
die for!” And Lord Redclyffe worked like a labourer, 
to get it under cultivation. 

‘At length, one evening in May, when all the scene 

was bathed in a flood of golden sunlight, and the two 
|men, James and Philip, had prepared the evening 
| repast under one of the trees that dotted the vale, 
| Lord Redclyffe was walking up and down the green 
slopes of the hill, now losing himself in contemplating 
the beautiful river, with its fringe of trees, or gazing 
with awe upon the majestic mountains across its flood, 
or, turning back, rested his eyes upon the dim old 
forest, listening to the rustling of wings among the 
leaves, as the birds fluttered to rest, or to the singing 
and chirping of the tiny insects, or to the rushing sound 
of the waters, as they swept around the vale. How 
deep the solitude seemed!—how solemn! But hark! 

There comes a sound that is neither the rushing of 
waters, nor the flutter of birds, nor the chirping of in- 
sects, nor the waving of trees. Nearer and nearer it 
approaches. Lord Redclyffe has stopped, and every 
sense is strained, as he looks and listens down the vale ; 
for he thinks of a hostile tribe of natives. It comes 
nearer and nearer; it is—it is the clatter of many 
horses’ feet. 

“ The savages, the savages! Fly, my lord—fiy!” ex- 
claimed the two men, setting the example by taking to 
their heels. 

Lord Redclyffe, however, kept his eagle eye in the direc- 
tion of the coming horsemen. ‘l'hey emergefrom the trees 
skirting the river, they canter rapidly up the hill, they 
}are in sight. Oh, joy! they are men of England— 
they approach ; they are old friends and neighbours! 
Lord Redclyffe hastened down the hill to meet them, 
and—could this indeed be? was it possible ?—a fragile 
and fairylike figure rode among them, her steed rashed 
upon him. In an instant, with a cry of joy, she threw 
herself upon his bosom, and Redclyffe pressed his owa 
Amy, palpitating with joy and exhaustion, to his 
heart. Forgetful of the friends and neighbours, whose 
sudden appearance had filled his whole soul with joy 
an instant before—forgetful of everything on earth 
or in heaven but her—he pressed her again and again 
to his bosom, half-smothering her with passionate 
kisses, while she clung to him and sobbed for joy. She 
gave noexplanation, and yet he asked no question. At 
last she raised herself from his breast, and blushing with 
sudden self-recollection, she whispered : 

“ Welcome your friends.” 

Then the travellers dismounted, and gathered around 
them, some with pleased and some with grave and 
earnest faces, for it seemed piteous to see that fair, 
fragile girl alone among a baud of hardy men, and to 
know that all their care could not save her from the 
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inevitable hardships to which she had voluntarily 
exposed herself. Ford Redclyffe shook hands with all, 
and raise the hand of one among themwith deep respect 
to his lips. This one was Mr. Roony, a valued friend 
of the family of Amy. 

“ No stories till after supper, friends,” said Lord Red- 
clyffe, as, with Amy on his arm, he led the way up 
the hill. 

The travellers followed, each leading his horse. At 
the top of the hill, Lord Redclyffe found the fugitive 
men returned, and engaged in plucking more fowls to 
dress for this aecession of company. 

“ Where shall we put the lady to sleep, sir? ” asked 
James, “ seeing that there is but one room in the cabin, 
and that is your lordship’s own.” 

Lord Redclyffe started at this question, and fell into 
deep thought. Supper was served, and the travellers 
made a hearty repast of birds, fish, and wild fruits. 
After supper, Mr, Roony, taking Amy by the hand, 
joined Lord Redclyffe, who had remained outside, and 
said : 

“Now, my lord, if you are disposed, I am ready to 
give you a history of this unexpected emigration.” 

Lord Redclyffe bowed, and Mr. Roony was about to 
give his story, but the eyes of Amy were so eloquent, 
her lips half-apart, and so eager, that he smiled, and 
said: 

“ Well, go on then, my daughter. 
your own way,” and withdrew. 

The fragile girl, sinking down upon the bank, drew 
Lord Redclyffe to a seat by her side, and said: 

« Did you think, Edmund, that I could be happy in 
the luxury and self-indulgence of my English home, 
while I knew you were alone in this wild country, Oh, 
don't you know, Edmund, that I would have accom- 
panied you when you came out, if it had not been for 
my aunt—and even yourself. You, even you, objected 
to taking me.” 

“ My own darling, could I take advantage of your 
affection and generosity, to expose you, delicate as you 
are, to all the evils of a savage life ? ” 

“Ah! but Edmund, you should have known—you 
did know, by your own heart, that some mental pains, 
toils, and privations, are. far harder to bear than phy- 
sical oves ; and amongst them are partings, separation, 
prolonged absence from those we love; doubt, fear, 


Tell your story 


the tents, carried them up the hill and pitched them, 
and some turned the waggons down for sleeping places, 
During this time, Lord Redclyffe and Amy sat under 
the oak-tree discoursing. he clergyman again stood 
before them. 

‘‘ My friends, there must be a marriage here to-night ! 
Do you not know it? have you not thought of it? I 
have been waiting to receive some communication upon 
the subject, and now I have to break the matter myself ; 
for well as you love eaeh other, I do not believe you 
have thought of marriage this evening.” 

That was true. They had thought of nothing. They 
were lost in the delight of merely meeting and talking 
with each other again. That was true until now; but 
now Mr. Roony’s words sent an electric shockof ecstacy 
through every nerve of Redclyffe, and threw the delicate 
Amy into a tremor of vague apprehension. Without a 
word, however, Redclyffe arose, and raising Amy, and 
drawing her arm through his own, he requested Mr. 
Roony to summon his friends, and follow him into the 
cabin. 

Then and there they were married. 

They lived in the log cabin about the centre of the 
vale. “The other settlers seleeted farms on the other 
side of the river,over the mountains, or back into the 
depth of the forest, which they began to cut down. The 
beautiful Vale of Glenfall was left to the Redclyffes. 
The .settlers did everything in their power to soften 
the hard lot the fragile Amy had taken upon herself 
when'she became re of a > opel Se 

As years passed, the bracing @ water 
of the mountains, so invigorated Amy, that from being 
an extremely delicate girl she was growing to be a fine, 
robust woman. In the course of two years, a handsome 
and substantial house of red sandstone was erected in 
the vale. This house was furnished) with far’ more 
taste and el ce than us pe ed to the 
dwellings of the early settlers. t one child, a hand- 
some, hearty boy, named after his father, Edmund, 
blessed this. .happy ‘and from him were 
descended all the Redclyffes, ptoprietors of the vale. 
And this is the tradition of the early settlement of the 
Vale of Glenfall. 
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suspense, anxiety for them. Edmund, I could not bear 
this mental torture! Well, just before the receipt of | 
your last letter, my aunt fell ill, and died, when, 
of course, I found myself mistress of my,own fortune | 
and person. As soon as I got. over the shock and grief 
of my dear aunt's death, I, began to think of communi- 
cating the news to you. I had written a letter, and 
was waiting for a ship to carry it, when your missive 
arrived. I read it, Edmund, and I determined to turn all 
my property into cash, and to join you in the wilder- 
ness; dear Edmund, were we not betrothed, and.had I 
not a right to do so. if I pleased? I told some of my 
aunt’s friends. They broke out against me as un- 
womanly, indelicate, and, though I felt that it was not 
as they said, yet. 1 feared that you would think with 
them; but you do net, do you? _ Do you think lightly 
of me for following you out here?” 

“ My darling! it were blasphemy to harbour an evil 
thought of you!” exclaimed Lord Redeclyffe, fervently. 

“Oh, please do not say such extravagant things of 
me, dear Edmund; it mortifies me even more than re- 
proof, because, alas! Ijam so far from deserving com- 
mendation.” 

“You are beyond praise, my darling Amy—go on 
with your narrative, dearest one.” 

“ Well, a clergyman, Mr, Roony, was, then about to 
quit. England. He was at Seaton Castle when your 
letter came. I told him of my project; I asked his 
counsel, and oh, Edmund,.1 hung breathless , upon 
his reply, for I have unbounded confidence in his wis- 
dom and goodness, and ii he had not given his consent 
to my voyage, perhaps I should not have come; per- 
haps nothing but your own summons would then, have 
brought me. But our reverend and. most beloved 
friend approved my decision—nay, he applauded it, 
and blessed me from the fulness of his joy, and told 
me that he would himself accompany me to Australia. 
Well, Edmund, Mr. Roony and myself had many con- 
sultations. He knew many of our friends who wished 
to leave England, and he held many conferences with 
them, the result of which was, that we formed a party 
from our own neighbeurhood to come over, and here we 
all are. We would have announced our intention, had 
any ship been leaving England for Australia, but our 
own, in which we came, was really the first that left. 
So here we are, Edmund—your tenants, your friends, 
and your wife; but oh! Edmund, you do not blame 
me in your heart for this?” 

“My darling, darling girl, do you wish me to be an 
idolater? Do you wish me to fall at your feet and 
adore you?” exclaimed Redclyffe, embracing her 
fondly. 

The purple shades of evening were approaching— 
the stars were coming out one by one—the dew was 
falling—the travellers descended the hill to the spot 


| walked; the housein which they dwelt; the zooms in 





where their waggons had been left, and some took out 


I tave. to make you familiar with the localities of | 
our stories; the grounds about which our people 


which they liyed-and loved, orisinned and suffered.” I 
will strive'to ‘Oak Lo seat of the Redclyffes 
at Glenfall, vividly befors..you. Pray assist me with 
your own attention and imagination. > 

The house was. situated about Kalf-way up the 
gradually rising hill. Behind the house was the dark 
and grim old forest. Before the house, the ground, 
green with verdure, and dotted with groves of old forest 
trees, descended to the river which, rushing around witha 
sweeping curve, forms the shape of a horseshoe; across 
the river, tower the lofty mountains that shut in the 
vale. 

The house itself was built after the manner of most 
old mansions, with more massive strength than ele- 
gance; more breadth. than height, and .with more 
respect to convenience than to appearances; and hence 
the result was greater durability, comfort, and pic- 
turesque effect, than order and regularity. It had been 
constructed of the rich and brilliant. red , sandstone 
found in the meuntains. Its form, was square. and 
narrow, with a high-peaked roof—its. colour, dark red. 
Its foundations kad been laid broad, deep, and strong, 
and, upon them, were raised,two stories, erowned by an 
attic, with dormer windows. 

It was surrounded by a low wall, built.of stone; in 
the centre of which, immediately in front of the house, 
was an iron gate, that opened upon.a road, shaded on 
each side by elm-trees, and which led straight up to, 
the front of the house, 

This portico admitted into the wide passage that 
ran through the middle of the house, dividing.it into 
equal parts. In the centre of the back of this passage 
was the staircase, with its broad. and polished oak 
steps, and its balustrades of mahogany, turning off in 
a scroll to the right and left of the bottom step. 

On the right of this passage was situated first the 
front drawing-reom, whose windows, looked, out upon 
the river and the mountains, and whose back windows 
looked out upon the grim old pine-forest behind the 
house. These rooms had recently been fitted up in 
handsome modern style. 

On the left of the passage was first the front par- 
lour, whese windows commanded the same view with 
those of the front drawing-room; next, the, dining- 
room; and behind that, the comfortable family siiting- 
room—it is to this apartment that I shall soon intro- 
duce you. The furniture of these rooms was.old as 
the house itself. Behind the house, and connected 
with it, were wings; that on the right containing the 
still-room ; that on the left coutained the pantry, the 
kitchen, the seullery, and the laundry. 

Scattered about in the forest, behind the house, were 





At the time our story opens, the only representatives 
of the Redclyffe family were Mrs. Kitty Redclyffe, the: 
widow of Edmund Gordon, the last of the Redclyffes,. 
and Alice, her only child—the heiress of that large estate, 
At this time Alice Redclyffe was finishing her educa- 
tion at the convent school of Sydney. The holidays 
were at hand, when she was ex to leave school, 

' aud great preparations were being made at Oak L 
for her reception. It was in honour of this event that 
the drawing-room had been splendidly refurnished. A 
ball and supper were to celebrate the coming-out of the 


| young and beautiful heiress of the once noble house of 


clyffe. 

Mrs. Redclyffe had invited a party of young people. 
te Oak Lodge, to welcome her daughter upon her re- 
turn home—among them were her niece, Janet Mil- 
dred, the only daughter of her only brother, Mr. Mil- 
dred, of the Limes, with her friend, Jessie Appleton, 
and Maggy Upham the niece of Mr. Burleigh, who for 
fifty years had ministered at the altar of the chapel. 

This party of young people deserve further notice 
than I have given them. — First, Miss Mildred, or Janet 
Mildred, as she was called by her young friends, was 
the loveliest and most loving little creature that ever 
blessed a father’s heart. 

She was his only child—the child for.whom his 
adored wife had given her life asthe priee.of the gift. 

Behind the old hall at The Limes, there was a marble 
monument—it was the tomb of Mary Mildred. P 

Mr. Mildred had wished to name his little daughter 
after his lost angel, but -his mother Janet Mildred, bad 
pom christened soon after her birth, and before the 
hus had res from the stupor into b his 
sudden ‘and terrible loss had. stunned him); and, with- 
out stopping to consult him, she had, as a matter of 
course, named the baby after herself. + j 

‘Mrs. Janet Mildred was an | widew, with 
two children—Mr. Mildred, of Lime; her eldest, 
and Mrs. Redelyffe, of Oak Lodge, her youngest; and 


but-two grandebi , Janet’ Mildred, and Alice Red- 
clyffe. She ided her time. een the two families 
—living during thi asonat Oak Lodge, and 
during the winter at: Hines They were a 






thoroughly united fa 

Janet Mildred Had 4 
grandmother and ‘her 
} part with her. "=" -, Pay UD ss ny 

Mrs, Janet Mildred had exeeedingly rigid notions of 

ropriety, and stipulated in engaging a tutor-that Miss 

ildred should be attended by him in her}walks, 

This was a precatttion indeed not unnecessary, for 
the forest thickets amd the mountain caverns were in- 
fested with a banditti then peculiar to this region— 
desperate mén, who would watch and wait, descend 
upon the unguarded house, or the solitary traveller, 
and commit any act of horrible atrocity to which neces- 
sity or inclination might drive them. In guarding 
against one species of danger, however, Mrs. Milkired 
exposed her ‘grandchild to another. Thinkof it! a 
youth of humble parentage, who became a tutor in 
order to make money to complete his collegiate educa- 
tion, eighteen years old, handsone, intellectual, ardent, 
earnest, with his heart as yet unawakened frem its 
child-sleep—made the constant companion of a girl of 
fifteen, in the morning ride, in the forenoon studies, in 
the afternoon recreation, in the evening walk. 

They loved—it_was ,ineyitable!—but so. purely, so 
highly, so spiritually, that not one word of love had 
passed the lips of either, and it might yet have been 
long, very long, before their delicate affection would 
have betrayed itself, or alarmed the prudence of her 
haughty family, had» not’ the serpent entered their 
paradise in the shape of—Jessie Appleton. 

It ‘is amazing how much evil ‘is. wrought by people 
‘-of the: best intentions.” |‘ Mrs. Mildred had conceived 
it proper that instead of being sent to school, Miss 
Mildred, should havea tutor at. home. Next, that in- 
stead of being suffered to roam at large like-other young 
things, Miss Mildred should have the ‘tutor always at 
her side, with his graceful form, his:glorious eyes, his 
deep-toned voice, and his eloquent words; and last and 
worst, as Janet approached ‘her sixteenth year, Mrs. 
Mildred fulminated a bull that Miss Mildred must have 
a'female companion, and Jessie Appleton, a distant 
relative of the family, was engaged 'to come and stay 
atthe Limes... This: fascinating and intriguing girl 
was; not strictly speaking handsome—she was below 
the middle size, her figure rather bony, her complexion 
dark, and: her features strongly marked. Her hair and 
brows were black, and her eyes large, dark, and power- 
ful-in their force of attraction. Her movements were 
exceedingly graceful. 

On leaving her city home, her mother had said to her: 
“You go out alone in the world, Jessie; you have 
nothing but your cleverness to carve your fortune 
with ; but you can do it!” 

“ If I were beautiful I could,” said Jessie. 

“You have fine eyes, and a woman with a fine pair 
of eyes can produce the effect of beauty, or she can 
manufacture any other beauty.” 

“ But what can a girl do with such a catastrophe of 


‘been sent to school; her 
never would consent to 





the cabins of the natives who worked the farm, 


a nose as I have?” laughed Jessie, 
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“ When you converse with people make them look 

st your eyes, and they will forget your nose—it is your 
eyes, your eyes, and your soft voice, and your grace 
that must make your fortune!” 
Jessie laughed. to think how much more skilled she 
was in such art through her mere natural instincts than 
the mother who adyised her. Such was the companion 
selected for the beautiful, affectionate, and confiding 
Janet, And ingly, some short time previous to 
the commencement of our story, she had arrived. at 
the Limes. 

The Limes was a handsome residence. It stood in 
the midst of a grove of trees, which gave their name to 
the homestead. There was no undergrowth, and the 
grass was green and smooth as velyet—so that even in 
the autumn the deep shade of the magnificent trees was 
as healthful as pleasant. Fine. orchards, fine gardens, 
and well-cultivated fields, surrounded the house. The 
estate was the best stocked with cattle in the whole 
country—while a stable of thorough-bred and well- 
pears f horses, and a kennel of the finest hounds, 
formed the delight of its master. 

The cabins of the natives who worked the planta- 
tion were apart by themselves, in a green glen. The 
little heuses were built ten on each side of the road, 
thus forming a street. .They were all uniform, painted 
white, and with one door between two windows. in 
front. Each had its little garden behind, and its apple, 
pear, or -tree shading in front. At the head of 
this street, crossing it at right angles and facing down 
it, was the foreman’s house. This was also white— 
but it was larger and more commodious than the others, 
and it had a flower-garden in front, and a larger gar- 
den behind. The foreman was an old attached servant 
of the family, whose father and grandfather had lived 
in the family. 

When Jessie Appleton arrived at the Limes, the 
the grand old forest-trees, and the wealth of the 
estate with its labourers, its fields, gardens, orchards, 
and stock of every description, excited her admiration 
and provoked her enyy—admiration of the estate, envy 
of its heiress. Such a set of feelings could not arise in 
a strong, subtle, and uuprincipled nature like hers, 
without sooner or later becoming the master motives of 
her actions, She watched the favourable points of her 
position, and resolved to-take the greatest advantage of 
every one. For, “why should this silly, simpering, 
cooing little fool have all this great plantation, and I, 
her cousin, have none?” she said. The respect with 
which she was treated by Mrs. Mildred, the affectionate 
confidence reposed in her by Janet, the esteem she had 
won from the tutor, all were available for her purpose, 
and most of all was the deep unspoken love that her 
keen observation perceived to exist between Charles 
Staunton, the tutor, and Janet Mildred. “If this foolish 
attachment should provoke her father to disinherit her 
—at least the chance is not bad. The very fervour of 
her father’s love for Janet, if that love were abandoned 
for a passion for another, and outraged by disobedience 
in marrying that other against his consent—yes! the 
very love of her father turned to wrath, would drive 
him to disown the ingrate daughter. But the fools of 
lovers are so slow, they would content themselves with 
their present life ten years yet, and never take another 
step unless something happened to rouse up opposition. 
That I know would soon kindle their deep calm love— 
deep and calm as the depths of the sea before a storm— 
into a passion, intoa tempest! I must put my shoulder 
to this wheel!” 

When a good heart and a strong mind determine 
upon a good act—the angels assist that soul with an 
opportunity. When a bad man or woman, with the 
necessary strength of will, resolve upon any evil end, 
the devil is ready to supply the means. 

Jessie Appleton had arrived in July. It was the latter 
part of the month that Miss Mildred and herself were 
invited to make a visit to Oak Lodge, to be there to 
Ne i Miss Redclyffe, the cousin of the latter, to her 

ome. 

The distance from the Limes to Oak Lodge was fif- 
teen miles; but with their fleet horses The Limes family 
frequently rode it early in the morning, dined, supped, 
and returned in the evening ; sometimes by moonlight 
or starlight; and nothing could be more delightfal 
than those fine night-rides through the fresh, green, 
a forest, after’the heat-of an oppressive summer 


ak and Charles Staunton always fell into silence 
—into delicious reverie, while riding side by side 
through the dim, uncertain forest path—they needed 
not the medium of words to commune there. It wasa 
delightful ride—the freshness of the evening breeze, 
the brightaess of the wonderful stars, tl e vague, ro- 
mantic dimness of the forest aisles, all conspired to 
refresh and invigorate the mind. 

Jessie Appleton had noticed the effect of these forest 
night-rides; and she always took care to drop behind, 
or ride on before, making the excuse that the path was 
not wide enough for three equestrians; and thus she 
would give the lovers every opportunity of improving 
the romance, and yielding to the temptation of the 
' . It was in vain though, as yet; their affection 





inspire the wish for a change. And it was this that 
made Jessie Appleton exclaim in her vexation against 
the apathy of the lovers. It was this that made her 
resolve to bring about a denouement. 

The day upon which Miss Mildred had intended to 
set out for Oak Lodge, turned out to be very sultry. 
Miss Appleton proposed that they should defer it 
until evening, and take the ride through the forest 
by starlight. This was agreed upon—accord- 
ingly, after tea, Janet kissed her grandmother, who 
“een soon to join her at Glenfall, and kissed her 
ather,,who pledged his word to follow the next day, 
and went down to take an affectionate leave of her 
“old women,” as she called all the old servants 
whose. comfort ,was her peculiar care; and ac- 
companied by Jessie Appleton, and attended by 
Charles Staunton set out for Her ride. Jessie Appleton 
dropped behind as usual; and again as usual the child- 
like lovers dropped into a reverie, broken only by low- 
toned observations by one of them and a soft assent 
by the other. They reached the Vale of Glenfall 
and Oak Lodge by ten o’clock, and there they found 
assembled, Mr. Burleigh, his niece, Margaret Upham, 
and lastly, Captain George Houghton, who was a rela- 
tion of the Redclyffe family, and the owner of the 
largest estate in the neighbourhood. Miss Redclyffe 
had been betrothed to him from childhood. She had 
grown in beauty by his side, and he had loved her in 
a gentle, domestic way, and was accustomed to think 
of her as his future wife. She had left home at fifteen 
years of age for school, and he had not seen her for 
three years. He had, as a matter of course, been invited 
to Oak Lodge to welcome her. Mrs. Redclyffe leaving 
a request that Miss Appleton would do the honours of 
the house during her absence, had departed to bring home 
her daughter the day before. She was expected home 
that evening; hence the presence of the company. 
Mrs. Redclyffe had gone in her own carriage, attended 
by her own servants; therefore the precise hour of her 
return was uncertain—but ten o’clock struck, and she 
had not come; eleven struck, and still no sound of 
carriage-w heels disturbed the silence ; at twelve o'clock 
the company gave her up. for the night, and retired 
to The next night was the time appointed for 
the grand ball that was to celebrate Miss Redclyffe’s 
coming-out. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Earty the next morning the guests, assembled at 
Glenfall, met in the morning-room that commanded 
the slope of the grove-shaded hill as it rolled to the 
river, and of the surrounding mountains. Right across 
the river, opposite to them, was the Lover's Leap—a 
bold, perpendicular rock, with a wild legend connected 
with it. 

“ Who knows the story?” inquired Jessie Appleton. 

“Every one knows it, but no one tells it but Mr. 
Burleigh, and he never ‘tells it in any other place than 
on the summit of the roek,” replied Captain George 
Houghten. 

Jessie Appleton sauntered to the side of Mr. Bur- 
leigh, and said in her soft, coaxing tones : 

“Oh! Mr: Burleigh, will you not form a party over 
to Lover’s Leap to-day and tell the story? I doso 
love those wild legends—and I should so delight to 
get a view of this vale from that prominence.” 

Mr. Burleigh was about to decline, upon the score of 
his infirmities and the fatigue of ascending the hill, 
but Jessie’s large, dark, pleading eyes were fixed on his 
own, and there was no resisting them. He said that 
he would do so “with pleasure,” if it were agreeable 
to the rest of the company. 

“Of course it will be agreeable to the rest of the 
party,” exclaimed Margaret Upham. “Let us go, 
uncle; Mrs. and Miss Redclyffe will not be here till 
night now, and I want a good opportunity for a senti- 
mental flirtation with—I know who!” 

“ Will you never, be steady, Maggy—never deport 
yourself like a lady?” whispered Mr. Burleigh. 

“Never, while you abbreviate my pretty name of 
Margaret to Maggy! It makes me feel like a boy!” 
she said, as she placed a straw hat jauntily upon her 
head; and, in fact, with her roguish black eyes, laugh- 
ing lips, and clustering curls, her mirthful counten- 
ance, half in dark shadow from the rim of her hat, 
half in light from the kissing of the sunshine, Maggy 
Upham looked like a saucy—a very saucy—boy, and 
nothing élse. 

“T could fall desperately in love with that little 
imp!” mused Captain Houghton, as he leaned against 
a pillar of the’ piazza and contemplated Maggy; “she 
has just eccentricity enough ‘to bewilder all one’s 
senses; but this will not do. I must take my eyes 
off!” 

But taking his eyes off and leeping them off the 
handsome maiden was not so eas: ; he disapproved of 
Maggy from his soul—he was so'cly dissatistied with 
himself at the anomaly of the ve. 7 peculiarities he so 
thoroughly contemned attracting him most forcibly. 
Maggy was Mr. Burleigh’s niece—tuat was her passport 









was too childlike, too simple, confiding, and happy, to | 








into good society—otherwise she was poor, uneducated, 
rather rudé, but withal possessing a hearty, joyous, 
genial nature, that mado her the soul of any frolic 
that was afoot. 

“You must excuse her, gentlemen! You must excuse 
her,” said her uncie, “she has never had the benefit of 
Py society, and a single man is unfit to bring up a 
gi 

“ Well then, uncle, that proves the evil of your vows 
of celibacy.. You ought to have got married like an 
honest member of society, and then I should have been 
your daughter and not your niece!” 

Her uncle started, grew pale, looked searchingly, 
steadily, severely into the face of his niece, but Maggy’s 
eyes were dancing with those of Oaptain Houghton, 
and she seemed to havé forgotten her light words. A 
bitter, bitter groan, suppressed at the lips, broke from 
the bosom of the clergyman, and he fell into a deep 
gloom. He checked Maggy’s rudeness no more that 
morning. 

“Miss Redclyffe, of Oak Lodge, will have to watch 
her betrothed,” said Jessie Appleton to herself (Jessie 
Appelton always spoke truth when shé spoke to herself, 
and seldom at any other time) ; and “ Margaret Upham 
is as much the niece of that man as I am the nephew 
of my mother. I have your secret, Mr. Burleigh, and 
that is another favourable point in my destiny; so 
much for keeping my eyes open.” 

Overflowing with exuberant life, Maggy Upham had 
whirled out of the room, and Captain Houghton was 
about to follow, when the sound of carriage-wheels 
was heard below, and the travelling chariot of Mrs. 
Redclyffe rolled slowly up the hill. The gentlemen 
present sprang down the steps to meet and assist the 
ladies from the carriage. Mrs. Redclyffe came first—a 
tall, dark-complexioned, dignified woman, in the prime 
of life, and in the rich maturity of matronly beauty. 
She alighted and stepped forward with a queen-like 
air of blended majesty and graciousness. 

“ What a magnificent woman is Mrs. Redclyffe! A 
step like a reindeer’s, a neck like a swan’s, an eye like 
an eagle’s, a .mien like a monarch’s! Heavens! if I 
had a form and face like that, I could do what I pleased 
with it. But Alice—Miss Redclyffe, the heiress—let’s 
see what she is like!” commented Jessie Appleton, as 
she watched the carriage door. 

Miss Redclyffe alighted and passed quickly through 
the hall and entered the house, her figure muffled in a 
large black silk shawl, her face hidden by a black lace 
veil. 

“She is either ugly or very beautiful. She is either 
ashamed of her face or she saves it for a dazzling effect in 
full dress—now which is it ? They say she was beautiful 
when she left home for school; but girls change so 
much as they grow up—the ugly frequently growing 
handsome, the beautiful as often becoming plain. Woe 
for her if she has not beauty enough to countercharm 
the spell woven around the heart of her betrothed! 
This is a nice set of cross-purposes as ever I saw. Cap- 
tain Houghton betrothed to Miss Redclyffe and in love 
with Maggy, whom he would never marry—Maggy 
passionately in love with him—Janet Mildred loving, 
unconsciously, pensive Charles Staunton—Charles 
Staunton enamoured of her. 

All the guests were waiting impatiently for the break- 
fast bell to ring, when they should meet at table the 
heiress of Oak Lodge, in whose honour they were as- 
sembled. The music their ears so thirsted for, at last 
sounded on the air, and each gentleman selecting 
a lady, the company adjourned to the breakfast- 
room. At the head of the table appeared Mrs. 

Redclyffe, who had changed her dress, but no- 
where visible was the heiress. Mrs. Redclyffe 
gracefully invited her guests to be seated, and apolo- 
gized for the absence of Miss Redclyffe that morning, by 
saying that her daughter was greatly fatigued. She 
also explained the cause of their not arriving the even- 
ing before, by remarking that Miss Redclyffe had been 
too much exhausted by the first part of their journey 
to be able to accomplish the distance in ‘one day, so 
had rested one night on the road; and, bowing grace- 
fully, she sat down. 

“We hope, madam, that Miss Redclyffe will be 
sufficiently restored to join us at dinner,” remarked 
Captain Houghton. 

“Miss Redclyffe cannot have the pleasure of meet- 
ing her friends until the evening,” replied the lady. 

After breakfast the party formed for Lover’s Leap. 
The horses were brought to the door. They 
mounted and cantered off down the hill to the river; 
a ferry-boat took them across, and they began to as- 
cend the opposite mountain by a circuitous back path. 

Jessie Appleton, contrary to her usual custom, kept 
near Miss Mildred. “ What a venerable looking man 
is Mr. Burleigh, my love,” she said to Janet; “ with 
his silver hair and reverend countenance, he reminds 
me of what St. Paul might have been in his old age.” 

“Yes, dear Mr. Burleigh! but I am so sorry that he 
is so infirm, Whiata pity it is that people we love 
should grow old and become infirm.” 

“Ah, but he approaches a better and a happier 
world,” replied Miss Appleton. 
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“ Yes, but we don’t want any better or happier world 
than this. If the Lord would please to let us, I should 
like to live a hundred centuries on this very earth, with 
all my dear friends around me.” 

“ Oh, that is very wicked, my dear! Bat to return 
to Mr. Burleigh; has he been here a long time?” 

“Fifty years last January, they say. He was or- 
dained here, and he has lived here ever since.” 

“ Hum-m-m,” cooed Jessie, in a reverie; “ well—ah 
~—how long has his lovely niece been with him?” 

“Magey?” 

“ Of course? he has no other, has he?” 

“Oh, no! but then you called her ‘lovely,’ which 
was so funny; well, she has been with him ever since 
she was two years old—before I can remember,” 

“Yes! whois she? Where did she come from?” 

“ Well, she is the daughter of a deceased sister or 
somebody, and he brought her away from somewhere.” 

“Has Mr. Burleigh always remained here, and never 
been abroad ?” 

“Yes, once he was away two years. It was a year 
after his return to this. neighbourhood that he received 
a notice of his sister’s death, and he went and fetched 
home her child, Margaret, and he put her in charge 
of his housekeeper; she has been with him many 
years, and now keeps house for him.” 

“Um-m-hum-m,” again murmured Jessie; then she 
suddenly inquired, “ How old is Mr. Burleigh? Quite 
aged, isn’t he? ” 

“Oh, yes! very, very old—almost seventy.” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Miss Appleton, with 
surprise. 

“ Yes; is not that old?” 

Jessie smiled. 

“ Why, my dear, I supposed him to be eighty—he 
looks that. I could not make some things out either, 
at that rate; but, my little love, how old is his 
nieee ?” 

“Margaret Upham is twenty-five, but few take her 
to be so old; many people think her about twenty.” 

“U-m-m-me,” replied Jessie. 

I wish I could give the reader an idea of the low, 
slow, cooing murmur with which that “ U-m-m-me” 
was floated out. It was one of Jessie’s fascinations ; 
it expressed, besides an affirmative, love, sympathy, 
comfort, consolation—only Jessie was so fond of it that 
she used it in place, and, as now, out of place—always 
instead of yes; like her undulating motion, it was cha- 
racteristic of her. 

“You may ride on now, love, and join Staunton, 
who is waiting for us at the summit. I must stop here 
to arrange my habit a little;” and Janet, without 
hesitation, ambled forward to join her tutor. 

The party dismounted at the summit of the hill, and 
walked forward through a tangled thicket of stunted 
pines and cedars, and over jagged rocks, to the front of 
the precipice, where the lover’s rock ascended ina bold 
perpendicular from the river. They seated themselves 
upon the flat rocks upon its top, Mr. Burleigh occupying 
the central seat. The view from this summit was 
sublim2, bordering upon the terrific. Behind them was 
the thicket of stunted pines and cedars that, finding 
scant root among the rocks, crowned the mountain. 
Before them was the grand amphitheatre of Glenfall, 
encompassed on three sides with a crescent-shaped 
ridge of hills, the centre of the crescent being Lover’s 
Leap. Below them, at the distance of several hundred 
feet, rushed the rapid river, filling up the pauses in the 
conversation with its roar; the vale rising from its 
banks rolled off in green undulations, shaded with 
groves of trees, towards the forest in the background, 
Half-way up the ascent stood old Oak Lodge, sur- 
rounded with its aged ancestral trees. 

“ Do not stand too near the edge of the precipice, 
Miss Margaret. Do not look down, Miss Mildred, you 
may grow dizzy and fall,” were the warnings given as 
the ladies arose to view the scene. 

It was necessary to one—Janet Mildred grew pale 
and reeled away from the edge; the tutor caught her 
arm. But Magaret Upham, with a glad, exultant 
spring, stood upon the extreme edge of the shelving 
and frightful precipice, throwing up her arms as if for 
a leap. Janet screamed, Margaret laughed and 
sprang backward, again seating herself; and then 
Miss Appleton, turning to Mr. Burleigh, said: 

“ Now, Mr. Burleigh, for the ‘ Legend of the Lover's 
Leap! ” 

a old man bowed to the company, and began his 
tale. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Many, very many years ago, when this property was 
in the hands of Frank Redclyffe, the grandson of Lord 
Redclyffe, the first settler, there came to this part 
of the country a young Englishman, of rank, and 
wealth. He was a colonel in the Hussars, from incli- 
nation to a martial life rather than from the necessity 
of entering the profession. He is said to have been a 


very handsome man ; of tall and commanding stature, 
Roman features, fired by the light of a falcon eye, and 
softened by an abundance of raven ringlets. 


His 


manner, his gestures, the tones of his voice, possessed 
that maryellous fascination that gained the love of all 
who knew him. Major Clinton had come out only to 
see the country, at the invitation of Frank Redclyffe, 
who, having been sent to England for education, had 
formed an acquaintance with Clinton at Oxford. 

Of course, Major Clinton became the guest of Mr. 
Redclyffe. At this period a tribe of natives dwelt on 
the other side of the hills. They had the privilege of 
fishing at a certain place in the river. head of 
this tribe was a woman—Zara, the daughter of the 
great chief, Parah. 

“But I did not know that a woman ever reigned 
over a tribe—I thought their- women were generally 
degraded,” said Jessie Appleton. 

“ They are, generally. We see by the chrenicles of 
the early settlement of the country, that the custom 
prevailed to some extent. Zara was a wild forest girl, 
of dark, luxurious, beauty. Her form was tall and 
majestic, but beautifully proportioned; a small head, 
an arched, undulating neck, rounded limbs, Lot apm to- 
ward the delicate wrists and ankles, and small and ele- 
gantly shaped feet and hands. Her features were of the 
Jewish style; her complexion dark but singularly clear, 
lips. Her eyes were large and dark, full of liquid fire 
—fierce and soft, as anger or tenderness her ; 
her eyebrows were black and heavy, her eyelashes 
long, thick, and black, and her hair rolled ia shining 
waves of purplish black, nearly to her feet. She 
usually wore a superb dress of fine scarlet cloth, richly 
and beautifully embroidered with various coloured 
beads, silks, and gold and silver threads, and fringed 
with variegated feathers. Her dress was short, and 
confined to her waist by a belt, in which were stuck 
one or two elegantly-wrought poniards, pu from 
the white settlers. Her neck, arms, and legs were 
bare; three or four rows of bright beads decked her 
throat, and heavy gold and silver bracelets encircled 
her wrist and ankles. Her purplish locks, twined with 
many a gem, hung far below her waist. The fame of 
the wondrous beauty of the queen of this tribe had 
gone all over the whole settlement; and by the people, 
the beautiful Zara was loved and adored with all the 
enthusiasm of savage idolatry. Her hand had been 
sought in marriage by the chiefs of other tribes, but 
Zara had never felt love. She seemed something set 
apart and sacred; the vestal queen rejected all offers 
with proud disdain. 

One day there was'a hunt upon the hills; Mr. Red- 
clyffe and Major Clinton joined init. The fox after 
running a circuit of thirty miles, closely pursued by the 
hounds and hunters, of whom Major Clinton was the 





foremost, fled toward the river, took this direction 
through the thicket straight to this precipice, madly 
followed by Major Clintom on his spirited horse. The 
fox sprang to the edge of the precipice, paused, took 
breath, gave one fearful look around, when Major 
Clinton, on his fiery horse, came thundering on, and 
took the leap. The fierce horse of the hunter, in the 
delirium of the chase, sped madly on, and sprang over 
after the quarry! The hounds had started, and stopped 
short at the brink of the precipice, and now they set up 
a fearful wail. Other hunters rode up, but seeing no 
signs of a catastrophe, suspeeted none; supposing that 
Major Clinton had, upon losing the quarry, taken another 
‘oad, 


road, 

Major Clinton’s brain had reeled, and he had lost 
his senses at the moment the fearful leap was taken. 
When he recovered them he found himself lying on a 
pallet of delicate furs, in a tent hung on the inside with 
fine yellow cloth richly embroidered with silver thread. 
The setting sun was pouring a flood of golden light 
through the opening into the tent, which bathed the 
dark, bright, glorious form of the Indian queen, who 
stood in its full blaze. Mujer Clinton strove to col- 
lect his thoughts, It was some time before he could 
recollect what had happened. At last he did; and 
then beckoning to the dark beauty, who immediately 
approached him, he said— 

“I know what has occurred; but by what miracle 
was I saved?” 

Zara replied in broken English—“ broken music”— 
that her people were out upon the river in their boats 
fishing ; that they had seen the fatal leap, that the 
horse was dashed to pieces at the foot of the precipice, 
but that he had been caught between the strong forks 
of a projecting tree a few feet from the summit; that 
her people had climbed the rock, rescued him, and 
brought him to their encampment. Clinton found that 
his right arm had been broken by the fall, but that 
it was set, splintered and bound up with great skill, 
also, that his body was severely bruised. But Clinton 
thought not of his wounds and bruises—his whole soul 
was flooded with an excess of splendour and beauty that 
he could scarcely bear and live. Languid, prostrate 
and helpless as he was, the approach of the dark, 
bright, luxurious beauty, threw all his senses into a de- 
lirium of excitement that threatened the stability of his 
reason. He recovered rapidly, but he had no wish to 
quit his quarters. Heedless of the anxieties of his 
friends, he avoided informing them of his whereabouts, 








lest they should disturb him in his delicious life of 





blended ecstacy and anguish. You will anticipate the 
result. He with his grace, and eloquence, woeed and 
won the fierce and beautiful ferest queen. 

Ak, the tigress grew as gentle as the doe—the queen 
became the slave! Her warriors saw with a fierce and 
bitter jealousy the growing weakness of their queen. 
They assembled to consult—they went to her and ex- 
postulated. In vain! in vain! She did not heed or’ 
even hear them! her soul was absorbed in one idea— 
one life; her senses all bound up in one ecstatic trance, 
They met again in council, and, decided that the white: 
intruder should leave their encampment within twenty- 
four hours, at the peril of his life. ‘This decision was 
conveyed to Clinten the same evening. He assented 
very calmly. And she! she left her crown—she left 
her glorious heritage of independence, of love, of wor- 
ship, and of power, and followed like a slave the foot- 
ree of her chosen master when he bade her follow!” 
A hut in the depths of the forest received the English 
officer and his mistress. He supplied his wants and 
hers by hunting and fishing. She cooked his meals and 
served him fondly. This, conld not last long. The 
highly-educated, highly-accomplished, elegant and fas- 
tidious officer could nut long content himself with a 
savage, however attractive she might be. After 
the first ecstatic shock sent to iis heart by her 
dark electric beauty had subsided, his passion waned. 
And, after he had ceased to love her, her ten- | 
derness, humility, and submission only disgusted 
him; he determined to leave her. Ernest Clinton 
had all a fine gentleman’s abhorrence of “a scene,” 
He resolved to evade it, se one day he took leave 
of Zara as if for a day of hunting, and never saw her 
but once more. He turned his steps towards Glen- 
fall, where he arrived late in the afternoon. Mr. Red- 
clyffe received him with surprise and joy, as one from 
the dead. He told them the story of his rescue by the 
natives, and of his sojourn among them—but he said 
nothing of Zara. Mr, Redclyffe introduced him to his 
young sister, Edith Redclyffe, for her exceeding beauty 
called the “ Flower of Glenfall.” She had just returned 
from school, and had arrived at Oak Lodge during the 
absence of Clinten. Very lovely she was—with her “ebe- 
like style of beauty, her exquisite form, her fair eom- 
plexion, blue eyes, and the clustering auburn tendrils 
that contrasted so brightly with her snowy forehead 
and roseate cheeks. Ernest Clinton was thrown con- 
stantly in her society; and he found her mind 
and heart as richly cultivated as her person was 
beautiful. He loved her—not with that passion- 
ate delirium of attraction that had bound him to Zara, 
but with a deep and tender love, founded upon esteem ; 
a love that might have possessed redeeming power but 
for his sins against Zara. A few weeks passed, and 
Ernest Clinton was the accepted lover of Rdith, an 
their marriage-day was fixed. Splendid preparations 
were made. The report of the magnificence of the 
approaching bridal spread all over the country. A 
number of relatives and friends were invited. The 
marriage-day came. Evening drew on. The guests. 
assembled. Night was turned to day with the splen- 
dour ef the illuminations. The marriage ceremony 
was over, and the company were all in the drawing- 
room. Dancing and music drowned all other sounds. 
Suddenly, in the pauses of the music, arose a wild, ua- 
earthly wail! It was so fierce in its despairing woe, 
that it might well be taken for the death-ory of a soul 
condemned to eternal perdition. The guests paused and 
looked at each other. “It is a blast of wind among 
the pines,” said one. “It is the howl of a pack of 
wolves,” said another—and the music pealed forth 
again, and the dance went on. But again it rose, that 
fearful wail—piercing the air, and echoed back by the 
rocks and caverns. It came frem the opposite side of 
the river. The music ceased—the dancers, the whole 
pomaeany poured out into the garden. ‘kere, in the 
full light of the harvest moon—there, upon the highest 
summit of the opposite tower-like rock, sat Zara, sing- 
ing her death-song. As the bridegroom reaclod the 
spot, she ceased—cleared the air with a sudden bound, 
and plunged into the waters beneath! Such was tho 
end of Zara, the beautiful Queen. Such the Legend 
of the Lover's Leap. 

(To be continued.) 


EEE 


Scutrrure has made wonderful progress in France 
during the last sixty years. Never in any country, or 
at any time, have animals been reproduced so true, 80 
life-like as we see them come from the hands of the 
French sculptor of the present day. Look at the lions 
of antiquity, curled all over like shaggy dogs, and then 
com them with the lions, wolves, and dogs sculp- 
tured by Pujet, Coysevox, and Coustoux at Versailles, 
at the Louvre, and the Porte St. Denis. It was in 
1834, when M. Barrye exhibited his “ Lion au Serpent,” 
that France first escaped from the old ‘routine, and got 
into the right track. At present, animal soufptors are 
very numerous, forming, as they do, a very interesting 
and remarkable school of French statuary. Amongst 
these, M. Barrye, the special refornier of the art, stands 
apart as the great master. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S HOUSE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


itr. HaLLiwewt, whe has been forsome time making 

ches on the Shakesperian sites, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, has lately caused farther excavations to be made 
in New-place Gardens, the site which he had purchased 
gome time since, and that of the house in which the 
pect last lived, But @ small portion of the original 
structure remains. ‘A lrief Guide,” just issued by Mr. 
Halliwell, says, that on the eouth side of the excavations 
(abutting in Chapel Lane) ‘will be ebserved the 
foundations of the external wall of Shakespeare’s own 
house, passing. under a modern fire-place belonging to 
the Clopton residence;” and that “ to the right of the 
fire-place is Shakespeare's well.” In the centre of the 
foundations, a solid piece of brick-greining belenging 
to the cellar of the original house was found; bata few 
days since some explorations were made in the street 
front, and extending a short distance down Chapel 
Lane. At the corner of the latter was discovered a 
small portion of the original foundation, whieh showed 
that the house stretched further into the lane than the 
wall of the garden at present shows. 

In Chapel Street the excavations brought to light a 
flight of steps, apparently leading into an area, and 
thence to the lower apartments of the house. It may 
not be idle to speculate that down these steps “ many 








a time and eft” the “ peeler” of that day, some ancient 
Dogberry or Seacele, stealthily crept, treading softly 
inte the preeincts of the larder, and there whilst egling | 
the cook, regaled himself on cold mutton, and quaffed | 
a flagon ef sack. The lecal journal hopes the period | 
is not far distant, when may be seen the utter demoli- | 
tion of what is called the theatre—according to it, a | 
most unsightly structure, and the sooner razed to the 
ground the better, so that seme part, if net the whole 
of the original scheme, may be carried out, and the 
ens thrown open to the public. .Semething of the 
ind will now be done, as in a few days visitors de- 
sirous of going over the grounds, will be permitted to 
do so by applying for tickets of admission at “the 
birth-place,” thus giving ready access to a spot in 
which every one must feel an interest. 





THE WOODLAND. 


On! I long to revisit the woodland to-day, 
Where eft in the hours of the past I have strayed; 
But that woodland lies far from my life~path away, 
Though in memory all its bright scenes are por- 
trayed. 
I see the green bank where the violets grew— 
The rock where the moss was se bright and so deep ; 
The pines, where the light breeze came murmuring 
through, 
With cadence of music to lull care asleep. 


I hear the low roar of the reck-boun¢ cascade, 
Whese feam-wreaths are bright with a rainbow-like 
gleam ; 
The waters are singing afar through the glade, 
To the host of pale lilies asleep on the stream. 
The leaf harps are ehiming with each fitful breeze 
That dallies in sport in the shadowy bowers; 
Now kissing the teps of the leftiest trees— 
Now steoping to catch the soft breath ef the flowers. 


T long to revisit the woodland ence more: 
To sit once again on the rock-crested peak; 
Te gaze far away over streamlet and shore, 
While the cool mountain breezes are fanning my 
cheek. 
I know that the flowers are as fresh and as gay; 
The moss is as brig+t on the rock by the stream : 
But the woodland lies far from my life-path away, 
And I visit it only in memory’s dream. 
Grace GorDoN. 


Some disagreements having sprung up between the 
clergy ef St. Alban’s Chureh, Gray’s Inn-lane, and the 
congregation, in reference to the mode of conducting 
Divine service there, the clergy have issued a +astoral 
a which does not yet appear to have healed the 

ch, 





WE are abeut to complete a great telegraph line from 
London to India, through v“eserts the sovereignty of 
which is claimed by predatory Arabs. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Patriek Stewart, of the Royal Engineers, who 
distinguished himself so much during the Indian 
Matiny, has been intrusted with the general manage- 
ment of the line, as much as a reward for gallantry as 


WOMAN'S PRIDE. 


CHAPTER L 


Iwas glad it was Fanny, and not Desideria. I 
should not have liked to see my elegant friend reduced 
to those straits of shabby gentility. And yet it must 
come to that I knew, for the futher dead, and the mo- 
ther sunk into hopeless imbecility, there was nothing 
left fer the daughters but to win their bread as best 
they might. And this, in fact, was Fanny’s errand to 
me. Though why she should havecome to me heaven 
only knows: for I was but a lonely woman, familiar, 
for years, with all the makeshifts of poverty, to be sure, 
but having neither money nor influence outside a small 
circle of warm and willing friends of scarcely more 
social consideration than myself. Yet come she had, 
and I was determined to do my best for her. 

The Grants, as a family, had united, in their fortunes, 
the discordant elements of good blood, good breeding, 
elegant tastes, and widely-extended social influence, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, an income far less than 
their wants. During the lifetime of the paterfamilias, 
a man of talent and consideration, they had lived with 
a degree of comfort, and even of elegance, as such 
people will often manage to do; but his sudden de- 
mise, without even the safeguard of a life-insuranee, 
had swept away the only barrier between the three 
women and actual want. The household effects, the 
library and pictures sold for enough te give them a 
little start, if only any business ceuld be found at which 
they might thereafter earn a scanty subsistence. 
Living in town they had decided was out of the ques- 
tio ; and really poverty in the city is far more degrad- 
ing than the saxae degree of indigence in the country. 
There, at least, one can be clean, and can besides boast 
of a bit of turf, a flower or two, and a far better allow- 
ance of blue canopy thax the narrow streets of a town, 
afford. Thank God, in the country there are at least 
a few things upon which man cannot set a price. 

I thought of this when Fanny sat before me in my 
little parlour. She was like her mother—all Lashley, 
in fact, with scarce a trace of the Grant blood in her 
features. Blonde hair, neither heavy nor handsome; 
an opaque skin, with tints that even then hinted of 
sallowness; mild, expressionless blue eyes, and a pain- 
ful contraction and narrowness about head, and chest, 
and figure—these made up Fanny Graunt’scharacteristics. 
At least so she looked to me, in her shabby black dress 
and rusty boots. I could remember times, when I had 
seen her in the blaze of elegant drawing-rooms, when 
she had made a far different appearance; though, at 
the best, Fanny had always owed her popularity, in a 
great measure, to the prestige of the family name. She 
was one of those people whose value society enchances, 
as the glare of a summer day makes any demi-light 
agreeable, but who in the cool obscurity of indigence 
sink into meaningless opacity. Yet Fanny had her 
uses, as all, even the meanest of us, have. Mer narrow 
mind I foresaw would be admirably suited to the petty 
details of a straitened household. Things which would 
have tortured her sister, would come naturally enough 
to Fanny, and perce would be transformed into pounds 
under her skilful manipulations; a skill necessary 
enough in the region of such natural spendthrifts as 
Desideria. 

This was the solution at which I after awhile arrived 
—Desideria must teach, and Fanny must keep the 
house, with the mother for matron, and if possible, they 
must arrange for a few boarders. Fanny was practical, 
and comprehended, at once, details which would have 
been Greek to Desideria. So when I had rented a 
pretty cottage, unassuming but roomy, and had secured 
for Desideria the promising situation of head pre- 
ceptress in our village academy, and had pledged my 
influence in the matter of boarders, Fanny expressed 
herself delighted, and declared her mission more satis- 
facterily fulfilled than she had dared to hope, saying 
which she gathered up parasol travelling-bag and 
shaw] and started for home. 

Feminine brains are given to scheming, Lying awake 
in the mid-watches of the night I planned a destiny for 
Desideria. Sundry small obstacles I saw in the way of 
its accomplishment, but fate is mighty, and scorns all 
hindrances. Besides, I saw what influences were to 
work in my favour, though time proved that I had 
sorely miscalculated some things—Desideria’s pride, for 
instance. 

Behold, then, the cottage on May-day, prettily fur- 
nished, with vines already blossoming over the little 
porch—Mrs. Grant established in her arm-chair, sup- 





in recognition of the services he has rendered in con- 
structing telegraph lines through the wildest districts 
of India. During twe years this distinguished’ officer 
has been examining the line~of route; and it is now 
announced that before next March we shall have at 
command daily communication with Madras, Calcutta, 
and Bombay. The Arab chiefs threugh whose'territory 
it passes are to be engaged by a subsidy to protect the 
line, and on their good faith and power vo enforce order 


pressing a sigh, and smiling like a martyr; Fanny al- 
ready busy among the kitchen things, and Desideria 
queening it as usual in the small parlour. This was 
the state in which I found things at my first call. 

“T hope you are pleased with the new home? ” I said 
cheerfully. 

“ Home ?” she said, smiling. ‘“ Wouldn't ‘the new 
residence’ sound better? I den’t seem to find it very 
home-like yet.” 

Just here I must describe Desideria for you. She 





among their followers will depend the success of the 
undertaking. : 


was taller by an inch than most of her sex with a 


breadth of shoulder that promised well for vital force, 
but slender still, and with a willowy, pliant grace 
fixed to just the proper stateliness by her delicate hau- 
teur. Hair and eyes were dark, but the complexion was 
clear and pale as marble, save when some evanescent 
emotion sent a ripple of heart’s blood up to her cheek. 
She was feminine and fascinating, and by her affability 
very often cheated you into temporary forgetfulness of 
her pride. 


CHAPTER IL 


DesrpERIA was in the main a sensible woman and 
once fairly settled in her new life, she entered upen its 
duties with spirit and energy. In her own department 
of the school she reigned supreme, and her elegant 
manners and fine tact, and the charm with which she 
invested every subject that she touched, gave her im- 
mediate popularity among her pupils. 

A Mr. Paul Winter, a friend of mine, was to be a 
boarder of the Grants, but between this gentleman and 
Desideria the utmost constraint prevailed. At home 
they shunned each other; at school their iatercourse 
was marked with the most icy civility. Desideria en- 
forced upon herself precisely the proper degree of 
humility. Paul softened his dignity to the exact shade 
whieh suited her sex and accomplishments, but so in- 
tense was the pride of each that there was still a great 
gulf between them. The personal appearance of Paul, 
however, was greatly in his favour. He was of medium 
height, slender but well-knit, full of nervous fibre and 
strength. His head was well-set and finely modelled, 
his hair dark, his eye a cool grey, that with level 
glance transfixed you, or with drooping lids foiled you. 
He was a man of power, and held it so in reserve that 
the impossibility of measuring it made it seem infinite. 
His features were of the clearly-cut Grecian type, 
shaven, except that over the vermilion line of the 
mouth a heavy dark moustache drooped. He was a 
blacksmith’s son, but had worked his way to a precep- 
torship in the village. 

The long warm summer days came on. Miss Grant, 
unaccustomed to fatigue, grew pale and thin, and there 
was a trace of languor in all on movements, which 
though it added to them an inexpressible and touching 
grace, evoked also pity from the interested observer, 

“ She is so full of energy and spirit,” said Paul to me 
one day, “I would gladly spare her if I could—on my 
own account, for I cannot afford to break down so fine 
a teacher—but to me, at least, she is utterly unap- 
proachable. I think she would die rather than accept 
a favour at my hands. Cannot you persuade her?” 

“She is so wilful,”I said, with some assumed 
asperity, for I wanted to try Paul. 

“ Scarcely wilful,” he answered, gravely. “ At least 
I never thought her so. But she has a fine sense of 
honour and obligation, and the strongest ambition of 
any woman I ever saw.” 

He said these last words in a tone of such deep signi- 
ficance that I was startled. We were sitting at the 
window of my little cottage at the time, and looking 
out just then, I saw, coming down the street at a jaunty 
canter, two equestrians. Turning towards Paul, I saw 
that he had observed them before me. Was it possi':le 
that the sight was the inspiration of his unusual em- 
phasis ? 

“ She rides well,” observed Paul, coolly. 

The lady was Miss Grant, and her companion Mr. 
Wallace Paulmier, the nabob of the neighbourho«d. 

“ Yes, it is a favourite accomplishment. I have seen 
her in that superb habit when she was the cynosure of 
a thousand eyes.” 

They were just opposite us now. Miss Grant glanced 
carelessly in our direction, lowered her handsome head 
gracefully as she recognized Mr. Winter, kissed the 
tips of her long slender fingers to me, and passed on. 
With Mr. Paulmier we had neither of us the slightest 
acquaintance. 

I looked at Paul when they were out of sight. He 
resumed the conversation at once, and my eye, long 
accustomed to trace the almost imperceptible changes 
of his countenance, failed to assure me of any sign of 
unusual emotion thereon. Yet, one of those slight, 
fine instincts which from the very air seize truths so 
subtle that the grossness of the flesh can never exactly 
translate them, gave me warning that Paul had stifled 


@ pang. 

» ni though I had known of their growing acquaint- 
ance, felt sorry to see Desideria on such easy terms with 
Mr. Paulmier. Not that there was anything, in a 
worldly point of view, objectionable about the man. He 
was of ancient pedigree, of stainless name, and his lands 
and possessions were of wide extent. But he was a 
middle-aged bachelor, of sordid and grasping mind, 
who, if he were attentive to Miss Grant, certainly 
ntended marriage, and with whom, moreover, no one 
who knew her could for a moment imagine that she 
would be happy. What the pride in her heart might 
suggest to her, I did not know, but surely Desideria 
must be aware of this as well as I. 

But a day or two elapsed before I called on Desideria, 





and I found her in her own room, looking pale and dis- 
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spirited. She had, I found, other sources of trial than 
the absorbing nature of her school duties, 

Mrs. Grant grew daily more. helpless and querulous, 
and Fanpy’s slender energies often failed to meet the 
demands made upon them. Desideria’s was the only 
full-fountained nature in the house, and to keep all the 
streams flowing, often drew severely upon. her. 

“ And the worst is,” she said, “ to feel that one has no 
privacy in which to conceal all these things. No one 
can complain that Mr. Winter is not, to the utmost 
detail, thoroughly discreet and gentlemanly, but those 
eyes of his. One feels that they search even when the 
lids are downcast.” 

“ If you would be more friendly with Paul,” I said. 

She smiled, and the corners of her mouth drooped a 
little with scorn, though at the same time I saw the 
colour rising in her cheek. 

“To what end? He is aspoorasIam. He could 
not help me. Gray,” she said, calling me, as she had 
now and then a trick of doing, by my patronymic, and 
sitting down at the same time, and holding her delicate 
chin in her hand, “ Gray, was there never a time in 
your life when you felt that you’ must have the help 
of some strong, experienced, capable man, in order that 
you should fight your life-battle through to a trium- 
phant close? Have there not been days when such a 
feeling over-mastered you, and tempted you to insane 
and daring things ?” 

The question touched a deep place in my heart. I 
thought a moment before replying. 

“‘ Most women I fancy, experience some such temp- 
tations,” I said,“ whe are obliged to grapple single- 
handed with the world. The Creator wisely formed 
human nature dual, and implanted, in each sex, the 
sense of its adaptation to the other. It is only an 
instinct, which reason must, in some cases, learn to 
conquer.” 

“ Well, Gray, I am no philosopher; I only feel, don’t 
think. ‘Two nights since, a man who has wealth, and 
power, and capacity, took my hand, and with a few 
words, which 1 really can’t remember, only that they 
Were tender, and kind, and seothing, puta ring upon 
my finger. You see it. It isa plain gold band. I 
think he said it was like himself, or his love, I don’t 
know which—unpretending, but sterling and true.” 

“ Desideria!” 1 exclaimed, “ you are not engaged to 
him ?” 

“ T am,” she answered, wearily. 

I rallied then. 

“ Listen to me,” I said. “ Into what slough are you 
sinking? Where are your pride, your energy, your 
force, your will? Stop, do not interrupt me; if you 
are the child that your speech proves, a lecture will do 
you good. What has become of your high womanly 
nature, of ail that proud and stainless purity of soul 
which was once your most treasured possession ? 
What! you have not strength to suffer im the way 
God has appointed, but must needs, to escape a light 
evil, rashly invoke a direr calamity, in the vain hope 
of something to be gained from change.” 

Desideria sat with burning eyes gazing out of the 
window, still holding her chin in her hand. 

“ And worst of all,” she said, “ that man’s clear eyes 
have read it.” 

I don’t know what moved her to make a confessor 
of me that day. It was scarcely like her. But there 
are moods in which few womanly hearts can bear 
alone. a weigt of trouble when relief offers itself. 
Besides, I kuew afterwards that there was even then a 
secret trouble at the bottom of Desideria’s heart which 
was sorer than all the rest. 

She rose and made her toilet. As I watched her 
unbraid the heavy mass of hair—as I saw the weary 
langour which pervaded all her movements—I threaded 
silently back the course of her bistory for the past 
year. IL saw the sudden shock, the intense excitement 
of grief and dismay which followed the long, agoniz- 
ing suspense, the rapid failure of her mother’s health, 
the sudden last resolve to seek refuge in the country, 
away from the thousand stinging queries and prying in- 
quisitions of London life, and acknowledged that, born 
and bred as she had been, it was scarcely to be won- 
dered at that in that one unguarded moment ler 
strength had failed, 

When she was dressed, we descended to the piazza, 
It was late in August, and the yellow leaves were 
strewn thickly about, and, through drooping foliage of 
the vines, the sky beyond was clear. I was touched 
with sorrow for my friend, and while I stood near I 
read to her from the volame which I had brought in 
my pocket for the purpose. 

It wasan old poem which I had chanced to meet with, 
full of quaint imagery and beauty, with, however, con- 
stant and unusual classical allusions, which somewhat 
marred its perspicuity to us, who were neither of us 
versed in the ancients. 

Just as we were discussing with warmth some 
knotty point, I heard Paul’s footsteps on the stair, and 
called him to my aid. He came in with friendly alacrity, 
but 1 fancied that however he might have desired te 
join us, he was determined not to intrude. The point 
in question settled, I gently detained him with others, 





and the discourse grew general ‘and interesting, till, at 
last, politeness forced Desideria to ask him to be seated. 
He hesitated. ‘ : 

“ You are not engaged, I am sure,” I said; “do stay 


and read to.us. There is just an hour till tea; that. 


will finish the poem, and give us time for discussion.” 

It was not to my importunity that he yielded. His 
eye was bent fixedly upon Desideria, . The colour rose 
in her cheek, and pushing towards him a low ottoman 
upon which her foot had rested, she said, with an 
arch smile: 

“I fear Mr. Winter's pride will hardly enthrone it- 
self upon my footstool.” 

He seated himself, at once, with a glance so eloquent 
that I did pot wonder that her eyes fell. No man 
could be more fascinating than Paul when he chose, 
though it was seldom, except among congenial spirits, 
that he unmasked all his batteries. But that evening 
some potent influence penetrated and permeated his 
spirit, and Desideria, catching inspiration from him, 
unfolded her rare charms of conversation, and the 
sparkle and glitter of their talk, fora time, dazzled my 
senses. But the excitement was too intense, and there 
came a languid, weary look into, Desideria’s eye. Paul 
noticed it. In an instant his.tone changed. As if 
satisfied with the exercise of his power to rouse and 
interest, he directed the conversation into a more tran- 
quil course, and presently repeated a little poem, of 
rare, sweet tenderness, and soothing as the falling of 
water-drops into the marble basin of some old foun- 
tain. 

Desideria’s eyelids drooped, and, when he ceased, 
pendants quivered on the long lashes, and fell in 
diamond sparks upon her hand. 

Raising her eyes, she caught sight of the elegant 
equipage of Mr. Paulmier, just drawing up before the 

ate. 

: Mr. Winter gracefully bowed his adieus, asking, at 
the same time, if either of the ladies had any com- 
mands. He was obliged to go to the post-office before 
tea. 

As he left, Desideria rose to receive her guest. 
Scanning him closely as he came up the walk, and re- 
membering her confession, I was not so much sur- 
prised at her weakness. He had the look of an honest, 
candid, helpful man. There was no sentiment in him, 
and except in a thoroughly material sense, no aspira- 
tion. His soul owned no kinship whatever with hers, 
but beyond this he could supply her every wart. 





CHAPTER IIL 


As Desideria’s interest in the school duties deepened, 
and as she grew familiar with the sullen straits of 
poverty, she lost the restlessness and consciousness of 
being ill at ease, which had characterized her for the 
past few months, and there grew into her nature some- 
thing graceful and tender and womanly which I had 
never noticed there before. The old selfish socialism 
withered; a more beneficent influence. swayed her; 
a deeper tone, a more divive harmony pervaded her 
conduct. It was the beginning of that purification 
which the new life was destined to effect in her. 

Mr. Paulmier was a most considerate lover. Miss 
Grant’s engagement at the seminary was for a year, 
He would not insist upon her breaking it, though 
there was no reason why he should desire to wait so 
long before consummating the marriage. The interval, 
however, he proposed to employ in erecting an elegant 
mansion and beautifying the grounds. It gave him plea- 
sure to think that his wife should have a home worthy 
of her. 

Meantime Desideria, who might have been happy 
else, found this engagement. to rest upon her like an 
incubus. She had overcome in a great measure that 
terrible sense of loneliness and dependence, of utter 
inability to meet the demands made upon her, which 
characterised the first few months of her life of labour. 
She felt her feet by this time firm under her, and knew 
what she could do. Her heart, therefore, claimed its 
independence. Her ambition, fettered no longer by the 
abject fear of want, soared into a more etherial realm; 
she longed for something nobler in life than her en- 
gagement promised her. That, after all, was the 
fault of which her good angel was striving to purge 
her. Say rather it was the quality of her nature which 
still needed to be spiritualized, to be brought to its 
highest, purest uses. 

Had there been anything weak and insincere or in- 
constant about Mr. Paulmier’s nature, had his conduct 
offered her the slightest pretence for dissatisfaction, she 
would have availed herself of it to give him his im- 
mediate dismissal. Butit was quite otherwise. Day by 
day he filled all and more, than she could ever, reason- 
ably, have expected of him. He was thoughtful of every 
want, and delicate beyond her anticipations in minis- 
tering to them. For there are men, who are not in 
their own natures refined, who by contact with a su 
rier woman unconsciously catch some pale reflection of 
her beams, and surprise themselves as well as others by 
their unusual sensibility, He was, moreover, conside- 


rate, and never unduly pressed his claims to her regard. 





To sit by herside for an hourand converse of theirfuture, 
to notice particularly every expressed or implied wish, 
and provide at once, if possible, for its gratification, to 
smile, and whisper, “My dear girl, let me please my- 
self,” when she ex ted, and to kiss her hand at 
parting; these were the sole privil which’ he claimed. 
Desideria respected him ; she even a firm regard 
and affection for‘him. It was only to ‘being his wife 
which ‘she objected. Precisely such ‘flattering circum- 
stances as these have dragged many a woman to her 
fate. 

Paul was still an inmate of the cottage ‘and lately | 
had seen—I could but see that something was preying 
upon’ his mind. ‘ What’ was it?” I asked him one 
evening, as he sat in my little parlour.” He was silent 
for a moment. 

“T have been reading the Book of Job lately,” he 
answered, at length, a little at random, I thought. 

“ Well?” I asked again: ’ 

“ The poet; whoever he was, that penned that most 
sublime of epics, touched the deep heart of all human 
sorrow as never man before or since’ his time has 
touched it,” he replied. | “* Shakespeare and others have 
captured and explored every outpost of the gloomy 
citadel, but it is only the inspired poet who has pene- 
trated to the vast and unimaginable terrors of the inuer 
keep. Beyond all grief which it is in the power of ex- 
ternal circumstances to invoke, beyond all ‘the shocks 
of mind or ‘soul which the distortion or‘inharmony oj 
nature can produce, lies the gloomy realm within, like 
the ceaseless swinging of some ponderous funeral-bell, 
the questions, are for ever, asked, and never answered, 
‘Why is light given to a man whew his’way is hid? 
Why do we long for the unattainable? Why are we 
never satisfied with what we have, but always expend- 
ing the noblest strength withia us upon that whict 
fate inexorably denies? And’ why—why is it tha 
fate should so remorselessly deny us ? ” 

I was silent, as the human heart instinctively is ir 
the fave of this question. At length, with sudden in- 
spiration, I replied : 

“Paul, it is only that fate takes no cognizance ol 
time. We are finite—she infinite. Somewhere ix 
eternity will her fiat fall, and there will the soul bk 
blest.” 

“But the waiting—the waiting—the mortal flesh 
cries out against it. Gray,” catching for the moment 
Desideria’s habit; “ Gray, my flesh and bones within 
me are consumed in fire, and yet God nor nature hee 
my cries. You chide my pallor—the blood goes all t» 
feed the passion in‘my veins—a passion for Desideria 
It is, pure, it is noble, it is the best of which I am 
capable; yet God lays his finger upon it, and says to 
me, ‘Dam up the stream, dry the fountain, extiu- 
guish remorselessly all this new-born beauty and 
brightness in your soul, or pay the penalty of cherishiug 
a thing so divine—die in the holiness of the glory.’” 

“ Paul, your imagination is heated, and exaggerates. 
She is very human,” 

“ Were she not, should I love her? Do TI not know 
her faults every one? Are they not daily and hourly 
displayed before:'me? Why; I know her yery heart- 
beats better than she knows them herself; yet I cannot 
help but love her.” 

Here was a revelation. I spoke my first thought. 
Re Ob, that she could look into your heart and see all 
this!” 

His lip curled with scorn. 

“ She has looked,” he said. 
knows?” 

“ You have told her?” 

“ Naught that I could.conceal. But women like her 
do not need words.” 

“ And as she read, how did her heart comment? ” 

“ Her heart did not comment ; or if it did, she choked 
the words ere they were uttered. Her pride simply 
sneered, ‘ A blacksmith’s son—a penniless youth!’” 

“ You are sure yeu do her no. injustice?” 

“Perfectly positive. Besides, is she not already, in 
effect, Mrs. Paulmier? You will not expostulate now, 
when I tell you that after this night I am no longer an 
inmate of the cottage.” 

“ How is that?” 

“TI go to the hetel. For weeks I have only waited 
till I could fill the place with some one who would be 
no more repugnant to her fine pride and sensitiveness 
than I. It hascome about now, aid I leave. I shall lie 
awake to hear the gentle breath that sometimes stirs 
the air faintly through the partition but this one night 
more.” 

He spoke with a deep sadness, and a tender, linger- 
ing regret that, coming from a man like Paul, touched 
my heart. 


“Do you not think she 





CHAPTER IV. 


Paun made the proposed change, but it availed him 
little, since every hour of. the day brought him in con- 
tact with the woman he leved. As. fer Desideria, the 
iron still rankled in her,soul, but she could find no 
strength to pluck it out. Toward the holidays Mr. 





Pauhnier took a sudden journey to town. He was 
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absent several weeks, and the gossips began to prate 
that the engagement was broken. Paul heard: the 
rumour, and as most men would in his position, hoped 
it was true. There was no trace of intimacy between 
himself and. Miss Grant. For weeks Mr. Paulmier’s 
name had not mentioned between them. 

One clear, fine midwinter evening, as Paul closed the 
seminary door after him, and turned the key in its lock, 
he espied Miss Grant but. a few paces in front of him 
upon the walk. Some trifling duty had detained her 
till all her pupils had left, and now she was going 
home alone. Paul took a few steps hastily. All men 
are subject to impulses at some time in their lives. 
Perhaps some lingering hope stirred in his heart; or, 
at least, some importunate yearning for that balm which 
her presence, when she willed it, could always dispense 
to his wounds. To-night. she was in a willing mood, 
and as his low, penetrating tones fell on her ear, “‘ Will 
you aecept my company, Miss Grant?” she replied in 
2 tene of quiet welcome: j 

“ With pleasure. How fine the evening is! Those 
rosy shadows deepening into purple and trailing their 
skirts over the snowy fields are something for which 
a painter might die but to transfer them to his canvas.” 

“Yes, how Nature ever mocks us, Not poets and 
painters only, but us of the sterner sort, who seek to 
transmute her symbols into deeds rather than words or 
colours. What human heart, for instance, can gild 
the granite of his experiences as yender rocks are 
gilded with the setting sun?” 

“ Aye, but the sunshine is not of the rock. It is 
dispensed by Heaven.” 

Paul was silent, musing upon the old question of fate 
—of God’s Providence. They had passed beyond the 
village, and were tracing the familiar path to the 
cottage. There were two roads, one the common 
highway, the other a cattle-lane, well beaten with hoofs 
into a compact path, but quiet and secluded. Without 
a word they took this path to-night. There was a 
gentle pensiveness about Desideria quite uncommon 
with her. Something in Paul’s mood had touched her 
soul, against her will, into this soft sadness; and it 
again re-acted upon him, and struck all his emotions 
into tumult. There are moments when the strongest 
souls lose command of themselves, and drift for a time 
at the mercy of chance, or fate, or what you will. Such 
a thing happened to Paul. 

“ Miss Grant,” he said, at length, when the silence 
between them was telling its own tales, ‘Miss Grant, 
I have heard that you are now free—that you are the 
betrothed of no man.’ I trust it is so, for I have 
words to say to you that would be insulting to one who 
was a promised wife. I love you. My heart seeks 
yours as its mate. If truest love, and warmest duty, 
and strongest endeavour could win you, you should be 
mine. What word of hope can you bestow on me?” 

She glanced upward to his face one instant. A flash 
of light madé his brain reel. Then she cast’down her 
eyes, and in the darknessand coldness, the earth seemed 
to tremble under his feet. She commanded her voice, 
and said, ina low tone, which she could not render less 
than intense with stifled and compressed emotion : 

“You mistake. Iam, no less than ever, Mr. Paul- 
mier’s affianced wife.” 

In that moment the hollow vault above him, with its 
clustering stars, was not more clearly revealed to Paul 
than the fact that Desideria loved him. He knew that 
the voice of her heart and the voice of her lips were 
two. He took no note of her audible reply. He 
answered only to the dumb cry of her heart, which 
translated itself to his inner sense, full of vehement 
agony. 

ei T beg you to believe that I was in error. I would 
not have given you this pain else. But remember this 
so long as you shall live—whatever may be your need, 
whatever your lackings, there is one heart, strong, and 
deep, and tender, that could supply them, that could 
have died for 'the pleasure of doing so,” said Paul. 

Desideria’s eyes were still downcast—tears were 
falling from them—one great sob she could not wholly 
choke, trembled on the silence. The little side-gate of 
the cottage was operied for her. She looked up into 
the face that looked darkling down into hers. She 
paused, her lips parted, but she spoke no word save at 
length a low, tender good-night, and then walked 
rapidly up the shaded garden walk. 

The burden which Pau] had borne was shifted, with- 
out his will, upon Desideria’s heart. Knowing that she 
loved him, he, with the citadel of his soul still intact, 
could dwell therein in calm. Knowing that he loved 
her, her agony grew insupportable. Her life was worse 
than that of any galley slave. 

Paul worked like & hero that winter. He was pre- 
paring himself for the legal profession, and his vigils 
and his labours were unceasing. Often in the midnights 
have I awoke, and looking over to Paul’s room at the 
hotel, have seen his light burning steady as a star, 
hours after ‘all others had been darkened. He grew 
thin and pale; the light in his eye grew more intense. 
The charm of his presence, the magnetic power which 

thrilled and fascinated and subdued, grew day by day 
more subtle and powerful. 


The time approached for Desideria’s marriage. 

“ You are still bent upon consummating it ? ” lasked 
her one day. 

She dropped her sewing, and lifted her face wearily 
to mine. 

“ What else can I do?” she asked, almost petulantly. 
Pain, borne in secret, had racked her frame, consumed 
her life-blood, sharpened the angles of her face, sharp- 
ened even her temper. 

“ What else? Give up your faith in material things. 
Trust in God that having given you two a love so 
strong and pure, He will also provide the way for its 
fulfilment. Is he one to plan and not accomplish ? ” 

“ Putting aside all other feelings, have I a right to 
break my plighted word? ” 

“You have wronged Mr. Paulmier already, by 
promising to marry him when you knew that your 
heart on not his. Will a second wrong make the first 
right? ” 

“ The day is dark,” she said. “I cannot see. Lonly 
know that surely as the stream must empty the foun- 
tain which knows no replenishing, so surely this thing 
will kill me at the end.” 

“T am no prophet, nor the child of a prophet,” I 
said; “but I feel sure your way willlead out into the 
light. It may be through deeper trial; it may be 
by some unexpected dispensation of God’s hand. In 
some way you will feel His power upon you yet, and 
your unbelief will vanish, and a pure and serene trust 
will make all things bright and clear to you.” 

She smiled a pale, wan smile, and we sat for some 
time in silence. 





CHAPTER V. 


One sullen March morning, when clonds deep and 
leaden shrouded the whole horizon, and the rain beat 
drearily through the trees and down upon the drenched 
earth, Desideria went to school, but found there no pre- 
ceptor. Paul was ill; very ill, report said. It wasa 
sudden and violent attack of brain fever, brought on by 
over-work, 

At first she was stunned, and could gather no thought 
of what was to be done. Presently the sweet and 
grateful thought occurred to her, that here was a way 
in which she might fairly and legitimately do some- 
thing for Paul. She could take care of his interests, 
keep up the school, and supply as far as possible, by 





her energy and zeal, the blank which his absence 
caused. His pecuniary interest depended upon this, 
| and for that reason the task would be a worthy and a 
grateful one. 

Paul's illness proved no light matter. Week suc- 
ceeded week, and yet he grew worse instead of better. 
Never wife was more faithful to interests of ber hus- 
band than Desideria to Paul’s, during the dreary period 
of his absence. Spite of all expectations to the con- 
trary, the school throve, and Miss Grant’s executive 
and administrative qualities shone pre-eminent. A 
new perception seemed 'to dawn upon her mind. 

“ Are-you not wearied,” I said to her one day, “ with 


this over-working? ” 

She smiled gently. _“ People talk,” she said, “of the 
dignity of labour. I don’t think I ever appreciated 
that idea very highly, but I am beginning to taste the 
sweetness of labour; of labour for those one esteems. 
No, the work does not fatigue me so much as it 
strengthens me. Mr. Winter has been very good to 
me. I can but be grateful; and the labour which gra- 
titude inspires never fatigues.” 

This half-confession was robbed, to be sure, of the 
greater part of its force and meaning by her evasion, 
yet it served to show me how the current was already 
setting in her heart. 

“A lifetime of such labour and such self-denial,” I 
said, “ might not be the unhappiest lot.in the world.” 

She was silent, and went on with her sewing. 

The ordinary spring vacation came at length, and 
Paul’s life still hung in the balance. The weight of a 
sigh might turn the scale. Desideria’s year had ex- 
pired; with the June roses she was to be a bride. I 
wondered how she felt on the last day of the term, as 
I saw her lock the door and walk sadly down the 
gravelled path. We had all heard that day that Paul 
was worse. I walked out to meet her. 

“T congratulate you,” I said, “upon your freedom. 
This is the last of teaching, I suppose.” 

“T hardly think so,” she replied. 

“* How is that?” 

“The vacation is but for a fortnight. Mr. Winter 
had not filled my place before he was ill, and it has 
been of course impossible to do so since. If he lives, 
and he must live, it would be the worst thing which 
could befall him to have the school stop now. I feel 
myself in honour bound to go on with it.” 

“ But Mr. Paulmier, and the month of roses? ” 

“T do not think of them,” she said. “Iam gaining 
something of your strength; I begin to see that the 
material gods are not more omnipotent than the Power 
which gave law to the universe. I throw myself upon 
the Right, and if the world is swept away from beneath 








my feet, shall trust that to uphold me.” 





That evening, as the village physician passed the 
cottage gate, he was stopped by Miss Grant. 

“ How is Mr. Winter ? ” she asked. 

“ His situation is a very critical one. The best of 
care, more than medicine, must save him, if he is 
saved.” 

“He has no one but a hired nurse with him, I 
think?” 

“No one; he has neither mother nor sister, but the 
neighbouring women are kind.” 

“Doctor, may I nurse him ? ” 

He looked at her with a keen and penetrating eye. 

“ The question is purely a medical one,” she said, in 
a voice that, though low, was perfectly calm. “If he 
were aware of my presence in his chamber, it might 
cause him a momentary excitement. Would there be 
danger from such a circumstance ?” 

“None,” said the physician, and Desideria became 
his nurse. 

Paul sank into delirium, but one day, after a long 
and quiet slumber, he opened his eyes, and they fell 
on the face that had haunted all his delirious dreams. 

“ My love, my life,” he murmured. 

She, stooping, pressed her lips upon his brow, and, 
with her hand in his, hushed him again to sleep. 

* * * 


A long probation lay before them. It was three 
years before Paul was able to marry; three years of 
toil and patient waiting to both. A cottage home 
shelters them and all their boundless love to-day, and 
three pretty children have led them by the hand out 
into the wild realm of fiction which only little children 
can discover to the heart. Gradually Paul is winning 
the wealth and the station which were once so dear in 
the eyes of his wife. But they will never again be to 
her what they have been. To-day the cottage home 
and Paul would outweigh all the world besides. 

C. F. C. 





Some French papers assert, some deny, that Lincoln 
has sent the Emperor a strong remonstrance on the 
oceupation of Mexico, and construes it into a threat 
agaixst the Federals. If the remonstrance has been 
sent, the answer will doubtless be a diplomatic shrug of 
the shoulders. 

Nort only have the gardens allotted to each regi- 
ment at the Chalons Camp been kept in the best 
possible cultivation, but “high farming” has been 
carried on on a large scale, in what we may call 
“ divisional” farms, which were established by the 
Emperor. All the forage for the camp has thus been 
produced on the spot. 


Ear Russk.’s Foreicn Porircy.—There has never 
been a Foreign Minister with whom great Powers must 
have found it so pleasant to deal as Lord Russell just 
after he has been suubbed. The experience of smaller 
Powers is not exactly the same. When Captain 
Absolute swore at Fag, Fag boxed the knife-boy’s ears. 
If Sheridan had been prophesying in typical language 
Lord Russell’s foreign policy, he could not have 
described it with more accuracy. At the present moment 
the Foreign Secretary appears to be relieving his feel- 
ings in that way. He has made a great many 
remonstrances to the Federal Government for gross 
illegalities, the smallest of which would have brought 
down condign punishment—reprisals at the very least 
—upon a weaker Power. So far as redrest is concerned, 
these remonstrances have been treated with entire con- 
tempt. Lord Russell cannot bear such treatment with- 
out resenting it; but he does not like to resent it on 
Mr. Seward. Ii has been, therefore, a surprise to no 
one who is familiar with the workings of his mind that 
we should have made our demands upon Japan in 
unusually peremptory terms, and should be rapidly 
drifting into a war for the purpose of extorting a sub- 
mission to them which the Japanese Government is in 
no condition to give. Japan is exactly a type of the 
class of Power upon which the Foreign Secretary likes 
to discharge the wrath which has accumulated in dis- 
putes with larger States. It is too distant to excite 
very keen interest, too barbarous to make its case known 
in England, and too weak to offer any resistance that 
might be damaging. If we may venture on a pre- 
diction with regard to his proceedings at some later 
period of the autumn, we should select some State of a 
similar class as his probable victim. Chilior Siam will 
probably receive his earliest consideration. He has 
already had a brush with the latter Power at a place 
called Tringanu, which wholly failed to excite any 
attention in England, because nobody knew where to 
look for the theatre of war upon the map. The Imam 
of Muscat and the Queen of Madagascar also present 
favourable opportunities for a display of heroic valour 
on the part of this country, of which it is quite possible 
that Lord Russell may avail himself. But of course 
their treatment will depend on the sort of rebuffs he 
may receive from Russia or America. Probably these 
distant exploits will exhaust his warlike ardour for the 
present year. He will meddle with plenty of other 
“complications” nearer home; but his meddling will 
not lead to war.—Saturday Review. 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 19, 1863. 





THE FEATURES OF FATNESS. 





Ir is not only an especial but a wonderful endowment 
of the human organism, that it can support and even 
enjoy life, under such opposite extremes of climate as 
would inevitably soon prove fatal to many other species 
of animals. No matter where man places himself, 
whether amid the scorching deserts of tropical Africa 
or the chilling scenes of never-thawing ice at the Poles, 
there he can live, and, at least for several years, endure. 
When Sir John Franklin was at Fort Enterprise, his 
thermometer, when hanging in the place where he 
slept, sixteen feet from the fire and exposed to its 
direct radiation, stood more than once, even in the day- 
time, at 72 deg. below the point at which water freezes. 
Yet, he himself not only lived, but probably even 
fattened. On the other hand, when Major Harris tra- 
velled as envoy in Abyssinia, he had with him fifty 
pounds of well-packed spermaceti candles, which, by 
the excessive heat, were so completely melted out of the 
box, that they were reduced to a mere bundle of wicks. 
Yet, he also lived, and was certainly not, like the 
candles, reduced to a mere bundle of bones. Nay, we 
have heard of men whose natural tendency to fatten 
was so great, that neither heat nor cold could keep 
them down; and we have heard of others so predis- 
posed to leanness, that nothing could bring them up. 
It is difficult to account satisfactorily for these instances 
of human antithesis, more particularly when men volun- 
tarily place themselves in those climatic extremes where 
the atmospherical changes are so great that we should 
naturally expect them soon to be affected materially in 
their physical as well as their mental conditions. That 
this is the case with the alien, there can be no doubt, 
and it is so even with natives themselves. Madame 
D’Aunet assures us that all the virtues of the Lapps 
are negatives, and that “their softness is effeminacy, 
their chastity coldness, their honesty indifference. . . . 
They are, in fine, a miserable and rude race, vegetating 
under a sort of moral and physical lethargy, and well- 
adapted for peopling this frozen extremity of the world, 
from whence all life disappears with the sun.” Whilst 
such is the effect of extreme cold upon the human 
being, the effect of extreme heat also produces “‘ moral 
and physical lethargy,” so that it is not in such regions 
that we are to look for those developments of the 
human form, which may be considered to have at- 
tained the completeness of perfection. 

We have made these prelusory remarks to serve as a 
sort of introduction to a few observations on fat people, 
who are always more noticeable than lean, inasmuch 
as they are less common, take up a greater amount of 
space, and, we believe, enjoy the character—whether 
suppositious or otherwise—of being possessed of a larger 
stock of the admirable qualities of both good-temper 
and good-nature. 

Fat has been described as an oily and sulphureous 
part of the blood deposited in the cells of the membrana 
adiposa, or cellular membrane allotted to its reception, 
from the innumerable little vessels which are spread 
amongst them; and where it has an existence it is 
found immediately under the skin in most parts of the 
body. There are two sorts of the wotbetels one yel- 
low, soft, lax and easily melted; the other, firm, white, 
and brittle, not so ready to melt, and known in New- 
gate Market, at butchers’ stalls, and elsewhere, as suet 
or tallow. As a matter of course, beth kinds in a 
moderate degree are essential to the human economy ; 
and, indeed, we think that an inclination to obesity 
adds beauty to the shape, and takes away much of the 
harshness and angularity which characterize the de- 
velopments of the features and forms of particularly | 
lean people. When its accumulation, however, 1s sud- 
den and excessive, or otherwise irregular, it is usually | 
associated with organic disease of the liver; whilst, on 
the other hand, emaciation or loss of flesh, when it does 
not occur as the result of fever or of distressing mental | 
affections—such as deep and constant grief, fretfulness, | 
or long-continued mental excitement, may be attri- | 
butable to various causes, but most frequently to de- | 
rangements involving the digestive functions, and 
seated either in the stomach or the bowels. Be this as 
it may, however, it is no part of our intention to! 
enter here into the diagnosis of this portion of our } 
subject, but to declare it as our opinion that fat people | 
usually appear healthy, and are, in general, a pleasant 
sort of people. They are, at any rate, a laughter-loving | 
lot; a “happy-go-lucky” kind of beings who allow 
“the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune ” to pass 
over their heads with scarcely a sigh, let alone a tear. | 
Yet they are mostly a soft-hearted race, with large | 
human sympathies, aud the male sex often 

Jolly companions, every one. 














Shakespeare makes Sir Jehn Falstaff so fat that he 
“ards the lean earth” as he walks along, and to render 
him capable of sustaining the weight of his aldermanic 
proportions, he makes him one of the merriest, heartiest, 
most jovial, and wittiest of Bacchanalian associates. 
He is a truly royal fellow, of infinite humour; a Wind- 
sor stag, and the fattest, I think, i’ the forest.” He, how- 
ever, is a soldier, and military men are not often cor- 
pulent. Their hard exercise, ‘proportioned diet, and 
long marches, prevent this, although we have ourselves 
been eye-witnesses to several instances of even extra- 
ordinary obesity in the army. Napoleon the Great, to- 
wards the close of his active career, was strongly dis- 
posed to be adipose, if he was not absolutely in that 
condition ; and so, according to Shakespeare, was Mark 
Antony, if we are to credit the indirect compliment 
which Ceasar pays that General whilst criticizing the 
character of Cassius. The brief passage is worth 
quoting: 

C#sar.—Antonius ! 

Ant.—Cesar. 

Casar.—Let me have men about me that are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep 0° nights. 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look: 
He thinks too much—such men are dangerous. 
Ant.—Fear him not, Cesar, he's not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Casar.— Would he were fatier / 

Now, as Antony was a jolly fellow, fond of low com- 
pany, and all sorts of voluptuous enjoyments, no doubt 
he was fat and sleek-headed, and slept well o’ nights. 
Cassius, however, was a man of quite a different stamp, 
and his leanness might have arisen from spare diet and 
hard study, for we are toldthat he both readand thought 
much, and to do these well it is necessary in all men 
to adopt a Miltonic style of living. These will pre- 
serve any constitution, however predisposed, from 
getting fat; for you may see, as Dr. Arbuthnot says, 
“an army of forty thousand foot soldiers without a fat 
man, and I dare affirm, that by plenty and rest, twenty 
of the forty shall grow fat.” 

Close-working, laborious students are another class 
not much given to corpulency. Gibbon, however, was 
an exception, and so was Sydney Smith, whilst Byron 
very much inclined to increased proportions, of which 
he had almost an insane horror. ‘I remember,” says 
Trelawny, in his “ Recollections of the Last Days of 
Shelly and Byron,” “one of his old friends saying, 
‘ Byron, how well you are looking!’ If he had stopped 
there it had been well, but when he added, * You are 
getting fat,’ Byron’s brow reddened, and his eyes flashed. 
‘Do you call getting fat looking well, as if I werea 
hog?’ and turning to me, he muttered, ‘ The beast, I 
can hardly keep my hands off him!’” The man who 
had thus inadvertently offended was the husband of 
the lady addressed as Genevra, and the original of the 
poet’s Zuleika, in the “ Bride of Abydos.” Getting fat, 
however, is not generally one of the horrors that haunt 
the imaginations of Englishmen; but Byron said he 
had tried all sorts of experiments to stay his hunger 
without adding to his bulk. | “ I swelled,” said he, “ at 
one time to fourteen stone, so I clapped the muzzle on 
my jaws, and like the hybernating animals, consumed 
my own fat.” 

Dr. Johnson, the lexicographer, was a huge feeder, 
as he was, also, a huge man. He was, indeed, a Titan, 
both physically and intellectually; but of a somewhat 
churlish nature; dogmatic and egotistical; often 
rude and offensive; yet all that he did was invested 
with such grandeur and colossal proportions, that he 
is justly ranked as one of England's greatest moral 
philosophers and philologists. Pitt, the ‘‘ Heaven-born | 
minister,” as his admirers delighted to designate him, 





was not of the Johnsonian, but of the Cassius breed. 
His great opponent, however, Charles James Fox, was 
a perfect mass of rotund and solid obesity. He fed | 
well and largely, notwithstanding which, his mental | 
faculties when not obscured by the fumes of wine, were 
equally clear with those of the other, whilst they were 
far more comprehensive in their grasp, grander in their 
conceptions, and more generous in their judgments of 
men and measures. 

Fat people, hawever, who are, so to speak, born with 
dominion ready made to their hands, from their here- 
ditary rank, or who have risen to power by the force 
of their own genius, are not always imbued with those 
qualities which lead us to deal gently with those whom 
Fortune has placed beneath us in the various phases 
of social life. Thus our own Henry VIIL., and his 
minister, Cardinal Wolsey, may be taken as striking ex- 
amples of both fat and fatal men, to these who thwarted 
their designs, or threw impediments in the way of the 
gratification of their desires. Descending also to the 
common ranks of life, we have frequently remarked 
that fat persons, who have perpetrated no henious 
crime, who have achieved no great enterprise, or in 





any way distinguished themselves so as to bring them | 
out, like alto-relievo sculptures, from the common herd | 
of mankind, are coarse in manner, vulgar in sentiment, | 
rude in speech, and ungraceful in action. Whence all 
this has arisen we have been at 2 loss to divine, as | 
their opportunities of refining themselves have, in no 

way been different from the opportunities of those more | 


| 


delicate persons with whom they are in the habit 
daily association. The only conclusion at which we 
have been able to arrive in this matter, is, that in ac. 
cordance to the grossness of their bodies, so is their 
minds, which, from the want of proper tutoring or 
disciplining, have insensibly degenerated into vulgarity, 
and become coarse in proportion to their co 
obesity. Whether this be a correct theory we will not 
take upen ourselves to determine, but we have no 
doubt that we shall be supported in it by a considerable 
majority of those who have mingled largely with maa- 
kind, and who have, from that cirsdmstance, had many 
opportunities of coming in contact with those whose 
dimensions are abnormally monstrous. 

In our own journey, so far, through life, we have 
had occasion to remark, in towns and cities, the 
lean portion of their inhabitants vastly preponderate 
over the fat; the pale over the rosy; the dry over the 
oleaginous. It is easy to account for this. The anxiety 
of money-seeking; the care of every description; 
the hard work; the long. hours; the late, sittings; 
the tobacco and the general dissipation, bring their 
concomitant evils of sickness, sorrow, discontent, 
painful reflection, and even remerse to the many. 
Whilst the few that are emancipated from these 
evils by nature or by reason, are those comfortably- 
living sort of people who, by giving ease to both body 
and mind, living contentedly and quietly, and enjeying 
themselves, increase in fatness. Let any one who hag 
a taste for, or any skill in physiognomical science, 
take a walk, at mid-day, along any of the) bustling 
thoroughfares of the English metropolis, and take note 
of the thousands of countenances that are hurrying past 
him. Let him catch their expression, and he will see 
in how many instances the. “human face divine,” is 
trenched, disfigured, and worn with Jines of unmistak- 
able sorrow, and the indications of premature exhaus- 
tion. Let this be done, and the inevitable. conclusion 
will be, that fatness is rarely to be found in these forms 
where care, anxiety, and grief, are parameunt to every 
other sensation of the soul. 

In contradistinction to this last paragraph, we may 
observe that distinguished vocalists frequently incline to 
embonpoint. The celebrated Lablache was an instance, 
not of an inclination, but of an achieved reality in the 
male, and Alboni is ah instance in the female sex. 
Even the classic Grisi has a decided disposition to 
enlarge her proportions, whilst we remember an Irish- 
man of the name of Weeks who was a complete tun of 
a@ man, and whose notes flowed from him with such 
sweetness, that they forcibly suggested that there was 
going on in his throat some unaccountable lubricating 
operation which was the real cause of his tones 
being so deliciously captivating. We de net, at pre- 
sent, recollect ever having seen—ane we have seen 
many—a skinny or scraggy public vocalist of any 
celebrity whatever. Whetluer they are expanded by 
the fulness of the inspirations they must take in order 
to be able to emit their continuous long notes, or are 
“blown up,” as Falstaff says, he was. with, “ sighing,” 
—a thing he, himself, never was guilty of in his life, 
not even for the remorseless manner in which he 
treated Dame Quickly—we will not attempt to des- 
cribe, but, in so far as it is consistent with our means 
of observation. to say, they have all, more or less, 
shown a disposition towards obesity. 

That fat people, are often made the object of ridicule, 
and subjected to great inconveniense in the infinite 
variety of situations incident to a life passed among the 
activities of the ‘world, is admitted by themselycs. 
Illustrative of this, we may instance the anecdote of the 
country gentleman who was so corpulent that, when 
about tc travel, in the days of stage coaches, he had 
always to pay the fare of two for the space that was 
necessary for the accommodation of his own single 
person. On one occasion he sent his servant to book 
him for two seats in a public vehicle which was to start 
early on the following morning. This was accordingly 
done; but as the servant did not specify that they were 
to be both together, the gentleman found, on his arrival, 
that one seat was kept for him en the outside and 
another in the inside, and as he could not be cut im 
halves without endangering his life, and thereby causing 
the loss of the coach-proprietor’s fare, a new aud satis- 
factory arrangement had to be made before the con- 
veyance could proceed on its journey. This was 
accordingly done to the gratification of all parties con- 
cerned. 

We have only onee and slightly remarked upon the 
corpulence of some ladies engaged in the musical profes- 
sion; but in concluding this article, we may observe, 
that as far as regards their sex, we think the married 
are usually fatter than the unmarried; that wives are 
more so than widows, and in reference to men, that 
bachelors do not usually attain te the comfortable 
dimensions of the husbands of those smiling, plump, 
rosy-cheeked and generous matrons,, who, . with the 
imposing magnitude of their own forms, cau fill with 
something like state, the whole space between the arms 
of an ample, old-fashioned. elbow-chair, _ 

Tn éur next week’s number we shall consider the 
Lineamenuts of Leanness, 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 


THE CONTRABANDISTA. 


Tue strangers who entered the underground place of 
concealment in so unceremonions a manner were 
strangely different in appearance and in manners. 

The one was a tall, well-built young man, perhaps 
numbering some five-and-twenty summers. 

His eyes sparkled with intelligence—his face was 
brown with continual,exposure to the sun; his mouth 
expressed decision, while his firmly knit form and ener- 
getic step denoted that the strength of his character 
was equalled by the strength of his body. 

He entered the room where the three women were 
assembled, with an ease which would have befitted a 
better place, and at once removed any unfavourable im- 
pression which his abrupt intrusion might otherwise 
have caused. - 

_His companion was far different in look and car- 
riage. 

He was a short thick-set man with bushy whiskers 
and moustachios, small twinkling gleaming eyes, anda 
frame which was more indicative of the ourang-outang 
than of the human being. 

He cast a look of contempt upon the assemblage of 
females as he entered, and planting himself on the first 
chair, closed his eyes as if in profound slumber. 

“Fear not, we are friends,” repeated the young 
stranger, when he had slid the dor into its place. 

Viva tried to smile, but her eyes involuntarily glanced 
at the uacouth being on the sofa. 

The young maa laughed. 

He understood her meaning. 

_ “You must not mind him,” he said; “rough as he 
is, he is quite harmless, and at the present moment is as 
fast asleep as a church.” 

The Senora Mion smiled. 

There was something in the unknown’s , manner 
which chased away her fear. 

“ But tell us, senor,” she said, “ what is the meaning 
ef your intrusion. It may be very well to counsel us 
not to fear your friend; but let us know who you are 
yourself,” 

The stranger bowed. 

“ Nothing can be more reasonable or more easy. In 
the first place, my name is Giacomo,” 

‘ — are then an Italian?” 


“ And your companion ? ” 
ag Oh, he is a Spaviard—his name is ('srlos.” 
“He is asleep, you say ?” 





[THE CONTRABANDISTA. } 


“Yess 

“ Then I need not fear telling my opinion.” 

“Not at all.” 

“ Then I do not consider him a very good speeimen 
of a Spaniard,” said the Senora Mion, “ he looks to me 
excessively like a robber.” 

Giacomo looked grieved. 

“T yegret to hear you say that,” he said, “he is my 
servant, and I should be sorry to take such a compli- 
ment to myself,” 

“ Then pray, senor, relieve our anxiety, and inform 
us of your vocation. Under the peculiar circumstances 
in which we meet, it is but natural we should desire to 
know.” 

“Tt is, senora,” returned the stranger; “ therefore, 
as I fancy you have entirely mistaken my character I 
will at once explain. I am a smuggler.” 

Viva started. 

“Nay, senora,” he said, noticing the movement, 
“fear not; Lam what I state. I do not call myself a 
smuggler to conceal a werse occupation. I rob the 
law, and am proud of it—I never rob others.” 

“ Are you sure, senor, that you know nothing of 
Maldonado and his band of marauders ?” 

The stranger smiled in evident amusement. 

“T can scarcely say, with truth, that I have not 
heard of Maldonado,” said he, “but I have never yet 
had the misfortune to meet with him. I swear to you, 
senora, since it is necessary to reassure you that I 
mean you nc harm—that I know nothing of Maldo- 
nado, and that were he to come hither now, I would 
defend you against him with my life. I trust, senora, 
you wili believe me, and that you will trust me suffi- 
ciently to tell me your reasons for being in my room.” 

There was a merry twinkle in his eye as he spoke. 

* Your roo ! senor ?”. cried the Senora Mion. 

“ Yes, senora, it is mine,” returned the Italian, “I 
fashioned this beneath the castle for my better security 
against the law. I do not begrudge you the safety it 
affords ; but I ask, in return, your confidence.” 

There was a gravity and sincerity in the stranger's 
manner, which won Viva’s esteem. 

“We will trust you, senor,” she said, “TI will tell 
you all.” 

“Thank you, senora,” returned the young man, 
“tell me everything, and I have no doubt I shall be 
able to be of service to you.” 

Viva then, in a few words, told the whole story of 
Maldonado’s villany. 

“And do you fear that your father has fallen into 
the hands of his old enemy ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ And why?” 

“ Because I mistrust the gambusino.” 














“ You are right.” 

“Do you know him, then?” 

“ No—no,” returned the stranger, wlo seemed to be 
endeavouring to curb for her sake his thoughts. 

“What then makes you fear him?—oh! pray tell 
me.” 

The stranger took her hand. 

“ Senora,” he said, I do not wish unnecessarily to 
alarm you, but from what you tell me I shou'd fancy 
that the gambusino was no other than Maldonado him- 
self.” 

Viva trembled. 

“Oh! Heavens,” she murmured; “and Cenrad has 
followed.” 

The Senora Mion shook her head. 

“Nay,” she exclaimed, “I think you are alarming 
yourself unnecessarily, my child. You do not remem- 
ber, senor,” she added, turning to the contrabandista; 
“that when my son went up the stairs, after the ap- 
pearance of Maldonado’s face at the window, he found 
the gambusino peacefully sleeping.” 

The smuggler smiled. 

“That is nothing,” he said. 

“Nothing, senor! The man cannot be in two places 
at once.” 

“No; but during the time that your son was occu- 
pied in reaching his room, another might also have 
reached it.” 

“True: but how?” 

“Was the room in the front of th. nouse or the 
back ?” 

“Tn the front.” 

“Then it was he, depend upon it. He glanced in at 
the window—rushed up again, adjusted his disguise, 
and feigned sleep. Itis just the sortof thing he would 
do. I recognize the robber-chief in every portion ef 
the story. But have you any reasem for supposing 
that he believes you hére?” 

“ None.” 

“Why then fear him?” 

“ Because of the very fact of his apparent ub‘suity. 
He appears to be everywhere at once, and he maz dis- 
cover us by some faint clue we should never suspect.” 

“Yes, he is a daring and a skilful villain,” said 
Giacomo; “yet fear not, we are in a place of great 
safety.” 

“But were his whole band here—what then ? ” 

“We could defy them.” 

“ How ? ” 

“These walls are of solid iron. Ne one but myself and 
my servant here knows of the existence of the secret 
door. The other is bolted, and can only be approached 
by one staircase. That staircase is commanded by @ 
series of loopholes, and as I see all you ladies are 
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armed, any enemies would receive rather a warm re- 
ception. Oh, no, I do not fear him. I have baffled 
many a worse villain than he.” 

The Senora Mion looked at him with an air of in- 
terest. 

“ You speak with such confidence of danger, senor,” 
she said, “ that one would imagine that you had braved 
peril for many long years. And yet you are very 
young.” 

= am; yet I have seen much trouble!” replied he, 
sadly. 

* Will you tell us your story, senor?” asked Viva; 
“it will beguile these anxious w 

The young man smiled. * 

“ Willingly,” he said; “although I fear it is bute 
sad one. But first let me help you to the comforts 
of my home—you will find me no inh ble friend.” 

So saying he rose, approached the wall, slid back a 
panel and disclosed a cupboard filled with the choicest 
wines and fruits. Some of both he brought forward; 
woke up his servant with a dig in the ribs, told him to 
do the honours, and then seating himself at the table 
and drinking off a glass of wine, he began, in true 
remancers’ fashion, a story which had at least trath to 
recommend it. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL 
A TRICK AT CARDS, 


“T was born,” he said, “in Milan, whére my father 
was a wealthy and respected merchant. Both of him 
andymy mother J was passionately fond}and yet I felt 
at home a kind of restraint which to me” was irksome, 
and »*ich, nevertheless, preserved me, no doubt, from 
numberless evils. 

“As I was the only son, I was, in spite of this 
restraint, favoured to an unusual extent. 

“* My father intended me for no profession in parti- 
cular, but left me to my own inclinations. 

“He was possessed of ‘enormous wealth—that is’'to 
say, enormous, considering the position which: he held 
—and it was therefore unnecessary for me/to'follow 
any occupation. 

“T received a liberal education, and at the age of 
eighteen I found myself an orphan, and the possessor 
of ten thousand a year. 

“‘T acted as might have been expected in the case of 
a young man left suddenly with a large fortune, with 
no one to control his movements. 

“T plunged into every description of gaiety and in 
one of the largest gambling saloons in Milan, squan- 
dered in six months nearly half my property. 

“Tn this saloon I became acquainted with a person 
whose misfortunes were the cause of all the strange 
events of my after life. The Marquis of Terra Santa 
was a nebleman of some seventy years of age, pos- 
sessed of immense wealth and a pretty wife, neither 
of which prevented his spending the whole of his even- 
ings at the saloon of Signor Gonzales. 

“The marquis usually played for very heavy stakes, 
and paid them when he lost with the utmost good- 
humour. 

“ Nevertheless, he:was of a most violent temper, and 
the slightest attempt at cheating rousedin him a storm 
of fearful passion. This was the more to be regretted 
because he was too old and too feeble to carry out the 
deadly threats he gave utterance to. 

“ One of the frequenters of the room was a German 
of the name of Braunstein, 

“This man—a tall, strongly-built fellow, with red 
hair, and a vast amount of tawny beard and moustache 
—was one of the most hateful beings that. I have met 
with in the course of my life. 

* He was constantly quarrelling with every one in 
the room; and many of the company—myself among 
the number—believed him to be nothing better than a 
common thief. He had an unpleasant way of talking— 
an unpleasant way of looking—an unpleasant way, in 
fact, of doing everything ; but nothing was more hate- 
ful than the leer upon his countenance when he pocketed 
his winnings. 

“The Marquis of Terra Santa did not seem to share 
in the geueral dislike to the German. He was his con- 
stant partuer, aud uever seemed to grudge the immense 
sums of money that he lost. 

“The marquis certainly contrived to disguise his 


feelings thorouglily, aud it was not until many months 
after my first introduction to the gambling saloon that 
I understood that lis patience arose from nothing but 
his inteuse hatred of Lrauustein, 


“He was on the watch. 

“One evening towards the close of the autumn the 
gambling salovuu was more than usually crowded. 

“Young and old, rich and poor, I may say, were 
colleeted together iu the brilliantly-lighted room; and 
I do not think that one single table in the room was 
unoccupied. 

“The marquis, as usual, was playing with the Ger- 
man, and appeared to be in his usual good spirits, 
Suddenly, however, there was an uproar in the room, 
and the table at which they had been playing was 
upset. I arose from where I was sitting and approached 





the spot. I guessed what had happened. The mar- 
= had discovered that Braunstein had been cheating 
im. 

“ He was standing holding the German by the collar 
when I reached the spot. His face was livid with 
passion, while that of the German was calm and un- 
ruffled as ever. 

“ Indeed, Braunstein appeared to wear a somewhat 
satirical smile upon his face. 

“* What is the matter?’ I cried, as I elbowed through 
the wondering but silent group. 

“*]T have discovered this man,’ cried the marquis; 
‘he is a cheat and a rascal. He has been defrauding: 
us all. Who among you will take up the quarrel ?” 

“T thought this a good opportunity of becoming 
better acquainted with the marquis; but I confess it 
was more on account of his pretty wife than himself. 

**Give me the proofs, I said, ‘and I will at once 
take this up myself.’ 

~* Meanwhile the German had shaken off the grasp 
of the marquis and began to bluster : 

“ * Gentlemen,’ he said,“ this accusation is infamous. 
This man is in. his dotage. He has lost largely, and 
with the money has lost his temper; that is only 
explanation I can give. As for this young gentleman, 
who chooses to meddle in a with which he has 
nothing to do, I will dispose of him afterwards.’ 

“ The marquis eyed him with contemptuous anger... 

“* There!’ he said, pointing to the floor, where six 
cards lay. 
fallen from his pocket, he has been playing with 
duplicates.’ 


“TI stooped down, picked up the cards, examined. 


them and flung them in Braunstein’s face. 

“This was enough. 

“ He coloured violently, and bowing stiffly, said: 

“* You shall have the satisfaction you wish, signor. 
In an hour hence I will. meet you in the Place of St. 
Mark. Such affairs as these are better not delayed,’ 

“He then turned, and was:@bout to leave the room 
when the marquis, who natu doubted his 
stopped him. 

“* Stay!’ he cried, ‘ you shall not escape thus-easily. 
Your appointment with my friend is nothing but a 
ruse to elude punishment. If you go home you shall 
be followed.’ 

“ So saying, he took up his hat and prepared to quit 
the room likewise. 

“T suspected that Braunstein, cheat and trickster as 
he was, was an arrant coward, and that he would stoo 
to anything to rescue himself from the death he so wel 
merited. 

“T aceompanied the marquis therefore, and Braun- 
stein with a German friend passed on before us. 

“The Place of St. Mark was@ gloomy sepulckral- 
looking spot. 

“ On one side rose the cathedral with its high, black 
iron railings surmounted by grotesque figures whicli 
looked strange and unearthly in the darkness of the 
night. ; 

‘ Opposite the cathedral was the long, monotonous 
row of publie buildings, and on either side a row of 
smaller houses, whose inhabitants at this time of night 
were wrapped in profound slumber, and which were 
accordingly unlit even by a single lamp. 

“The moon, at themoment we entered the square, 
was just appearing over the spire of the cathedral, the 
shadow of which was projected across the entire place. 

“ The square was entirely deserted, and I must con- 
fess that, as I entered it a thrill of something like terror 
passed through my frame. 

“As we passed into the shadow of the church, I 
observed to the marquis : 

“¢That fellow Braunstein is capable of anything ; I 
should be on my guard.’ 

“ Hardly had the words passed my lips when the two 
Germans sprang forward, and I found myself face to 
face with a stranger, while Braynstein confronted the 
marquis. 

“ Fortunately we were both armed, and were pre- 
pared immediately to resist the attack of these villains: 

“Tt was evidently the design of Brauustein to destroy 
the man who had disgraced him in the gambling 
saloon. 

“It was impossible, attacked as I was by the second 
German, to afford any aid to the old marquis, and, 
although I saw that each minute his strength was 
failing, I could only look on and defend myself. 

“At last, after nearly ten minutes’ hard fighting I 
succeeded in placing my adversary bleeding at my feet, 
and I then turned to see how my companion had 
fared. 

“ During the last few moments of the conflict T had 
been unable to attend to anything but my own safety. 
and I therefore had not observed that ny companion 
had been worsted, and had been flung to the ground by 
his opponent. I hastened to his relief, but was unable 
to reach him iu time to prevent his receiving’ a sword 
thrust from his German eviemy. 

“ Brauustein immediately attacked me, but young 
as I was, I was thoroughly conversant with sword- 
exercise, and was afraid of no one. In a very short 
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space of time I had despatched him, and was able to 
render some assistance to the marquis, whom I found 
to be absolutely dying. 

“With the aid of a street porter, I contrived to 
bear the marquis to his home, and had the satisfaction 
of being thanked by the pretty wife, for whose sake [ 
had really braved the dangers of that evening. ‘ 

“T must be brief in my narrative of what followed, 
The marquis was too old to recover from a wound of 
so serious a nature, and he died within a fortnight after 
the street conflict. 

“It is needless to say that I fell in love with tho 
ew’, widow, who young as she was, had yet some 

tid.of love for her old husband, and for some timo 
after‘his death it would have been sacrilege to have 
mentioned the idea of re-marriage. 

“As, however, the marquis had told her that I had 







done ever in + r to save his life, sho 
looked upon meas a f: d I became a constant 
‘frequenter of the bi 

“She had one child, a little girl upon whom she 
appeared: ‘The name of this child was Beatrice, 
and when but an infant she gave promise of being a 
beautiful girl. 1 

“It was ¢, during: the numberless inter- 
views we had ta  toavoid seeing that my feelings 
towards her were starcely those of ordinary friendship, 
and if it had. not been e to her from her own ob- 
servation }around her would soon have enlight- 





og: el the subject. 
“AY d thus,. it may be imagined that 
loving the. joness 9 did, and being, in constant 


communication with her every day the time passed 
slowly e wt 

“ At le i, exactly a twelvemonth after the decease 
of the mai _I took courage, and told my story, con- 
fessing to her € love that had been welling up and 
strengthening in my heart for a long, long time before. 

“She was.a beautiful,woman; senora, and her eyes 
looked splendid as she, opened their full glory on me 
pe ek told her of pod love, -, was thoroughly 

y surprise, and: seemed, in to regard me as 
a foolish boy, « : 

“Why, Giacomo,’ she’ said; bending over me laugh- 
ingly, ‘my poor fellow, you would’ soon tire of your old 
wife. You are nineteen and I am seven-and-twenty.’ 

“T pressed my suit nevertheless—urged upon her 
my great love, implored her to grant me her little 
hand. At length she yielded, more, I believe, out of 
pity for me than for anything else. I clasped her to 
my heart, thanked her for her love, and talked away 
the time in a thousand nonentities.- I think, senora, 
that was indeed the happiest evening in my whole life. 

“ Her little girl, then ten yearsold, seemed to regard 
the whole affair in a comical point of view, and would 
insist upon calling me papa from that day forward. 

“But I was destined never to be so. Fate, which 
had favoured and even petted me thus far, seemed now 
suddenly‘to desert me: and in two months after she 
consented to be mine—while yet the warmth of her 
kisses was fresh to me, she pined away and died. 

“No one could tell me of what’she died. Many 
persons learned in medicine were consulted. Some said 
she died of consumption, and some of poison, suggest- 
ing that some subtle drug had been administered to her 
by Braunstein’s friends. 

“ Whether this was true or not I cannot tell. Cer- 
tain it is she died, and that she left me the guardian- 
ship of her daughter. 

“** Marry her,’ she said with her last breath; ‘ marry 
her; and be kind to her as to the sacred legacy of one 
you loved.’ 

“Utterly overwhelmed by the magnitude of my 
trouble, I plunged into the most reckless dissipation, 
leaving little Beatrice in the hands of &trangers. It 
was not until utter ruin stared me inthe face that | 
remembered my love, and was tetrified at my sin. 

“ With the wreck of my fortune I came to Mexico, 
resolving that the money left her by her motlier should 
remain untouched by me; and that she should never 
become my wife except of her own free will. She 
grew upa bright, intelligent, haridsomé girl, and grew 
up, too, to love me. She was thé image of her mother, 
and it seemed that in marrying her T should be marry- 
ing but a reproduction of the marchioness. 

“ Just, however, as éverytliing was prepared for our 
marriage, when I had resolved to abandun my roving, 
lawless life, and return to Italy, Beatrice was carried 
off.” 

“By whom?” asked Viva, eagerly. 

“ Ah! that is what I cannot say,” resumed the young 
man, with a sigh. “ She has beew gone now three weeks, 
and I can find no tidings of her.” 

“ Perliaps this is the work of Maldonado,” suggeste! 
the Senora Mion. ‘ 

“Perhaps,” said Giacomo Benutrino: “perhaps it 
may be. Yee of what avail will it be to him to keep 
her? He knows she is worthy an immense ransoi, 
and if he had her in his chitélies he would certainly 
apprise me of it, that 1 might claim her, But hark - 
hear a sound, Carlos. Put out the lights—or rather let 
them burn but dimly.” 
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3 put down the'lights as he was bid, and they 
Ryreet There was a dull sound, as of some one 
endeavouring to break down a door. This attempt was 
at length successful, and then the tramp of men’ was 
heard descending the staircase. 

The women trembled. 
In the darkness Giacomo could hear their murmured 


rs. 
Pr Pear not,” he whispered, “ you are safe, Bvery- 
thing depends now upon discretion. Be silent, and ‘they 
will not even suspect your presence.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
IN THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH, 


Harpty had Conrad uttered these murmured words 
when a hand knocked loudly at the door. 

«“ Who is there ? ” cried Giacomo. 

“ 4 friend!” 

«“ Whence'come you ?” 

« From Maldonado.” 

“ Well, you are sincere, at any rate,” cried Giacomo, 
calmly: “but since you come from Maldonado I can 
scarcely regard you as a friend. What is it you want.” 

“That I can better tell you when I am inside.” 

“Probably. But tell me, friend—since so you term 
yourselfi—why did you think it necessary to break 
down my upper door?” 

“ It was in the way. But tell me who have you with 

ou?” 

“ Carlos, my servant.” 

“ And whom besides ? ” 

“] should wish, before replying, to know your name, 
that I may answer you correctly.” 

“T am Maldonado!” 

Viva could scarcely suppress a shriek, ‘but Giacomo 
grasped her firmly by the wrist. 

“Then, Senor Maldonado, allow me to remark that 
you area liar. This moment you told me’ you came 
from Maldonado—now you say you are that worthy 
himself. I do not think we have anything in com- 
mon.” 

“Harkee, Senor Giacomo,” cried the robber-chief, 
furiously. “I will stand no trifling: I come to demand 
from you the contents of this subterranean vault.” 

“] regret to send you back so far without your re- 
quirements then,” returned Giacomo, in a voice of 
banter; “but to-night 1 cannot admit you—I am 
sleepy.’ 


" ind the ladies with you—are they also sleepy ? ” 
“Very ; so good-night.” 

“Tle is mad,” thought Viva. 

“He will save us,” thought the Senora Mion. 

The bantering answers of the Italian contrabandista 


irritated the robber-chief immensely. He ‘ceased 
speaking for a few moments, but even while he seemed 
to be collecting his thoughts, his muttered curses 
could be heard. , 

“Farewell,” he cried at length, “all I require is 
revenge. That I can have here as elsewhere.” 

“For Heaven’s sake temporise with him!” cried 
Viva; “he is a wicked and a desperate man.” 

“Good!” said Giacomo; “I can but try to do so.” 

“ Maldonado!” he cried. 

“Yes,” said the robber, returning. 

“T have something to say to you.” 

“What is it?” 

“You know my abode here to be impregnable.” 

“T believe it so, since I built it’myself.” 

“ Well, you are aware, then, that unless I allow you 
to enter you cannot enter.” 

“T confess that.” 

“Well, then, we are on even ground. Now look 
through this wicket. Carlos, light the lamp.” 
oun hon did so, and the robber-chieftain gazed 

rough, 

Giacomo then pointed to the pistol in the hands of 
each, saying: 

“You see, friend Maldonado, that there are three 
women and two men, holding among them ten well- 
loaded barrels.. Now, any attempt at treachery on 
your part will result in your certain death. Ifyou 
are disposed to be reasonable, I will admit you into the 
room. If T open the door, and you attempt anything 
but what is right, I will shoot you like a dog.” 

Maldonado thought a moment. 

While he was thinking, Giacomo proceeded: 

“TI am aware from the nature of the place that you 
can have only five men behind you on those stairs. 
So I know whom we have to fear. If you wish to 
enter, say so—if not, remain where you are, and we 
will try to come to terms.” : ’ 

Maldonado evidently considered it unsafe to trust 
himself amid enemies 80 well armed—women as they 
might be. It ‘would be easy enough to close the door 
and make him a prisoner. 

“Your proposition,” he said, assuming Giacomo’s 
style of banter—‘* your proposition is touchingly dis- 
interested. But I decline entertaining it. We will talk 
as we are.” ' 

“Very good,” said Giacomo, “ I am quite willing.” 


“Tn the first place,” began Maldonado, “ you have in 
this room the Senora Viva.” 

“T have.” 

“T desire to possess her in order that I may wreak 
my revenge.” 

“ Yes—sincere again.” 

“T intend to have her.” 

“Sincere—but improbable.” 

“Now, I will give you ten thousand pounds in silver 
bars for her delivery to me.” 

“Declined, with thanks. But seriously, if you don’t 
go away, I-will blow your brains out—unless, indeed, 
you have something more reasonable to speak of.” 

Maldonado chuckled. 

“Perhaps I may have,” he said, “do you happen to 
be acquainted with the Senora Beatrice.” 

Giacomo startled. 

“The Senora Beatrice,” he said; “what do you 
know of'her?” 

“She disappeared three weeks ago,” said Maldonado, 
“and I'alone know where she is to be found. What 
think you of that?” 

“T do not believe it.” 

“And why?” 

“Because, had she been in your hands, you would 
have demanded a heavy ransom for her, aud she would 
now have been beyond your power.” 

Maldonado laughed. 

“Tam a lucky fellow,” he said, “and fortune in 
delaying my interview with you has aided me strangely 
well,” 

“ How so?” 

“T had resolved upon demanding a heavy ransom in 
gold, because I had need of it. Since then my mind 
has changed. 

“ And why?” 

“That I will tell you presently. You are aware, 
from the Senora Viva, that her father aad her lover 
are in my hands.” 

“ Oh, Heavens!” murmured Viva, “Conrad, also, in 
his power!” 

“Yes, my sweet senora, heis. Well, Senor Torre 
has ever since his meeting with me been chained to a 

st, while, in front of him are piled in a huge heap 
his bars of silver. At his back is bound Captain 
Conrad Mion. There they will remain until the Senora 
Viva consents to be mine, or until she is brought 
bound to the stake to form the triple sacrifice.” 

Viva shuddered. 

“Tmplacable villain!” she cried, “and to think that 
this man has friends to aid him!” 

Maldonado laughed. 

“ Aye, and better friends than you have, senora, for 
the worthy Diego, the squire of your lover, was the 
man who told me where to find you.” 

“ Never—I will not*believe it!” cried Enriqueta. 

“That is as you please, senora,” said Maldonado, 
drily ; “such, nevertheless, is the case.” 

“He must then have been tortured,” returned the 
dame, who had a great weakness for Diego. 

“Well,” said Maldonado; “he was submitted to a 
slight teaching, but that was nothing. He gave us 
very explicit directions, and here we are.” 

“ And what of the Senora Beatrice?” asked Giacomo, 
in a trembling voice. 

“T have something to propose. An exchange.” 

“Of what?” 

“ Of prisoners.” 

“ What mean you?” 

“You deliver to me the Senora Viva, and I will 
deliver to you the Senora Beatrice, who is dying with 
terror, and with regret at parting with you.” 

Maldonado spoke impressively. Viva trembled. 
What if this man’s love were to prove stronger than 
his sense of honour? Yet had he not promised to 
guard them, and was it not her duty to trust ? 

She had not long to wait. 

“ Maldonado,” cried Giacomo, in a voice of sternness, 
he had not before assumed, “this ends the conference 
between us. My love for Beatrice would not allow 
me to betray one of her sisters in distress.” 

“Good!” said Maldonado; “my revenge will soon 
be completed.” 

He then rushed away up the steps. 

For some time there had been a rumbling noise 
overhead, and.as Maldonado’s steps died away there 
was a fall as of an avalanche, and then a continued 
shovelling of earth. 

“ What does that mean?” cried Viva, falling on her 
knees in terror. 

Giacomo spoke not: though he knew too well what 
had happened. 

They were buried alive! 

(Te be continued) 


VALUABLE PROPERTIES OF THE DANDELION.—The 
dandelion, if. blanched and eaten young, makes an 
excelent salad. It is sufficiently abundant, and we 
are somewhat surprised it is not more used than it is, 
considering the valuable properties it sses. When 





the leaves have attained maturity, they are considered 


medicinal, and serve the purpose of tonics. But it is 
in the root that the greatest virtue resides. When 
dried, the root has a somewhat sweet, mucilagineus, 
and bitter taste. The milky juice has been found, on 
analysis, to contain bitter extractive, gum, caoutchouc, 
saline matter, a trace of resin, and a free acid, starch of 
inulin, and saccharine matter. Mannite is found in the 
effusion, but does not exist in the root, and is formed 
by spontaneous changes, consequent on exposure. A 
peculiar crystallizable principle has been discovered in 
the juice, by M. Pollex, which he calls tarazacin. It is 
bitter, and somewhat. acid, fusible, but not volatile, 
sparingly soluble in cold water, but very soluble in 
boiling water, alcohol, and ether. It is now regarded 
as slightly tonic, diuretic, and aperient; and also as 


| having a specific action on the liver, exciting it when 


languid, to secretion, and resolving its chronic engorge- 
ments. In congestion and chronic inflammation of the 
liver and spleen, in cases of| suspended or deficient 
biliary secretion, and in dropsical affections dependent 
on obstruction of the abdominal viscera, it has a marked 
effect, if employed with a due regard to the degree of 
excitement. When roasted and ground, it makes an 
excellent substitute for coffee; and on one occasion, 
when locusts had devoured the harvest in the island of 
Minorca, the inhabitants subsisted: on this root. The 
extract of the root is said to act with effect in diseases 
of the liver, induced by long residence in India, the 
dose being three to ten grains three times a day. Cut 
the root into small pieces about the size of horse-beans. 
Put them to dry in an oven, or on a stove; they will 
shrink to the size of a coffee-berry. When a cup of 
coffee is wanted, just substitute the dried pieceg of 
dandelion-reot for chicory in the mill—say a fourth 
part; grind it together with the coffee, and no one 
living can detect it. 
THE DANDELION. 


Ricu.y embossed in silken grass, 

The golden dandelion shines; 
A sunflower in the cleudy spring, 

And bright when summer's eve declines. 
The heart receives impressions fair— 

The young, and playful, loving heart— 
When opening wild flowers please us more 
Than knowledge of their healing part. 

Our first essay in floral lore, 
We fondly trace it line by line; 
The lowly strangers moved our love 
Unconscious of the cause Divine. 


In riper years, the wondrous ball 
Of downy wings attraction won; 
Forsook by bee and butterfly, 

But half its marvels were begun. 
For then we struck the truant’s clock, 
Unmindful of the wheels of time, 

To gaze upon the seed balloons, 
A sailing through the sunny clime ; 


And see our little lives portrayed— 
Some gently, others swiftly borne! 
Some few a place congenial find, 
More hurry whence there’s no return ! 
But bless’d is he whose budding spring 
Yields bloom for summer’s hopeful skies ; 
When ripe for autumn’s gathering hand, 
His fruit on wings of promise rise. 


SevERAL French provincial journals, and ameng 
others the Moniteur du Calvadosand the Argus Soissonnais, 
state that the Ministerof War has decided that from the 
1st of September next the fortified: towns in France 
will cease to be closed during the night. 

A Docror’s Visits.—A curious case of “Beck 2, 
Sterne” was tried at the Croydon. Assizes on ‘Thurs- 
day. The plaintiff was a medical man, and a member 
of the College of Physicians, and his action was 
brought to recover a claim of £590 for metical atten- 
dance and professional services rendered to the defen- 
dant. The plaintiff had attended the family of the 
defendant for several years, commencing from 186, 
and he sought to recover the sum claimed for the 
professional services he had rendered. ‘The answer 
set up by the defendant was that the services were 
rendered gratuitously, and it appeared by the plain- 
tiff’s owu showing that he and the defendant were on 
terms of very great intimacy, and that the defendant 
had made a number of presents consisting of cases 
of champagne, some claret, ladies’ dresses, and shirt- 
studs to the plaintiff, and the latter admitted that up 
to a certain period he had treated those presents as a 
set-off against any claim he niight have for profes- 
sional services. Some differences afterwards arose 
between the parties, and the doctor sent in his little 
bill. The jury, without hesitation, gaye a verdict 
for the defendant, in which the learned judge, Mr. 
Baron Bramwell, quite concurred, for he character- 
ized the claim as one of the most outrageous that had 
ever been brought into a court of justice during his 





experience. 
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WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
Br J. F. SMITH, Ese. 
Author of “ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate," Minnigrey,” &¢, 





CHAPTER XVL 
For a quart d'eau he will sell the fee simple 
Of his salvation, the inheritance of, it and eut 
The entail from al! remainders. 


Shakespeare. 

Tu bewildered and astonished Alice was borne half- 
fainting to the stately equipage which, on asignal from 
the earl, drove up to the porch of the chureh.. The 

r gil could scarcely comprehend her feelings on 
finding herself so unexpectedly raised to a rank which 
her wildest dreams had never pictured. She—the de- 
spised, the humble Alice—the wife of one of England's 

dest peers. It was not love alune which filled her 

nocent heart—it was gratitude, veneration, and almost 
idolatry towards the man who could make so disinte- 
rested a sacrifice. 

Poor girl! She little knew the power of gold; that 
with a fortune such as hers she might have commanded 
the coronet of a duke. 

Nicholas Arden stood, the picture of mute despair, 
watching their departure. In his worldly nature he 
understood it all; and the idea of hisdaughter’s fortune 
being wrung from him was torture—madness. He 
could have parted with his heart’s blood more freely. 

“Oome—come, Master Arden,” said the magistrate, 
who had somewhat smoothed his ruffled dignity; 
* Mistress Alice, after all, has not made such a very bad 
mateh! Countess of Moretown!” 

The miser uttered a deep groan. 

“ A man whose influence is acknowledged in the 
country ! ” added the son of Zsoulapius. 

“ A beggar!” exclaimed the old man; “a spendthrift, 
whose lands are mortgaged to the last shilling! My 
gold! my gold!” 

The two gentlemen exchanged glances. These few | 
brief-words, wrung from tke speaker in his agony, gave 
them a clue to the disinterestedness ef the peer. 

The report had spread like wildfire through the neigh- 
bourixg streets, that Alice Arden had been married to 
some great lord, and that her father was going mad. 
The censequence was, that a crowd of curious, idle 
persons begaa to collect. At first they gazed in silence 
en the gaunt figure of the miser, who, in sudden despair, 
had seated himself upon a broke» tombstone—his teeth 
clenched, his keen grey eyes rivetted upon the ground. 

It soon became whispered that the match wasa stolen | 
one—and many rejoiced that the poor girl had at last | 
escaped froma the degrading thraldom in which she had | 
eo long been kept . 

“ To look at him,” observed a butcher boy, who, with 
his tray upon his shoulder, had joined the crowd, ‘‘ one 
would imagine that his gold had run away, and not his | 
daughter!” 

“A mouth less to feed!” added another, conselingly. | 

“Where is Goliah ?” shouted a third—for, since the 
disappearance of the parish boy, a report had been preva- | 
lent amongst the lower orders, that the miser had first 
starved him to deat, then buried kim. Had it been | 
stated that he had eaten the lad, the ridiculous asser- 
tion would have feund some believers—se great is the 
credulity of the mob fer the strange and horrible. 

The sexton at last approached, and inquired of Mr. 
Arden, “if he would not have the bells rung upon the 
jeyful occasion?” The miser regarded him for an in- 
stant with a vaeant stare, as if he did not fully compre- | 
hend the questien. The man was obliged to repeat it, | 
adding, “ that the fee was only three guineas.” 

* Had it been fer her funeral,” exclaimed Nicholas, 
“T would have paid it cheerfully—ay, cheerfully—large 
asthesumis! But now not a penny—not a single | 
doit!” 

At this unnatural burst ef passion there was a shud- 
der amongst the bystanders, who measured the miser’s | 
hatred towards his child by the extravagance of such a 
declaration—that he would have paid three guineas 
joyfully fer anything. 

There were several cries of “Shame!” and a few 
slight hisses. 

“ You had better retire, my dear sir, to your home,” 
whispered the magistrate, whom prudence compelled to 
act the part of a consoling friend, for he was in the | 
miser’s debt. 

Nicholas Arden rose frem his seat with some diffi- 
culty ; he was an aged man, and the shock had been a 
severe one. His countenance was ghastly pale, and iis 
eyes wandered without meaning from one speaker to 
another, as if his brain was labouring to comprehend 
the words they uttered. 

“ Yes—yes!” he muttered; “TI will go home!” 

“And I will accompany you, my dear sir,” said Dr. 
Girkins, offering his arm; “ you are ill, Mr. Arden— 
very ill. Dying,” he whispered to the magistrate; “a 
little medicine and repose.” 

“ Medicine!” interrupted the old man, whose frame 
began to shake as if he had been stricken with the 








| perhaps, in his long life, a sense of loneliness struck 


te.spare; not a pill, nob a draught! Besides,” headded, 
“there is the parish doctor, and me is a case for 
charity—true charity!” 

It was evident that the mental faculties of the 
speaker had received a severe blow, from which it was 
more than doubtful that he would: recover. The two 
gentlemen lec him, therefore, like a child, from the 
churchyard to the gate of his own house, which was 
strongly barred and locked, as usual. 

The magistrate and Dr. Girkins consulted for a few 
moments; after which the former thrust his hand 
gently into the pocket of the miser’s dressing-gown in 
search of the key. 

“They are a robbing you, Nick!” shouted the 
butcher-boy, who, with the majority of the crowd, had 
followed. 

“ Take care of your money!” cried several others, 

Mr. Frost, with a deep blush, which might have been 
caused by virtuous indignation at such a suspicion, let 
go the old man’s arm, and turned round to regard the 
speakers. Dr. Girkins appeared equally astonished at 
such an imputation. 

On Nicholas Arden, however, the effect was very 
different. The words “ robbery” and “gold” appeared 
for an instant to restore him to his self-possession ; for, 
while his two friends were aap iio | the crowd, he 
drew from his bosom the massive iron key of the gate, 
unlocked it with extraordinary celerity, and darting in, 
closed the barrier in their faces, — 

A loud shout of mirth followed this exploit. 

“ The old fox has doubled upon them,” observed one. 

“Ay, ay! Leave Nicholas Arden alone!” added 
another ; “he knows what he is about: no doctors for 
him!” 

“ Or lawyers either!” 

We forgot to inform our readers that Mr. Frost, the 
magistrate, followed the last-named profession. 

After repeatedly knocking at the door, which the 
miser had both locked and barred against them,, the 
two gentlemen, with an expression-.of concern which 
said mueh for their humanity, walked slowly away, 
each in his heart secretly cursing the presence of the 
mob, which had prevented their entrance into the old 
man’s abode; and yet the doctor had only lost a patient 
who would never have paid him, and the lawyer a 
client. 

As for the idea hinted by the crowd—that they in- 
tended to pay themselves—it was absurd; both were 
so very respectable. 

They resolved, however, to return at night, and, if 
possible, effect an entrance—of course with the best of 
motives ! 

After fastening the outer gate, Nicholas Arden en- 
tered the deserted mansion, and for the first time, 


upon his heart. Each door, as he passed, he locked 
securely after him, till he reached the apartment of 
Alice: the door was still barred, just as he had left it. 

“T cannet understand it,” he muttered; “ curses on 
the weakness which hesitated! I should have struck 
te blow before—all would kave been secure then! It 
has cost mea fortune! I am beggared, beggared!” 

Finding himself far too weak to attempt forcing the 
door, the miser retraced his way to his cabinet, from one 
of the drawers of which he selected a huge bunch of 
keys, and then returned. After varisus trials the lock 
at last yielded, and he entered the apartment. 

The first object which struck him was the lean bedy 
of the dead cat lying upon the floor, the eyes half-start- 
ing from the head, and the distorted state of the limbs 
indicating the convulsive agony in which it had died. 
Upon the table was the small plate, with one slice of 
bread untasted, 

Nicholas Arden at ouce comprehended how he had 
been foiled in his crime; but, instead of feeling grateful, 
he spurned the body of the animal impatiently with his 
foot, exclaiming : 

“* Would she were lying in thy place! The unnatural 
child who has robbed me of my gold! But it shall 
never be hers,” he added, fiercely, “ or the titled beggar’s 
who has wedded her! I'll take it to the grave with me 
—sleep upon it! I can sleep and laugh at them!” 

Full of this idea, the old man seated himself in the 
chair in which his daughter had passed so many bitter 
hours on the night preceding her marriage. Fora while 
he seemed buried in reflection—his basy brain was 
concoeting some extraordinary scheme by which to 
disappeint the peer of his wife’s fortune, and rob his 
child of that portion of her mother’s inheritance which 
he retained in his hands. As the means of executing 
his fiendlike project became more and more defined, a 
smile, cold and unearthly, flitted for an instant over his 
thin, discoloured lips. 

“Tt will do!” he exclaimed, “it will do!” 

His eyes fell upon the old tertoiseshell desk which 
had been his wife's. ..It wasopen, and a letter in the 
handwriting of Alice lying upon it, directed to him- 
self. 

With all his nerve, it was some minutes before 
Nicholas Arden could muster sufficient resolution to 
break the seal; and when he did break it, the words 


gazing at them, however, they gradually became di 
tinct—terribly distinct—and seared the 4 natn 

“Father!” it began, “in that werd I find a sufficient 
motive to conceal from every human being the attempt 
of which you have been guilty! Is it possible, I ask 
myself, that, with age upon your brow—the graye 
yawning at your feet—avarice could so far stifle the 
ery of nature as to induce you to stain your soul by the 
murder of your own child? And yet I cannot doubt 
it; the preef—the terrible proof—still lies. before mo! 
I will not reproach you with my joyless childhood—the 
privation of my youth—my lonely, sad existence! [ 
endured them, if not without repining, at least without 
reproach; but this last act has broken the bond of 
obedience. For your sake, as well as my own, I haya 
placed a barrier between your evil passions '‘#nd myself, 
by bestowing my hand upon a generous man, to whose 
protection I can trust myself, Farewell! Pray that, 
God may forgive you! and if in the moments of solitude 
and reflection better thoughts should arise in your heart, 
be assured of the forgiveness of her who still remembers 
that she is your child!” 

It was signed “ Alice.” 

“ Hypocrite,” exclaimed the old man, as he cast tha 
letter from his trembling hand. “May she live to 
curse the hour she fled my house as bitterly as I do!” 

The idea struck him that it would be prudent to de- 
stroy the proof—for such it might be considered—of his 
guilty intention. He attempted to rise from the chair 
on which he had hitherto been, seated; but his lim)s 
a- peared spell-bound—they no longer obeyed the im- 
pulse of bis will—paralysis had seized the lower ex- 
tremities of his person. Pe 

With a yell of fury resembling a despairing angel's 
ery, he cast himself upor the floor, and crawled like 
bruised reptile towards the paper—which, the instant 
he reached, he tore with his. teeth into a thousand 
pieces—foaming at the mouth like some beast over its 


prey. 

“ Oh, for a moment’s strength,” he groaned, “ to reach 
my cabinet,” 

But the moment’s arength he prayed for was denied 
him. The dark project he had formed of concealing 
his wealth and he had no longer power to exe- 
cute ; and the thought that his gold—the idol for which 
he had so nearly stained his soul with murder—would 
be inherited by his child, droye the miser frantic. He 
blasphemed and cursed in rage and ss, till ex- 
hausted nature compelled him to silence. 

Darkness at length fell upon his soul—that mortal 
darkness which no ray of hope can penetrate. 

Nicholas Arden felt that he was dying—and the 
conviction overwhelmed him with despair ; but no feel- 
ing of remorse for his past life—no regret for his mis- 
deeds—repentance was denied him; bitterly did he now 
regret that he had rejected the aid of Dr. Girkins, al- 
though it must have been paid for with a portion of 
his cherished idol, he would have given worlds to have 
lived but for another day ; but the King of Terrors 
was not to be bribed—he was left to die as he had lived 
—alone—without one kindred hand to wipe the cold 
dew from his brow—one eye of affection to watch his 
last agony, or voice of faith to bid him hope, or ask a 
blessing on his parting soul. 

Such a death was worthy of a life of avarice and 
crime. 





CHAPTER XVIL 
Masters, what seek ye at this time of night? 
And ye be honest men, bring daylight 
With ye! Old Play. 

Tue respectable Mr. Frost and his friend Dr. Girkins 
—for they had suddenly become sworn friends—waited 
tili the hour of midnight before they made their visit to 
the house of Nicholas Arden. Of course we are not to 
suppose that any other feeling or design save that of 
assisting a fellow-creature prompted them—and yet, for 
men bent upon an errand of charity and mercy, they 
had selected a strange heur; but the magisterial rank 
of one, and the professional character of the other, 
of course obviated all suspicion of any impreper mo- 
tive. 

“ The old man must be dead or dying! ” observed Dr. 
Girkins, who had rung the bell of the miser’s mansion 
several times, without any one replying to it. 

“Do you really think so?” said his coxpanion. 

“Certain! read it in every feature this morning!” 
was the reply. 

Aftera hastily-whispered consultation, the last speaker 
began to mount the wall, with the intention, once on 
the other side, of unbarring the door to, admit his friend. 
Jast as he reached the summit, a chaise-aud-four drove 
up to the house, and Mr, Brindsly and the reader's old 
acquaintance, Goliah, alighted in front of the gate. 

“ Holloa!” exclaimed the latter; “have we robbers 
here?” 

“ Robbers! ” repeated the magistrate, in an indignant 
tone; do we look like robbers? ” 

“Very!” replied the boy. 

Could the worthy goldsmith have seen the counten- 
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ition, he would not have wondered at his com- 
» jon’s suspicion. ne 
Your being here,” hé’ said, “at such an hour, to 
say the least of it, has 4 strange appearance! Pray may 
[ask whom I have the honour of addressing?” 
“My name is Frost, sit—a magistrate of the city— 
and this gentleman is Dr. Girkins, the medical atten- 
dant of Mr. Arden—we left him this morning, il— 
ill!” 
vet worn't from over breakfasting, then!” drily ob- 
served Goliah. : “ 
“My friend,” continued Mr. Frost, without heeding 
the interruption, “returned to visit his patient; but 
after repeatedly ringing the bell without receiving an 
answer, conceived himself justified, seeing the emer- 
gency of the case, in effecting an entrance—a proceed- 
ing which my presence fully justified. And now, 
gentlemen,” a ded the magistrate, “having explained 
our visit, perhaps you will be good enough to give an 
account of yours?” : 
“ Perfectly satisfactory,” observed Mr. Brindsly. 


“Ts it?” ejaculated his companion, who recognized 
the speaker, towards whom he felt no good-will, seeing 


that he had transferred him from the poor-house to the 
service of the miser. 

“Nothing more reasonable,” replied the goldsmith. 
“T am the brother-in-law of Mr. Arden, and the trustee 
of his daughter’s preperty. At a late hour in the day I 


learned, frem a hurried note I received from her, of her | ssructions—he answered the letter in persen, accom- 


marriage with Lord Moretown; consequently, it became 
necessary that 1 should instantly communizate with her 
father. Should anything have occured, your presence 
will render my proceedings less difficult. But how to 
enter the house ? ” 

“Leave that te me!” said the boy. “I know every 
nook and corner of the place. ‘The old man must 
have been cleverer than when I knew him, to bar me 
out!” 

Without waiting for the sanction of Mr. Frost, Goliah 
began to climb the wall—over which he disappeared 
with the agility of a cat; and in a few minutes the pon- 
derous gates were opened to admit them. The next 
difficulty was to ebtain admission to the house, This, 
however, the lad accomplished by mounting on the roof 
ef the dilapidated offices, from whence he obtained 
access to one of the windows, and, descending the great 
staircase, unbarred the doors. 

Taking the lamps from the chaise, the party entered. 
The eld mansion’ was silent as atomb. Slowly and 
cautiously they explored the different rooms, till they 
reached the ehamber of Alice, where their anticipations 
—we cannot say their fears—were confirmed. Nicholas 
Arden lay dead upon the floor—the body of the cat 
beside him: 

“God!” exclaimed the goldsmith with a shudder, 
“he has been murdered ! ” 

“ Starved himself, more likely !” observed Goliah. 

Before making further search, it was thought ad- 
visable to sén¢ to the town hall for the presence of 
some of the officers. A message was also despatched, 
yequesting the atteidance of the mayor. 

It was nearly daylight before the presence of the 


last-named personage—who proved to be well ac- | 


quaisted with Mr. Brindsly—justified further proceed- 
ings. 

On entering the room in which the miser kept his 
treasure, they found everything in its usual state. The 
iron-bound cabinets were fast locked; but, before pro- 
ceeding to seal them, it was thought proper that their 
contents sheuld be examined. E 

In the first was found an immense sum in gold; bags 
of guineas, almost discoloured with age; caskets of 
glittering gems, left with the dead man as security; and 
piles of plate—some of it bearing the crests and ciphers 
of the principal families of the county. The mayor 
affixed his seal as soon.as the inventory had been taken. 
Mr. Frost and the goldsmith foll« wed his example. 

“The old man,” thought Goliah, who with eager 
eyes had followed the searchers, “ wouldn’t never rest 
in his grave if he knew what was a goin’ on.” 

The next cabinet was chiefly filled with papers— 
bonds, mortgages, and title-deeds—all carefully arranged 
and labelled. “Amongst other securities, was a bond of 
Mr. Frost's for four thousand pounds. 

The same suspicion struck both Mr. Brindsly and 
Goliah, as the mayor read the name, while the former 
registered it. ’ 

Still the kind-hearted man was as far as eve.’ from 
the object of his search, the miser’s will. He was teo 
much a man of the world to be dazzled at the marriage 
ef his niece with Lord Moretown, whese character and 
embarrassments were well-known to him. He was in 
despair at the idea of the needy peer becoming the un- 
controlled r of her immense. fortune, and 
secretly prayed that her father, by some testamentary 

pesition, might have placed it beyond his grasp 

“Poor Alice!” he murmured, with a sigh of dis- 
8ppointment ; “as a wife or daughter, doomed equally 
to be a slave! ‘The old man has died intestate ! ” 

The second cabinet was then sealed in the same 
manner as thé first. 

The old man has made a will—I am sure of it,” ex- 


claimed Goliah to his master, as soon as he compre- 
hended the disappointment which the worthy g-ldsmith 
felt. “He loved his money too dearly whilst living 
not to have provided for the disposal of it when 
dead!” 

Mr. Brindsly shook his head. Every receptacle had 
been searched in vain. Gold they had discovered till 
he felt almost sick at the sight—gold, hidden in every 
nook and cranny of the apartment—but not a line or 
word that could be construed inte a testamentary dis- 
position of it. 

“What does it signify,” coutinued the boy, “since 
it is all Miss Alice’s own?” 

It was not without some difficulty the old gentleman 
made him comprehend that, by her marriage with Lord 
Moretown, without any previous settlement, the peer 
became the undisputed possessor of her fortune. 

“That be unjust!” exclaimed Goliah, angrily. 

“Tt is law,” observed his master, sadly. “ His lord- 
ship married her merely fer her wealth. Poor girl! 
her fate will be a sad one—he has neither the heart 
nor understanding to appreciate her virtues! ” 

No sooner did the grateful fellow understand the 
position in which his young mistress—for so he in- 
variably styled her—would be placed, than he resumed 
his search with redoubled zeal ; it turned out as useless 
as the first. 

The following day the earl was written to for in- 


panied by his agent, who took ien of the house 
and everything it contained. One circumstance, how- 
ever, appeared inexplicable to all parties. ‘I'he deeds, 
the heavy securities upon the Moretown estates, were 
nowhere to be found; and yet beth the mayor and Mr. 
Brinsly were certain they had left them in the cabinet, 
the seals of which appeared, when they examined it, 
unbroken. 

The funeral of Nicholas Arden took place at a late 
hour in the evening. He was buried in the graveyard 
of St. Botolph’s Priory, followed only by Mr. Brindsly, 
Goliah, and the agent of the Earl of Moretown. Nota 
tear was shed upon his grave; and the prayers which 
the clergyman pronounced over it sounded in the ears 
of the assistants like hollow mockeries: all felt ita 
relief when the ceremony was ended. 

The day after the funeral, the goldsmith and his as- 
sistant returned to London—the latter took with him 
Mabel’s bird—which he had carefully fed since his 
arrival in Colchester—the old arm-chair, and a portrait 
of the miser’s deceased wife; he knew how her daugh- 
ter would prize it. 

Alice was alone, in the splendid mansion of her hus- 
band, when the faithful fellow brought them to her. 
The earl was absent in the north, using his newly- 
acquired wealth to secure the return of his two nomi- 
nees—for England was on the eve of a general 
election. 

Although only a few days married, many of her 
illusions had vanished. Lord Moretown was courteous 
to his wife—coldly courteous—for he was, in manner 
| at least, a gentleman ; but the mask was beginning to 
| grow transparent. She saw that her wealth had been 
the object of his selfish aim—not her person or her 
heart. 

“Oh, Miss Alice!” exclaimed the young man, burst- 
ing into tears, as he saw the pale face and sombre weeds 
| of his former mistress ; “I beg pardon—that is my lady 
—countess, I mean——” 

“Call me Alice,” interrupted the poor girl, witha 
sickly smile; “it reminds me of the olden time!” 

“ And do you remember it? ” exclaimed Geliah—his 
countenance brightening at her words. “ Do you some- 
times think of the poor boy you were so kind to? You 
who are now a great lady, living in this fine house— 
servants, carriages, all your own!” 

“T do remember it!” replied her ladyship, gravely— 
for there was a tone of feeling and deep earnestness in 
the speaker’s manner, which, without comprehending 
why, ealled a faint blush to her pale cheek. “I am not 
one who easily forgets the past! My poor, unhappy 
father,” she added, “he must have been mad, Goliah, 
I am sure he was; at least I pray so!” 

“Pray so!” repeated the young man, who, not 
having the least suspicion of the miser’s attempt to 

ison his child, in order to retain ion of her 
ortune, was at a loss to comprehend the motive of such 
@ prayer. 

Alice remained silent—the secret was entombed in 
her own heart—it might fester there; but the sufferer 
bravely resolved never to show the wound. 

“T have brought you Mabel’s bird and cage,” con- 
tinued her visitor, ia a more cheerful tone; “and the 
portrait which was in the long-reom.” 

“My mother’s? Oh, thank you—thank you!” ex- 
claimed the new-made peeress. “I should have regretted 
the less of it more than my father’s wealth. It is the 
only memento I of one whose virtues are an 
example to her child; whose fortitude,” she mentally 
added, “I may soon have occasion to imitate.” 

Ringing the bell, she divested the groom of the 
chambers to order the things which the gentleman had 





The countenance of the parish-bey flushed with pride 
—Alice had called him “ gentleman.” 

And so he was, in heart and feeling—one of nature’s’ 
gentlemen; for he was grateful, courteous and honest. 
The two years he had passed with Mr. Brindsly had 
wonderfully improved his appearance. There were 
many worse-looking men, too, than x Goliah. 

“ And what has become of Mabel? "inquired Lady 
Moretown; “has my uncle ever received ang’ intelli- 
gence of her?” 

“No! Three months after ‘the attempted robbery 
of the shop, by her husband and Black Will, she left 
the house in search of her lost child!” 

A few days after the above interview, Lord More- 
town returned to London in high spirits at the success 
of his visit to the north, his sudden accession of wealth 
had enabled him to defeat the combination which had 
been formed against his interest in the family borough, 
and return both his candidates. The long-intrigued- 
for seat in the cabinet seemed at last within his reach. 

He was seated at breakfast with his bride, the morn- 
ing after his return, intently occupied with the political 
article in the Times, when the servant brought him a 
card. It was a mest unusual hour for visitors. 

The ambitious peer half-started from his chair to 
reach it, imagining it to be that of the nobleman in- 
trusted by the king with the formation of the new 
ministry. 

He let it drop upon the carpet with an expression of 
disappointment and disgust, as soon as he read the 
rea of Mr. Thomas Brindsly, goldsmith, Lombara 

treet. 

“Not at home!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What can the man 
want, calling at such an unseasonable hour? I told him 
to see my agent upon all matters of business!” 

“ The gentleman said, my lord, that this was private 
business ! ” 

* Can’t see him.” 

“Tell my uncle, James, that I will see him,” said 
Alice, in a calm, firm tone; “and show him, if you 
please, to my dressing-room.” 

A slight frown rested for an instant upon the brow of 
her husband, but she would not see it. 

“ Of course, Lady Moretown,” he said, “ I do not wish 
to dictate whom you are to receive in yoxr own house; 
but, considering your inexperience of the usages of the 
world, my advice my be necessary!” 

“Mr. Brindsly, my lord, is my uncle—the only rela- 
tive I have in the world! More—he has proved himself 
for years a true and steadfast friend. You would not 
surely have me show an ungrateful heart, and treat him 
with neglect and coldness! I should despise myself!” 

“See him!” repeated the ppger, “certainly, Lady 
Moretown—that is, occasionally! These feclings are 
very hatural—very praiseworthy, no doubt. But every 
station has its peculiar duties and sacrifices ! ” 

“So I perceive!” observed Alice, with an involuntary 

sigh. 
Either her husband felt the unintended satire, or was 
particularly annoyed at not receiving the intelligence 
he expected from his political friends; but he caught 
up the paper and left the room without a word. 

Alice felt a choking sensation in her throat, and the 
tears started to her eyes. It is hard, the first feeling of 
scorn towards those whom we have loved—to see the 
painted mask fall from the idol we have deemed a god, 
displaying its native hideousness. 

* Fool—fool!” she murmured, as with a trembling 
hand she dashed aside her tears, “to think that any 
could be found to really love me! Leve is the privilege 
but of those happy few upon whose destiny nature and 
kind stars smile! Let me,” she added, after a pause, 
“ forget my dream, and wake to life’s reality ! ” 

A few minutes afterwards, with a calm, pale coun- 
tenance, she entered the dressing-room, where the gold- 
smith was waiting her coming. 

** Alice,” said the old man, taking her kindly by tho 
hand and fixing his eyes upon her, “ you are not happy! 
Why did you make this hasty marriage? ” 

“ T cannot tell you,” replied his niece, with a shudder ; 
“that is a point, my dear uncle, on which you must 
never press me. It is a secret between me and the 
dead!” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“ For pity’s sake,” almost shrieked the unhappy gir I, 
“do not question me upon the subject.. You cannot telf 
how it distresses me.” 

The old man looked at his niece with yet greater 
astonishment. 

“But a few words more, Alice,” he made answer, 

and I have done. Was your marriage with the Earl of 
Moretown your own free choice ? ” 

“Tt was!” 

“ Were you aware of his rank at the time? ” 

“Twas not!” said his nieee, in a low tone; “ you 

cannot think so meanly of me, unele, as to suppose that 

ambition prompted me. It was to obtain a home—. 

protector—a friend!” 

“‘ Was there not my house? ” observed Mr, Brindsly, 

in a reproachful tone ; “ how often have I not urged you 

to make that your home? ” 








brought with him to be conveyed to her dressing-room. 


“You have—you have ever been most kind to me!” 
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replied Lady Moretown. “ Let this reply end all ques- 
tious between us as to the reasons of my hasty marriage. 


When I bestowed my hand. upon the earl, my heart | 
| to my niece!” urged the goldsmitu; “I will willingly 


went with it.” 

“ And, unfortunately,” added the goldsmith, with a 
sigh, “your fortune! For your father died intestate, 
and all that remains of your mother’s property is the 
portion’ of it she placed in my hands, The rest my 
brother-in-law had advanced upon the security of Lord 
Moretown’s estates.” 

A deep blush suffused thé cheek of the countess, as 
she listendd to the explanation. It was another veil 
rudely rent aside between her heart and its first idol. 

“T wish to see his lordship,” continued the old man ; 
“to point out to him the justice, the propriety of making 
some settlement of your immense inheritance. Should 


he die to-morrow, having a son by his first marriage, | 
| you could have spared so large asm from your busi- 
“TI think not of it—heed it not!” replied his niece ; | * 


the boy would take everything.” 


“the portion of my mother’s property which remains 
in your hands would be quite sufficient for my wants.” 

“You may have childrem, Alice! ” observed her more 
prudent relative; “you have no right to leave them 
beggars, at the mercy of your step-son!” 

Further ¢onversation was interrupted by the entrance 
of the earl, who came to inform his wife that he should 
dine from home. The haughty peer scarcely conde- 
scended to notice his plebeian relative, whom he affected 
not te know, 

“My unele, Mr. Brindsly, my lord!” said the 
countess, introducing them. 

Her husband nodded slightly, and was about to quit 
the room, when the goldsmith requested his attention 
for a few moments. 

“ Not now—anot now!” whispered his niece. 

“My visit, my lord,” said the worthy man, “ was 
partly intended for you.” 

“You do me extreme honour, Mr. , Mr. . 
What did you say, my love, was your relatives name? ” 

“ Brindsly, my lord!” said the goldsmith, in a firm 
tone; “ your lordship ought to remember it, seeing how 
oftea you have written to me to solicit indulgences for 
the interest of the large sums the late Mr. Arden lent 
upon your estates.” 

“ Have you the deeds? ” eagerly demanded the peer. 

“Wo, my lord!” was the reply. “I was present 
when the inventory was made, also when the seals of 
the cabinet were broken: they were not to be found!” 

“ Provoking stupidity!” exclaimed the earl; ‘though, 
perhaps, after all, it does not much signify !” 

Again he was on the point of leaving the apartment, 
when Mr. Brindsly respectfully, but firmly, requested 
he would name an hour when he could see him. 

“ Suit your own cofivenience, my lerd,” he said: “I 
will make my time yours; but I must be favoured with 
an interview.” 

“T have a poor head for business; you had much 
better see my agent,” answered Lord Moretown. Then, 
after a pause, seeing that the suggestion was not taken, 
he added—“ but if you prefer seeing me personally, let 
it be so, at twelve te-morrow.” 

“ Punctually, my lord? ” 

“ Punctually !” 

The goldsmith bowed and took his leave; and the 
peer, bowing with studied politeness to his wife, retired 
irom the drawing-room, muttering as he went: 

“ What can the old fool require with me?” 











CHAPTER XVIIL 
Shall the proud lord 
That boasts his arrogance in his own realm, 
And never suffers matter of the world 
Enter his thoughts—save such as do involve 
And criminate himself—shall he be worshipp'd 
Of that we hold an idol more than he? 
Shakespeare. 

Ar the appointed hour, Mr. Brindsly waited upon the 
peer at his splendid mansion, and was ushered into the 
library. He found his lordship in no very amiable 
humour—for he had just received the severest mortifi- 
cation which @ vain and ambitious man can endure. 
The new cabinet had been gazetted, not only without 
his name, but without consulting him; and in reply to 
an indignant letter of remonstrance: which he had 
written upon the subject, the premier had offered him 
the comparatively insignificant office of lord-in-waiting, 
which Lord Moretown had peremptorily rejected. The 
fact was, he was one of those weak, intemperate men 
whom all parties are willing to use, but none consent to 
be governed by. As may be imagined, he was any- 
thing but disposed to receive such a proposal as the 
goldsmith came to make him. 

“Settlement!” repeated the peer, as soon as Mr. 
Briadsly had explained the purport of his visit; “there 
is no need of auything of the kind! In the event of 
the countess surviving me, of course I shall make every 
proper provision for her!” 

“The fortune you received with her, my lord, was 
large!” observed the persevering man of business, 

“ Not so large as you imagine!” observed his lord- 
ship; “there is a hundred and fifty thousands pounds 
upon the Briancourt estates—to say the best of it, a 


doubtful investment—seeing that Sir Charles has only 
a life-interest in them!” 
“ Let not that be any impedimen| to your doing justice 


relieve you of it.” 

“ You ? ” 

“ Is there anything so strange in my making such a 
proposition? ” demanded his visifor.; “Only consent 
to the arrangement I propose, auc I will at once give 
you a cheque for the amount!” 

Lord Moretown was astonish>d. He had hitherto 
looked upon the wealthy trader as a mere;shopkeeper 
—one whom he could treat with ‘eglect and hauteur. 





He found, to his. surprise, that. Le was a man whose 
good opinion it might be. worthe ‘en his while to con- 
ciliate. 

“T should scarcely have thor 4ht,” he said, “that 


ness! 

“Let not that distress you, my lord!” replied his 
visitor, with a smile; “my brot’ er-in-law employed 
his fortune in usury—I have used wine in commerce— 
and large as was the sum whicl: my niece inherited 
from her father, it does not exceed that which I shall 
iw all probability bequeath to hei or; to her children! 
It is not the money I care about.” he added; “ it is 
the injustice of your refusal that revolts me! You 
have released yourself from a state of poverty and 
embarrassment, by your marriage with Miss Arden— 
who, should you die to-morrow, would be left without 
a dower—your son would inherit everfthing! Is this 
just or honourable, my lord?” 

“Did Lady Moretown direct you to make this pro- 

sal?” demanded the selfish peer. 

The goldsmith replied that she did not. 

“In that case,” said his lordship, rising, “I do not 
see what psssible right you can have to interfere in 
eur family affairs! You have my final answer, Mr. 
Brindsly !” 

“ You are decided? ” 

“ Positive!” 

“Very well!” replied the uncle of Alice, rising, too. 
“T had some hope—although a faint one—that you 
would have at least acted justly to your wife; but find 
I’m mistaken! Now, then, my lord, hear my resolution ; 
I shall at. once appeal as my niece’s nearest relative, 
to the Chancellor! She married you iu ignorance of 
your rank—that you already possessed an heir! If 
we cannot compel you to act justly, we at least will 
shame you!” 

The Earl of Moretown turned very red in the face; 
but he was too well bred to give way to passion in the 
presence ef one whom he considered every way his 
inferior. At the threat he felt but slight alarm. The 
law, which protects even the brute creation from the 
wanton cruelty of man, he well knew, as far as pro- 
perty was cencerned, left woman at the mercy of her 
husband. As to public opinion, he could afford to 
despise it. 

With a gesture of offended dignity, he poiuted to the 
door, 

“You shall hear from me, my lord!” 

“ And when I do, Mr. Munden, or Bunden, or what- 
ever else your name may be, I shall treat the communi- 
cation as it deserves!, You will. please not to renew 
your visits here: they are offensive!” 

He rang the bell. 

“Tf ever this person calls,” said his maste: to the 
groom of the chambers, “neither myself nor Lady More- 
town are at home!” 

The domestic bowed; and the speaker, without 
taking further notice of his visitor, passed out of the 
apartment. 

“ Cold, heartless, selfish, miserable rascal!” muttered 
the goldsmith. ‘“ But I'll baulk him yet, if it costs me 
half my fortune! A lord! Humph! I would svoner 
have seen Alice the wife of one of my own clerks: ” 

While the worthy man was uttering this tirade, the 
groom of the chambers stood pointing to the door. 

“One minute!” said Mr. Brindsly. 

“ You heard my lord’s orders!” observed the man 








civily. 

Without heeding the reply, the old gentleman seated 
himself, and hastily wrote a few lines to his nieve, 
which he folded, and.placed in the hands of the ser- 
' vant, together with five sovereigns. 

“For your lady,” he whispered. 
| -The groom of the chamber bowed, pocketed both 
| the note and the money, and let the goldsmith from the 





; house. 
It would be difficult to analyse the feeling with 
whieh Alice perused the note of her kinsman. Her 
grateful, generous, self-sacrificing nature was shocked 
| at the sordid, conduct of her husband, who appeared at 
| last in his worst colours—at least she fancied so; for 
her pure and noble mind could not conceive a depth of 
baseness more profound than mercenary calculation in 
the man she had married. Poor girl! as yet she did 
not know. him. 
Disappointed in his political schemes, the Earl of 
Moretown resolved, till the meeting of Parliament, to 
set out for his seat in the north of England. He felt 


| that he could hide his mortification botter there than in 
the saloons and coteries of London, where many 
affected to compliment him on his disinterestedness in 
ing office; others to condole with him. 
x... o~ pubs nig a parties were sincere— 
th knew how he anticipated office ; and 
their compliments ae condolings were only sneers, 
which were not the less keenly felt for being veiled in 
phrases of hollow courtesy. 

At the close of the week he started with his coun- 
tess for Moretown Abbey. 

Before leaving town, Alice wrote a long letter to her 
uncle, in which she intreated him to forego his inten- 
tion of filing a bill in Chancery to compel the earl to 
come to some settlement res her fortune. It 
would be useless, she added, and only add to her un- 
ag om at the breach between them, 

pite his anger, the old. man was. too fond of his 
niece to persevere. Bitterly cursing the hour which 
made her a peeress, hé sat down to his desk, and de- 
spatched a note to his lawyer, directing him to stay 


P 

Lady Moretown had not as yet seen her stepson; 
being a mere child, he resided at the abbey, under the 
care of his governess mademoiselle Athalie. 

“ Perhaps he will love me!” she fondly thought; 
“and I may replace the mother he has lost!” 

Like many other of her wishes, it was doomed to 
prove a vain one. 

The morning after her arrival, the boy—who was 
in his tenth year—attended by the Frenchwoman, 
bouncedinto the room, and after climbing on the knee 
of his father, who idolized him, remained staring 
sullenly at the countess, who held out her arms to 1- 
ceive him. 

“ Will you not come to me, Godfrey ? ” she said. 

Still he remained silent. 

“Go and kiss your mamma,” whispered mademoi- 
selle, in a coaxing tone. 

“Go, my love!” added the earl. 

“No, I won't,” roared the spoiled heir. “ She shan't 
be my mamma! I hate her! 

A chill fell upon the heart of poor Aliee. Her warmest 
sympathies been inclined to meet the bey—to love 
him as her own. His father, instead of reproving him, 
weakly to soothe him. 

“Will you try and love me?” inquired his mother- 
in-law, in a gentle tone, 

The little viscount shook his head. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because you are the old miser’s daughter,” he re- 
plied, “that Athalie was telling me about!” 

The Freachwoman coloured deeply, and for the first 
time the countess observed her attentively. She was 
a tall, dark, showy-looking woman, dressed in a style 
anything but becoming for a person in her position. 
Her eyes had a bold, confident expression, and her 
manner, even when addressing the earl, was anything 
but respectful. It was some days, however, before his 
wife suspected the cause. 

“ You should not permit the servants to talk to your 
pupil,” observed Lord Mortown, very mildly. 

“It’s not my fault, I am sure, my lord,” answered 
the governess, in a supercilious tone; “ they will talk, 
do all you can te prevent them.” 

Alice made a. last attempt to conciliate the froward 
boy, by approaching him and offering him her cheek 
to kiss. Instead of doing so, he raised his little hand 
and struck her. Her heart was full—she burst into 
tears. 


“ How can you be so weak,” observed her husband, 
“as to mind the playfulness of a child? He will be- 
come reconciled to you soon—won’t you, Godfrey ?” 

“No!” was the sullen response. 

Even the earl began to feel angry, and taking him 
by the arm, he led him to the door of the breakfast- 
room; telling him that when he had learned how to 
eonduct himself he should be re-admitted. 

Mademoiselle Athalie bounced out. of the.room alter 
him, making a slight bend to her new lady—who, little 
as she had seen of the world, felt that she was a most 
improper person to, be intrusted with the education of 
her stepson. Drying her tears, she expressed as much 
to her husband. 

“ She is a very excellent person,” he replied; “only 
a little brusque in her manner. You had much better 
not trouble yourself about her. The bey will get over 
his timidity in time.” 

“T should call it aversion, my lord.” 

The peer shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“But, aversion or timidity,” she continued, meekly, 
“T am confident that he will never get over it whilst 
Mademoiselle Athalic remains with him! I do not 
like her manner!” 

“ Possibly !” 

“Her appearance still less ! ” 

“ Godfrey is used to her. His health requires manag- 
ing—so, say no more upon the subject—such arrauge- 
ments regard the head of a family!” It‘is not usual,” 
he added, “ for wives to interfere in them!” 

With these words he left the room, and Alice saw 19 





nore, either of him or his hopeful son, till dinner-time 
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ry And this is the honie’6f love he promised me!” she 
me; “ally thought; “the interchange of mind—affection 
—fecling! Oh, man—man ! it is glorious to possess 
thy -trength;' but cowardice to abuse it!” : 

In order to dissipate the sad impressions which the 
scene in the breakfast-room had conjured up—Alice, 
attend »d by @ grey-haired domestic, who informed her 
that h had been born in the family of her husband, 
left the abbey, for a walk in the park: it wasa noble, 
wide d-main, rich in that quiet, domestic scenery 

uliar to England. At a distance, she discovered the 
little viscount and his governess, but purposely avoided 
Oras to the servant, she inquired how long made- 
moiselle had been an inmate of the abbey. 

« About ‘en years, my lady!” 

“In the ife-time of the late countess ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady!” 

“Her frieud, I presume ?” 

“T really lo not know!” answered the old man, be- 
coming more embarrassed. “Since our lady’s death, 
she has had the care of my young lord, and conducted 
the household; but probably that will be altered now!” 

Although far from sus; g that there was any- 
thing to conceal, Lady Moretown could not avoid 
noticing his manner—it seemed a perfect relief to him 
when she let the subject drop—and resumed her walk 
through the park. 

When the heait is ill at ease, there is nothing more 
soothing than to gaze 4 oe the fair face of nature, 
whose charms are the only ones which never deceive. 
Alice experienced their calm and holy influence with 
almost childish pleasure ; she paused to watch the herd 
of deer, which stood still as if to permit her approach, 
then bounded off with graceful agility, till they gained 
some distant valley. or gently undulating hill, upon 
whose verdant summit they paused again, and with 
their stately heads thrown back, stood regarding the 
intruders. 

The new mistress of Moretown Abbey had reached 
the verge of her domain, and was walking slowly 
along the lane skirting the walls of the park, when 
her attention was attracted by two beautiful children— 
apparently twins—who, attended by an elderly female, 
were amusing themselves by dancing in a fantastic yet 
graceful manner upon the sward. 

At the sight of Alice they paused, as if ashamed at 
being detected at their sport. 

“Do not let me disturb you, my loves!” said the 
countess; I like to see children happy! ” 

The sigh which accompanied the words of the 
speaker was caused by the recollections of her own 
solitary childhood. 

“ And where do you reside ? ” she added. 

“There!” exclaimed one of the little girls, pointing 
to an old-fashioned manor-house, about two miles dis- 
tant from a considerable village. 

“ What is the name of the place ? ” 

They hesitated—neither of them knew. 5 

“That, madam,” replied the female, who evidently 
had care of them, “is the village of Fulton. Come, 
young ladies! ” she added, “the time for walking has 
expired: grandmamms willbe expecting you!” 

(To be continwed.) 





Tue FreNcH CATHEDRAL, Canton.—According to 
the London and China ,Telegraph, this cathedral is being 
steadily proceeded with. It is starcely brought to the 
level of the ground; but the plan of an enormous 
structure is evinced by the form of the foundation. 
There appear to be in contemplation two towers, after 
the Notre Dame model; and the work is beitig carried 
on under the superin of tw French architects 
sent out for the purpose; with a stafl’ of ‘French work~- 
men under them. The'pile, When coinpleted, will form 
one of the’most prominent features in’the City of Rams ; 
—not.a difficult thing to do, as the chief characteristic 
of that city, when viewed from a distance, is the mo- 
notonous level presented by a sea of roofs, broken only 
by those aérial structures.of bamboo which young 
cemers believe to be erected by mandarins and rich tea- 
men as places where they can take the air and enjoy a 
whiff of tobacco about the hour of sunset. 

MortTALiry AMONGST CHILDREN IN F'RANcE.—The 
Industriel Alsacien publishes’a report con municated to 
the Industrial Sociey of Mulhausen respecting the re- 
sults of the measures din November last by M. 
Jean Dolfus, of the’ firm of Dolfus-Mieg' and Co., for’ 
the purpose of reducing’ to a minimum the mortality 
among the children of workpeople employed in his 
establishment. The remedy proposed by M Dolfus was 
that every mother in his employment shoul: on the oc- 
casion of her confinement ‘receive weekly, during six 
weeks, dating from the fifteenth day'after the birth, a 
sum equal to her average weekly earnings during the 
the previous six months, the ‘payment to cease at once 
In case of the child’s death. During the last niue nionths 
to the end of July, the number of. births have ‘been 88, 

in 5 of which the children were still-born. Of the 
other 83, only 14 have died, being at ‘the rate of about 
17 per cent., whereas previously the deaths were 317 


per cent. It is therefore evident that the generous 
measure of M. Dolfus has proved beneficial. The re- 
port also calls attention to the great difference in the 
rate of mortality between illegitimate and legitimate 
children ; the deaths for the last three years have been 
41 per cent. for the former, and 25 per cent. for the latter. 
Of the 88 births in the last nine months 33 were ille- 
gitimate and 55 legitimate, and the respective mortality 
21°2 and 12°7 per cent. From these facts M. Dolfus 
infers that it is desirable to facilitate marriages by sup- 
pressing the long and expensive formalities at’ present 
required by law, especially when one of the perties is 
a foreigner. He terminates by expressing the hope that 
other manufacturers, seeing the success of the plan, 
will follow his example. 





THE HALF-WAY ROCK. 


Hatr-way between the island of Mull and the pos- 
sessions of the lords of Argyle, in Scotland, a huge 
black rock rises up from its ocean bed, like a dreary 
watch-tower. Seen at low-water mark, this is the 
effect it would have upon the beholder. When the tide 
rises, its steep, craggy sides are submerged nearly to 
the summit; and sometimes, when the storm king is 
calling his spirits around him, even the highest point 
of the rock is invisible. 

On a fair, sweet, summer morning in the year 1472, a 
boat was seen on the still waves rolling peacefully near 
Mull. The island was then a gem of beauty. Careful 
hands had trained the sweetest flowers and formed 
beautiful arbours, such as might have suited the Vale of 
Tempe, rather than the rude shores of Scotland. There 
were several persons in the boat, but the beauty of the 
scenery did not seem to attract them; they appeared to 
be watching for some object which at present was in- 
visible. They landed upon the island, and two or three 
of them sprang upon a high rock and looked with 
earnest gaze around. In the centre of the island stood 
a stone building, evidently the summer resort of some 
person of distinction. From its towers the prospect 
must have been enchanting, commanding, as it did, a 
wide sea-view and the sight of some of the fairest 
homes in Scotland. A path wound around the habita- 
tion and then diverged toward the sea.. Just where it 
slanted downward to the ocean—a litile grove of hardy 
firs protecting her from sight until the men were close 
to her—stood a beautiful young lady, with one white 
arm encircling a tree and the other hanging listlessly 
at her side, the hand grasping a spray of beautiful 
flowers. 

“You are the very lady we were sent for,” said he 
who was apparently the oldest of the party. “ You will 
please to follow, us.” 

“To what purpose?” she asked, with a voice that 
quivered, in spite of the resolution she assumed. 

“We know not, lady,” answered the chief. “We 
but obey the orders.of.our superiors; and we are to 
take yeu, living or dead.” 

“But my husband, the Lord of Maclean—he is at 
hand, and must be consulted upon my departure. 
Allow me to go to him for an instant, at least.” 

“ Not for a second, lady. Our orders are imperative ; 
and if you do not willingly follow us, we must use 
force. 

The lady uttered a single shriek, upon which the 
man produced a stout silk handkerchief, with which he 
covered her mouth. One of the other men handed him 
a leathern strap, which in a few minutes secured her 
hands. Then taking her firmly by the arms, the two 
walked her with rapid steps to the boat's side. Lifting 
her gently, even tenderly, in their arms, they handed 
her safely over to the boatmen, who stood waiting to 
receive her, and the little vessel was soon dancing over 
the waves. 

From the upper window of the castellated mansion 
upon the island, a young woman was sitting with a 
lovely child, apparently about a year old, just falling 
asleep in her arms. A single glance from the window 
revealed to her what had happened. 

“O God!” she exclaimed, “ my poor mistress! Why 
did she go out without some one to defend her from 
these savage men? Ah, I remember, the lord went 
this morning on business as he said, and they have taken 
the occasion to bear her off !” 

A few moments of intense thought seemed to bring 
other images to her mind. “ The child!” she cried. 
“ Little Hector, they want him, too, But, please God, 
they shall be foiled this time. I know plates where I 
can hide the darling, where his own father could not 
find him.” 

Removing a panel in the wall, so nicely fitted that 
no one not in the secret could discover it, she entered 
a spacious room, in which stood a large couch. She 
was about to lay the sleeping child thereon, when a sen- 
sation of chill passed over her. “ No, this will not do,” 
she said; the other is sunny and warm, if smaller.” 

She re-entered her own room, took a pile of blankets 
from a closet, and opening another panel at the further 
side of the room, disclosed another secret chamber, 








smaller and warmer in its location than the first, but 


without any furniture. Throwing the pile of blanket ¢ 
upon the floor, she placed the child upon it, wrapping 
him warmly. During the day she visited him fre- 
quently, carrying food and drink to the little prisdner, 
but carefully closing the panel whenever she returned. 

Evening came at last, and -she stole out unperceived 
— the child ‘in her arms, and a companion by her 
side. 

“ Keep close to me, Dugald,” was her repeated in- 
junction to the youth who walked beside her. “Our 
poor mistress, if she be not killed by those cruel men, 
must see her baby again. We will take him to Argyle, 
where he will be safe with his grandfather; and per- 
haps the old Jord will do something to recover his lost 
daughter.” 

Dugald was a skilful rower, and it was not long be- 
fore he and Jean were walking up the noble avenue of 
Argyle, where we will leave them at present. 

Helen Campbell, the daughter of Lord Argyle, had 
been affianced to young Hector Greme, with the reluc- 
tant consent of her father, who would have preferred 
a richer suitor. But Hector, though scarcely a mate 
for her in rank, was, in all other things, her equal. 
She loved him with the pure unselfishness of a first 
attachment, with which ambition has nothing to do. 
Had he been king of Scotland, it would have added 
nothing to his worth in her eyes; nor could she con- 
ceive why her father should object merely on the scora 
of distinction or wealth. 

At the time of her betrothal the houses of Argyle 
and Maclean were deep in those deadly feuds so long 
existing between them. Bitter indeed was the strife 
that led to open combat. Maclean was conquered by 
the Lord of Argyle, and was compelled to swear 
eternal peace. But he coupled his promise to avoid 
future hostilities with the demand for the hand of 
Argyle’s daughter; and, unmindful of her engagement 
to Greme, he at length acceded to the terms of 
Maclean. 

It was not in the nature of Helen Campbell to. 
transfer her love to a second party. She shrank from 
the proposition, like a true-hearted girl as she was; 
but every objection was overruled by her father, who 
desired her to forget Hector Grwme, and prepare to 
meet Maclean as her husband. 

Forget Hector? As well might he command the 
waves to cease from flowing around Maclean’s island 
home. But her father banished Greme from the castle 
and forbade him from entering the walls again; and 
calling upon his daughter to redeem his sacred promise 
to Maclean, the unhappy girl prepared to obey. 

Hector was gone, her father displeased at her re- 
luctance, and life altogether looked so blank and dreary 
that she cared not what became of her. Sadly, and 
with a listless indifference foreign to her character, she 
suffered her faithful Jean, who was burning with rage 
against her old master, to dress her for the wedding, 
and became the wife of Maclean—the mistress of the 
beautiful island home. 

Without a wish, a hope, a fear, she lingered out the 
first year of her marriage. She was dead even to me- 
mory. It was rare that she remembered Hector; and 
Jean, who accompanied her to her new abode, was 
careful not to feed the bitter memory by any mention 
of his name, 

Maclean was kind and thoughtful of her comfort, 
and she was a true, if not a loving wife—grateful for 
every proof of his consideration, and giving him no 
reason to suppose that she wished any other home. In 
the second year a child was born that brought a ray of 
delight to Helen. She was never tired of her boy, 
and all other loves seemed absorbed in this new affec- 
tion, Jean, ever faithful, relieved her of all wearing 
care; but her dearest pleasure was to watch his un- 
folding beauty and intellect. 

Meantime the brothers of Maclean, who were never 
satisfied with his marriage, were daily besieging him 
to part from his wife, and wed another who should 
bring to the clan of Maclean a wealth and power that 
would enable them to open new sources of conquest. 
It irked the proud Macleans that their brother should 
wed with one whose father had been their bitter foe. 
Once the daughter out of the way—and the wicked 
brothers cared not whether by death or otherwise—they 
could attack him again in his stronghold, now rendered 
safe by his daughter's alliance with their brother. 

He who deliberates is lost; and Maclean found him- 
self dwelling upon the advantages of his kinsmen’s pro- 
position. His next step was easy. He listened and 
listened to their representations, shut his heart wilfully 
to right feelings, and finally consented, though with @ 
show of reluctance, that they should take Helen away 
from him with her child, and that he should fulfil the 
brilliant prospect they had promised him. He consented 
with the proviso that Helen’s life should be spared, to 
which they readily agreed. 

Maclean was to absent himself on an appointed day, 
and then the deed of carrying her off was to be accom- 
plished. The promise once given was eagerly seized 
upon by the brothers, and Maclean weakly and sinfully 
absented himself, so that the unhappy lady might have 
no one to call upon to defend her from the ruffians who 
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had thus plotted her destruction—sinful as if he had; apartment Lord Argyle detained him a moment to in- 
plotted it with them, and more cowardly than they. | vite him to meet. a few of the nearest relatives on an 


Even the requisition that he made of them to save her Maclean promised, and 

life, was but another type of his selfishness; for he 

feared future consequences, when these very persons 

might betray his part in the shameful league against 

the innocent woman who had been forced to give up 

her first love for him. 
* * - . 7 . 

The boat that held the almost distracted lady sped on 
its way toward Argyle. In the midst of her agony, a 
glance showed her this fact, and the knewledge calmed 
her suffering. “He is taking me to my father,” was 


appointed day not far distant. 
the 


y 

When the day came he was almost the first guest 
that arrived. He seemed very. uneasy at the strange 
calmness of Lord Argyle, but struggled to imitate what 
he could not feel. Guest after guest came, until the 
wide apartments were filled. Maclean whispered his 
brother that Lord. Argyle must be insane, to draw 
together such a concourse of people so soon after Helen’s 
death. The brother, heard him with a grim smile, 
thinking perhaps of the place where he had left her, 





her first thought, as the silvered oars gleamed brightly 
at each stroke. Alas, poor lady! Not such, was the 


} hidden her, but not taken her life. Suddenly a curtain at 


and how easily he had persuaded Maclean that he had 


meaning of the demons that had entrapped thee. All| the further extremity of the grand suite of apartments 
at once the boat ceased to dance over the, waves, and | rose, and a picture was exhibited that chained the eyes 
again she felt rude hands upon her shoulders and around | of all, and made some hearts sink with terrer and 


her waist. Shrinking from the touch with all the 
instinctive delicacy of a virtuous woman, she was about 
te entreat them to desist, when a shadow fell upon her}; 
and looking upward, she saw that the boat was close to 
the terrible rock that lay between her two homes. At 
this sight she seemed to comprehend their designs. In 
mute agony she ceased to resist. 

“Tt is but death, after all, then,” she murmured, as 
she divined their murderous intentions. “God help 
me! It is better than I feared.” 

One thought to her husband and child, one prayer 


| despair. Before them was Helen Campbell in a rich 


| attire, with the glow. of health upon her cheek, anda 
| wild sparkle in her eye, looking more lovely than ever. 
| Her child sat at her feet, glancing roguishly into her 
face, and hol-ling fast by her dress. The Lord of 
Argyle gazed steadily upon the faee of Maclean, and 
saw it redden and pale by turns, until the guilty man, 
unable to bear this proof of his deceit and falsehood, 
uttered a wild ery, and would have left the room, had 
he not been withheld by strong arms. 

“ Let him go, my friends,” said the earl. “He has 


for her soul, thus suddenly to be called before its judge, | been punished sufficiently; but arrest the two who 
and the poor lady felt herself borne up the wet sides of | would have murdered my ehild.” 

the rock. Here she was left standing alone. The! Maclean’s brothers were conveyed to prison to. await 
summer breeze blew aside the floating dress of white, | trial, while their miserable dupe mounted his horse and 


and the summer sun was scorching the fair, delicate | rode away. Careless of danger, he urged the timid 


to bed and dream of pleasant things. Those were rough 


days. 

There is another part of the castle where are dun- 
geons. There is a dungeon of. the women. It is a 
considerable chamber, perhaps twenty feet broad, below 
the surface of the rock, round which are small prison 
cells. Above this is a similar chamber, the chamber of 
execution. From the. ceiling, in the centre of the 
vaulted. roof, depends a long iron hook ; to this were 

pended the wretched females from the prison below, 
when judged. Above this horrid chamber was again 
a third, of an equal size, the chamber of justice. Here 
these poor women were judged—one cannot call it 
tried. One easily imagines the unhappy ereatures, the 
summary proceedings at the examination in this hall 
of justice—not much law—and the simple sequel, “ Let 
her be hanged.” - 

Net far was the men’s prison, built and arranged 
upon the same simple plan: All the doors of these 
dreary places are gone,.except one. This is a wooden 
door at the entrance of the men’s dungeon. It isa 
heavy low door of oak much worn by age, and studded 
with nails and rivets of iron. A smalliron window, or 
wicket, opens in the upper part, through which, from 
the outside, you lock down into the dungeon some ten 
feet below. As. the lumbering mass of wood and iron 
creaked on its rusty hinges, you gave one thought to 
the many unhappy men who must have listened with 
dread to its grating sounds; and then you gave ano- 
ther to yourself, a thankful one that times are changed, 
and you do not depend for B prac on Olivier de Clisson, 
though he was a fine old knight in his way. There 





who was called for distinetion—not quite an honourable 





face into fever; but she stood bravely up, watching the | animal over the side of a préecipice, and both were | 


one—“ The Butcher.” It was his cruelty to his English 


men as they slipped down the wet rock into their boat, | dashed headlong at its foot. One struggle, and Maclean | prisoners, in the Brittany wars, which gained him this 


aud left her with the tide rising rapidly around her. 
It came higher every moment. Every dash of the 
waves wetted her dress, until its weight grew heavy 
and threatened to drag her downward into the water. 
Far away in the blue distance, a little speck that looked 
no larger than a sea-gull, was floating towards her. 
The sight gave her a sensation of semething like hope. 
It was cheering to see anything alive, she thought, tor 
she did not doubt that it was a living thing. It eame 
nearer, enlarging every moment, and tlie forlorn desola- 
tion of her situation seemed less painful. Gracious 
Fleaven! it is a boat, with living beings in it, and the 
sheen of sparkling wet oars, and the glad sound of 
musical human voices, ceming nearer, still nearer. It 
comes close to the terrible rock, and through the clear 
air she can distinguish one voice, whose slightest tone 
could once stir the pulses of her heart—the voice, dear 
awd unforgotten, of Heetor Greme! She looked down 
the dizzy height to where the little beat was rocking 
beneuth, and a wild tempest of passien broke over her. 
Was she to die, and Hector looking on powerless to 
save her, and he not to know who was perishiag there 
above him? And now that the waters were touching 
her slender waist— even now, she felt that God had sent 
Hector Greeme to save her. 

At that moment Hector looked up, and she caught 
his gaze. The next, he was coming up the slippery 
side of the rock, followed by the boatmen. Another 
moment and he was pillowing the drooping head upon 
his breast, while the boatmen were lashing ropes around 
them both, and the two remaining in the boat were 
holding the ends, ready to draw them gently and care- 
fully down the dangerous descent. Neither of them 
had spoken, although strange thoughts flashed through 
the minds of each. Hector was wondering how the 
wife of Maclean could be left alone on that dreary 
height, and Helen could only marvel why he alone 
should have been sent to her rescue—Hector Greme, of 
all the world. 

But she soon grew insensible to all things. The 
strain upon her nerves had been too great, and she 
fainted. When, after hours of unconsciousness, she at 
length awoke, her father’s face was bending ever her. 
her father’s voiee was in her ear; and as a tired child 
rests on the bosom of its mother, she laid her wearied 
head upon his shoulder and wept. 

A sweeter surprise awaited her waking. Her little 
child was close beside her with its nurse, and Hector 
Greme was stansing near. She extended her pale hand 
to him, and called him her preserver, and he only simply 
said, “I am so glad.” There was so much to say that 
he lost the power of speech. 

. * « > 7 

Lord Argyle was summoned from Helen’s room a few 
days after this event to meet his hopeful son-in-law. The 
face of the latter was drawn into a mock solemnity, that, 
knowing that his child and grandchild were safe and well, 
was to the earl perfectly ludicrous. He came te annonce 
the sudden death and burial of his wife, shedding a 
few crocodile tears as he told the sad story of her death. 
He went on relating it until a glance at the earl showed 


him that he was listening to it with a grim compesure | of the wall—Marguerite de Foix, from her beauty called 
| Sein de Lys; and on the ether—a_trap-door opens—a 
| last murmured appeal for mercy is heard; and then, a 
| fall of some heavy object—a dull smothered sound—a 


that he could not understand when he recalled the depth 
of f-ndness which Helen had ever received from her 
father. There was little conversation between them 
After this, and Maclean rese to go. At the door of the 


t 


| was gone to appear at a mightier tribunal than he had 
| escaped on earth. 
| Hector Greme’s’old passion for Helen Campbell, as 
| she was again called, revived. He lingered late upon 
| the evenings in which he called. to arrange shooting 
excursions with her brether, the young Lord L’Orne. 
Helen did not wear the mockery of mourning, but she 
did not forget that she was a widow and her child an 
orphan; and her sweet, quiet face was almost sad in 
its seriousness and gravity. 
* * * * . 

A year had gone by, and at its termitiation a tender 

tale, that had its beginning years ago, was told to the 





| had lain before, and he only waited 4 kind answer to 


press the lips that had once yielded to his kiss. The 

answer came lovingly from those lips. Almost for- 

gotten was the dreary past in the sweet promise of the 
| future. But she told him that ‘she could not stay ia 
| sight of that terrible rock, and when the ceremony was 
| completed that made them one, Hector took her and 

the child to France, to drown the memory of bygone 
sorrow. - W. B. O. 

C7 
THE CASTLE OF CLISSON. 

Iy walking over the ruins of the Chateau de Clisson 
one meets with what diminishes in a degree one’s ad- 
miration for the brave old soldier, Olivier de Clisson, 
and the other heroes of his name. of the early days of 
chivalry. The castle stands on a commanding position, 
a rock projecting from the high table-land at ‘ts rear 
out over the little town and the river towurds the 
wooded valley of La Garenne beyond it. The remains 
of the buildings are still very fine and of great extent. 
You pass the numerous courts—there were seven gate- 
ways between the drawbridge and the Court of Honour 
—all points of defence, and arrive through this Court 
of Honour at the apartments of the chief and his family. 
They are not large; space could not be spared for 
luxury in these castles. Space was given up to the 
necessities of defence—to the soldiery. But there was 
one chamber, larger in proportion than even the towers 
of defence, and this was the kitchen fireplace. This was 
a reom of itself. 

Evidently the Clissons lived well. Abundance was 
the rule. ‘he chimney to this fireplace was in keep- 
ing. It woula have been easy to build a staircase all 
the way up it, with small chambers one above the other 
to the summit. This chimney was convertible into a 
house, complete in itself. But close to the apartments 
of the ladies of the family .were the oubliettes. These 
were ‘rightful chasms between the walls, narrow and 
of immense depth—all the lower part, perhaps sixty 
feet, worked down through thesolid rock. There they 
are now. Imagine, fair lady, that immediately outside 
of your drawiug-reom wall is an awful place, dark and 
| terrible, where life is taken, commonly, from unfortu- 
nates precipitated into the yawning and gleomy depth, 
and there left, crushed and alone, to gasp out the re- 
maining hours—if apy remain. What a horrible in- 
congruity, Delicate and beautiful women on one side 





end. Helen Campbell’s hand lay in her lover's, as it | 


| title. How many of our eountrymen may have groaned 
| out their lives in these dungeons of Clisson, or found 

their end by hanging to that hook in the chamber of 
| execution, or were plunged, suddenly, through the 
trap-door down the chasm by the ladies’ drawing- 
room ! 

There is, however, one spot within the precincts of 
the castle which has its own story of modern times. In 
the Court of Honour stands a tall tree, a fir-tree. The 
grass is green round its stem. Beneath this tree was 
the great well of the castle. The family of Rehan 
Soubise were owners of the castle in the year of the 
Great Revolution. They emigrated, and the castle was 
abandoned. In the Vendcan war many of the common 
people fled to the chatean for safety and concealment 
within its walls. Here, in 1794, were discovered a 
number of these fugitives, men, and women, and child- 
ren, by the Republican troops, called, for distinction, 
| the Army of Mayence. The troops precipitated thirty 
| of these poor helpless people into this well alive, and 
there left them. The well wus afterwards filled up 
with earth, and Monsieur Lemot, the present owner of 
the ruins, planted this tree over the mouth. This well 
of horrors is a fit accompaniment to the deep dark 
oubliette between the walls of the apartments close by. 
The two places of murder are but twenty yards apart— 
that of the ancient time and that of yesterday. They 
are a cruel mockery of the “Court of Honour.” —The 
Wanderer in Western France. By George T. Lowth, Esq. 











Tue Metropolitan. Board of .Works have aceepted 
the offer of the Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital to 
purchase for £95,000 the grourid en the southern em- 
bankment opposite the Houses of Parliament, as tho 
site for the new hospital. The extent ef the ground 
is 8} acres. 

Tus recent appropriation of the Agricultural Hall, at 
Islington, to the purposes of a show for the exhibition of 
fruit, flowers, peultry, and pigeons, from its very 
novelty, attracted a very considerable number ef visitors. 
In the month of November there is to be a Chrysan- 
themum Show. 


“THe Secret or ENGLAND's GrEAtNEss.”—This 
splendid picture, by T. Jones Barker, is now‘on view 
in the Gallery of Mr. R. Turner, Grey Street, New- 
castle. The crowds that have visited the gallery prove 
tbat seldom has so attractive a painting been exhibited 
in Newcastle. The subject is her Majesty the Queen, 
on being asked by an African’ Embassy what was the 
| secret of England’s greatness, replying by presenting 
the native with a copy of the Holy Bible, remari-ng: 
“ Tell your Prince that this book, whose author is He 
by whom kings reign and princes decree justice, is the 
source of my people's happiness, the secret of my 
country’s greatness.” The scene is laid in the Throne 
Room of Windsor Castle. Her Majesty stands near the 
throne, and by her side the lamented Prince Consort, 
whilst her Majesty’s Ministers are grouped in easy 
attitudes around. At her Majesty's feet kneels a dark- 
skinned African, attired with baxbarous magnificence, 
in gold, silyer, and precious stones; his face beaming 
with unspeakable joy...The whole scene is most 
harmonious, and leaves a deep impression on|the minds 
of all who have seen,it. The picture will only remain 





groan—the trap-door closes, and the ladies go quietly 


a short time longer. on view at Mr. Turner's, 


was one of this family, Olivier, the fourth of his name,, 
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CAMPDEN HOUSE. 


Durine the two centuries and upward of its exist- 
ence, Campden House, Kensington, attracted from time 
to time no inconsiderable share of public attention. 
From the first, the quaint and not undignified structure 
rising amidst the then remote and pastoral district in 
which it was situated, must have been an object of 
admiration. One can imagine the eitizens of James's 
day strolling forth on holidays and in the quiet summer 
evenings, to look at the goodly mansion which Master 
Hickes, the princely silk-mercer of Chepe, had reared 
for himself. It would be in the country then, all the 
road hying through fields, bounded by hawthorn hedges 
and fragrant with the new-mown hay. It was a noted 
place during the Commonwealth, more famous still at 
the Restoration, when Charles II. did it the honour of 
a visit. It enjoyed the favour of the court, in Queen 
Anne’s time, and may be said to have recovered its 
hold on public attention during the years immediately 
preceding its destruction. 

Campden House, may therefore be described as a 
popular place, from its rise to its fall. But the more 
singular fact with regard to it is that now, long after it 
has been. reduced to ashes, the fame of it has revived 
in connection with recent proceedings in the courts of 
law; and not.only we in England, but hundreds of 
thousands away in our colonies, far off, “in the utter- 
most parts of the earth,” are diseussing with intense 
interest the fate of a place of the very existence of 
which the majority were profoundly ignorant. 

The issues in ‘the trial of ‘ Wolley v. Pole,” are, in 
the highest degree, sensational. They involve the 
strongest elements of mystery and romance. The ques- 
tion which the jury had to decide was, whether a man, 
whose personal history was. singularly eventful, had, 
or had not, perpetrated a gigantic crime, forming a 
monstrous close to the varying fortunes of the old 
house with which his name was associated? Three of 
the oldest and most le insurance offices called 
upon a jury to say whether the owner of Campden 
House had been ‘guilty of arson, fraud, and perjury. 
They demurred to meet. the demands made on them, 
upon the grounds that, in their belief, Campden House 
had been made the vehicle of 2 gigantic frand, and had 
then been fired by the occupant’s own hand, with the 
worst intentions. The jury, after a long and searching 
inquiry, negatived these allegations; but the whole of 
the fucts connected with the trial cannot fail to awaken 
the deepest interest in the structure which was the 
subject of it. 

For this reason we this week present our readers 
with a view of Campden House, as it appeared just 
prior to its destruction. The style of the structure will 
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[CAMPDEN HOUSE.—GARDEN FRONT.] 


be gathered from the view better than from any de- 
scription we could pen., Like most of the architecture 
of James the First’s time, it.was a kind of house-gothic, 
modified by subsequent alterations and outrages on 
good taste. From being only two stories in height, 
the building did not show to advantage in an architec- 
tural point of view; yet it was of great size. The 
length of it was about 100 feet, and the place altogether 
contained some.30 rooms—one or. two of them running 
almost its entire length. We shall, probably, next week 
give a view of one of these principal rooms, and then 
take occasion to describe the place more in detail. As 
far as the exterior is concerned, it will be sufficient to 
say that the building stood in its own park-like 
grounds, on the eastern side of Camden Hill, on which 
also the famous. Holland House is situated, The dis- 
trict is still, to an extent, rural. It abounds with villas, 
each with it its own inclosure; but London is creeping 
slowly oa—new streets are forming, and in time, the 
site of Campden House will be buried in the midst of 
the brick-and-mortar wilderness. 

The history of Campden House is full of interest. It 
was built by Sir Baptist Hickes, a wealthy silk-mercer 
of Cheapside, about the year 1612. The man is 
famous for several things. He founded the famous 
Hicks’ Hall, occupying the site of the present Sessions 
House, so conspicuous an object in that locality. Sir 
Baptist is also remembered as among those whose pur- 
chased knighthood brought both James I., who resorted 
to this expedient in his necessities, and themselves into 
contempt. James, it will be remembered, was lavish 
of honours from the first moment of his accession to 
power; he made so many new peers and knights that 
@ pasquinade was stuck up at Paul’s Cross, announcing 
a method whereby persons of weak memorics might 
recollect. the titles of the nobility and gentry. The 
lucky silk-mercer subsequently experienced to the full 
James’s bounty in this respect. He was made Lord 
Hickes, and eventually Viscount Campden, of Campden, 
in Gloucestershire. Hence the name of his famous 
residence. 

Viscount Campden had no son. Failing male issue, 
the property went to his only daughter, who married 
into the family of the Noels of Rutland, who eventu- 
ally became Earls of Gainsborough, a title now ex- 
tinct. But in 1645, it would appear that Viscount 
Campden still held possession of, his house, for there 
is, we learn from a good authority, evidence that the 
Commissieners of Sequestration (it was the period of 
the Commonwealth) obliged him to compound for the 

lace, and they liked it so well that they turned his 
lordship out and made it their official residence ! 

In the course of the recent trial assertion was made 
of the fact of Charles II. having been entertained at 











Campden House after the Restoration. It would appear 
that his Majesty spent one night there, as the guest of 
Viscount Campden, and we regret to be unable to give 
particulars, either of the occasion of the visit, or of the 
treatment Royalty received at the hands of the noble 
host. There were no newspapers in those days eager 
to chronicle such matters. “ Fashionable intelligence ” 
circulated only by word of mouth, and it is only when 
the rumour of court-movements found its way into 
letters, or was deemed worthy of a place in a diary, 
that any record comes down to us. But it is not difficult 
to conjure up the magnificence of Campden House on 
that night. We see the reception-rooms blazing with 
light, reflected in the costly plate, the grim armour, and 
the superb furniture. The King, with his saturnine 
face over-shadowed by the ample black locks, forms the 
centre of a group of courtiers whose every movement 


is necessarily picturesque from their varied and gorgeous 


attire. We see the host courtly to servility. There 
revives in our imagination the very spirit of the scene, 
the perfumes, the wine-odours, the soft flow of con- 
versation, broken only when the King laughs, a the 
merry monarch will condescend to do at his host’s 
jokes. And to complete the picture, there come up 
through the open windows the neighiag of horses and 
the trampling of feet in the court-yard below, for in 
those days a monarch without his retinue, would have 
been shorn of half the tattered divinity which yet 
hedged him round. 

The next incident on record in connection with 
Campden House is of a widely different character. 
License and revelry give place to funereal gloom. We 
read how the Viscount’s father-in-law, the third Earl 
of Lindsay, who was famons for offering to sacrifice 
himself for the salvation of Charles I,, and for having, 
when young, surrendered himself prisoner at the battle 
of Edgehill in order to be near his captured father, 
came to Campden House to die! It is the noblest 
memory connected with the old building.’ The pass- 
ing away of such a great,’ heroic-hearted man within 
its walls went far to render them almost sacred. 

Thirty years ago it was again the fortune of this 
mansion to come within the influence of royalty. It 
was let to the Princess Anne, subsequently the famous 
queen of that name. During her residence there the 
priacess caused considerable additions to be made to the 
old place, especially on the western side. In the year 
1704 the mansion was in the occupation of the Countess 
of Burlington, and her son, Richard Boyle, who retidered 
himself famous for his cultivation of the fine arts. ‘The 
house would seem to have come to the Boyles through 
their marriage into the Noel family; but whether 
that was so or not is a matter of little conseqnence. 

Some ycars after, we find the property passing to Mr. 
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(afterwards Lord) Lechmere, who made it his resi- 
dence. 


| The ineffably base are never at a loss for arguments, 
| as contemptible as their pretensions, to support them, 


From the close of his term Campden House sank, —“‘ Why shouldn’t he give?” argued they. “Isn’t he 
into temporary insignificance. Royalty and aristocracy our owr brother? Wasn't he our brother before she 
had in turn shed their radiance over it, and now it got... intraded into the family against our will, and could 


into the hands of the practical, money-making, middle | 
class. About 1750, Campden House was @ fashion- 
able boarding-school, and it remained deveted to that 
purpose until a considerable period within the present 
century. 

Here, for the present, we leave the story of its for- 
tunes; next week we will resume the narrative. 





DEAD AND ALIVE. 


Blessed are the poorest of their kin ; for they shall 
not be eaten up by their poor relations. 

Blessed are the generous; their praise shall be 
sounded as long as their money lasts. 

TxeE Covetons were a strange family. They were a 
large family, at one time; and when some dozen of 
them, sons and daughters, were living under the pa- | 
ternal roof, they seemed well kmt together; and natu- | 
rally reflecting each other's looks and manners, none | 
could tell at that time that they were not all much | 
alike, But, though born of the same parents, they | 
were begotten in widely different moods; and when | 
Old Time dealt lasting rest out to the father and | 
mother, and, scattering these children, made them face 
the world, and show their hearts and hands, he proved 
the surviving portion to be of oddly different material, ; 
or soul-—for the soul is the chiefly-distinguishing ma- | 
terial about us all. 

Aye! the soul is the differing material, and it dis* | 
played a material difference in the Covetons, *,Time | 
and trial, death and marriage, thinned half their num- | 
ber; separated, tested them; and.if, years after his 








sume to call him her husband, and take him away 
omus? She ought to be thankful to get him, with- 
out any money. She ought to be willing, after such a 
wobbery, to see him give us, his own family, born of 
the same father and mother, half of all he has, at least. 
Brothers and sisters ought to stand by each other 
through life, in preference to anybody else, except 
father and mother. Some of us have taken care of 
David when he wasa boy. All of us knew him for 
many years before his wife ever saw him, besides 
coming from the same parents. We have as much 
right to his money as she has, and more, too. I think 
he must have: been, infatuated. Everybody that we 
speak to about it thinks so, too. His sickness must 
have softened his. brain. Don’t you think he seems 
uuhappy? He is, but won't say so,” 

On this hope they grumblingly, sourly fed for years ; 
and red in their long, th-lipped, monetary 
visits U him, at his place of business, where she, was 
not, likely to be. encountered, for the double purpose of 
sounding his heart as well as pocket. 

“ Appears to me you look thin, David.” 

“David, you ought to try and take care of your 
health.” 

“ There is nothing like health, is there, David? ” 

“ How’s Catherine, David? Do you enjoy yourself? 
Do you feel happy, most of the time? Sometimes it 
seems as if you didn't. So much to think of, I sup- 
pose. But you ought to be happy, you do so much 
good, I’m sure. The best thing, I when we 
feel low-spirited, is to try and make oursélves as happy 
as we I suppose we can, if we try. . We ought to 
eare nothing for what folks say, but go and enjoy our- 


ascent to heaven, the ghost of theirfather had revisited | Selvés im spite of them. We haven't long to live, in 
and compared his children, he would have blushed; if} this world. Did you say that you thought your health 


lit returned not one redeeming sparkle of his old pa- 


really feel contented ? . Oh dear, I’m so tired.” 
David laughed in his sleeve, pursued the even chan- 


a ghost might blush, that some of the lamps of life he | was about as good as usual? And you do think you 


ternal glory. And he would have pitied if he had not 
despised the recreants of his blood, not for their lack of 


the mere affluence which he once possessed, but for 
their destitution of those leading traits for which he 
had been remarkable: practical benevolence, enterpris- 


ing industry, and spotless candour. 

But it is not with him we have to deal, but with 
some of his children, to show, not how blood degene- 
rates, but how the souls in kindred blood, when deve- 
loped, are sometimes humiliatingly contrasted. 

Liberally educated, in his father’s better days, David | 
Coveton, the full inheritor of that father’s traits, seemed | 
little likely ever to prosper like him ; but after long ill- 
luck at home and abroad, he returned, became more 
fortunate, soothed the last years of his aged sire, and | 


now became the mainstay of the family. 

But having gathered together “a small sufficiency,” 
he meditated marriage and a home of his own, Cathe- 
rine Brunswick being the object of his choice. This | 
purpose of his was regarded as almost a heinous crime 
by the selfish portion of the brothers and sisters, who, 
fearing to lose his aid,,continued to insult her away 
from her visits to the house. 

But at this time he fell sick, and while he was at the 
point of death, they learned to their horror that a por- 
tion of his will was in favour of Miss Brunswick, and 
they strove to force him, in his weak condition of mind 
and body, to exclude her from all share. But reason, 
love, justice, and a good constitution triumphed. He 
did not die, but grew strong, and strongly disgusted. 

That his own brothers and sisters should have so | 
conspired, pained and amazed him; and though now 
they continually employed all their ridicule and invec- 
tive against her, inveighing against her poverty, dis- 
position, foreign birth, mercenary motive, and scant 
education, he had sufficiently experienced her un- 
equalled kindness to him in sickness; and married her 
in spite of their venomous opposition, and they hated 
her the more. She had triumphed, and the much- | 
coveted David now lived in peace with her in a home 
of their own. 

Despair and mortification now reigned in their 





hearts ; for they were ashamed, not of their meanness, 
but of its ill-success, and they justly feared that the 
revengeful memories of Catherine would influence her 
husband to cut off all further supplies; for being an 
unlucky as well as unnatural set, and finding David | 
still amiable and generous, they played the part of 
fawners upon the woman they despised and had striven 
so hard to injure; and through these means had suc- 
ceeded in living on his bounty for years. 

All their flattery, coaxing, and appeals to the tie of 
relationship might have failed to benefit him—had his 
nature been less magnanimous or his hand less like his 
father’s. Their praise, whether sincere or not, he knew 





was deserved. He neither cared for it nor the price he 
paid; but he bought it dearly; still ever and silently | 
conscious of the bitter dislike they harboured against 


nel of his life, grew rich, was kind and bounteous to 
all, lived in style, and was happy—even without “ try- 
ing ” very hard. 


True, as in the common lot, he had his manifold | 


cares and losses, as time ran on; and his irreparable 
bereavements, in the death of two idolized chiidren, 
who, had they lived to be like him, would have been 
the sure solace to his sick old age, which he was to his 
father’s ; but his elastic nature sprang up above trouble, 
as a bird may from his rifled nest, to find no mean re- 
compense from friendly surrounding influences. 

In time, the mercenaries, some of whom were as ig- 
nominiously proud and lazy as they were fawning and 


Judas-like, sank so far, even in their own esteem, as to | 
| venture across the threshold of the woman they de- 


tested, and make protracted visits there; accepting 
food at her hands, and finery and funds to garnish their 
backs withal, again and again to go away and ridicule 
and revile her at their secret leisure. 

Yet their hypocrisy was fully matched by their 
covetousness; and though both well pandered to their 
lives of slothful pride and careless recreancy to moral 
obligation, fine clothes and pocket-money could not 
give them the true heart’s ease. 

Worth ages of heartless and wandering bliss; 
and which they can never know, who are incapable of 
true love, marital, fraternal, or otherwise. 

What was the horror, then, of the cavilling Covetons, 
when that David, their David, not Catherine’s David, 
had actually made his wife a present of two large 
houses in the city. 

Why this was “ most intolerable.” 

“Oh dear! She will get all at last,” said one sister, 
“as I always said. ‘And if he has made his will, no 
doubt she has got all ready, and will only have to 
wait till David dies, and then I—we—shall get no- 
thing. She will fool him out of everything. He is 
short-lived, or same thing; I know his health ain’t 
nothing what it used to be; and she is.strong and will 
live for ever, and take all that money out of the family. 
It’s a shame. 

“T think just as you think,” said an elder sister, 
with a sharp look-out for an interminable future on 
this side of the grave. “You know I don’t often 
speak, but I think just as you do. I don’t mention 
names, because I don’t want to get into trouble. But 
people ought—I don’t say who—but some people 
ought to do different from what they do. It’s best for 
me not to say any more!” 

She was the venerable flower of non-committalism, 
in full bloom. She meant to keep on the safe side of 
the hedge. 

“ You're afraid! ” spluttered a never-satisfied sister- 
in-law, who considered that she was qualified for a 
counseller in all the family matters, because she heard 
themall. “But I ain’t afraid of nobody, and I think 
there is something soft about the whole lot of the 


his wife, though in his presence they were studious to | Covetons family, and David's jest like ail the rest. Go 
And still he gave, and gave. 


conceal it. 


and give aH to Catherine, and she means to keep it all 


to herself, and marry somebody else with it as soon as 
David dies. If I was his sister, I'd get all out of him 
I could, before she gets the whole.” 

“For my part,” said a faded widow, who was an o]j 
hanger-on of the family as far back as her virtuous 
days, and had made it pay, taking all in all; “I wis} 
his ‘darling wife’ would die first. I don’t see what 
he could ever findin her tolove. But the worst wives 
always manage to get the best of husbands. If I was 
his sister, I’d get all I could from him. How could his 
wife know, how could anybody know,zhow much [ 
got? He’s got no children to provide fo. 

“And I have!” snarled the refined and elegant 
sister-in-law. “TI don’t care nothing for their father— 
he’s just like all the Covetons, for what I see. 

The persistent policy of grabbing at as much and as 
often as they could, was now pursned by all of that 
quartet, their ostensible excuse being that “all they 
got from David was so much taken from Catherine!” 

They helped themselves expensively, and with such 
a bold assumption of right, at last, that, times getting 
hard, and his business being threatened with prostra- 
tion, even David to count the cost of being the 
lavish benefactor of all creation, He murmured in- 
wardly awhile, and then, in desperation, told his grie{s 
to a friend. ; 7 

“ Pretend to travel for health. Go with your wife 
to some distant place. Recruit, and meanwhile dis 
suddenly and be buried, and sénd your wife home with 
the news—and the will! Letthemreadit. Of course, 
they will have something to say upon its contents.” 

“ Business is dull, Till do it,” said the inexhaustible 


David, with a f. “T shan’t be the first man 
| Who has saved by dying.” 
He pursued the and toward the close of sum- 


mer his wife returned home in deep mourning, and 
sent word to the Covetons that:their brother was dead 
and buried. 

These heavy tidings hurried them to the house as 
fast as they could get there. 

They were amazed at the calamity they supposed 
had happened; and not a whit less anxious to see 
what was going to happen, after the reading of the 
will. But, though they had hastened, it was observa- 
ble that they had all taken time to dress, with puncii- 
lious nicety; their handkerchiefs were all sweetly 
scented; and the assembly were at no loss for tears. 
| The Covetons were ever experts at kissing and shed- 
| ding tears. They cost nothing, and were as good as 

genuine, if believed in. 

After having asked a few questions, to be well as- 
sured that the princely hand was cold—cold. as their 
unnatural hearts had long proved to two long-absent 
and unfortunate brothers—the will was eagerly read. 

It gave all to her,: save a trifling amount equally 
divided to the others, with a sort of posthumous apo- 
logy, “that its smallness should not surprise, in con- 
sideration of what he had bestowed upon them during 
life, at their request, ‘ unknown to her.’ ” 

They would have torn it if they, dared; but the 
well-known chirography seemed. in every letter like a 
glancs from his living eye; and reminded them, more 
strongly than his words, or their gratitude, of the 
favuurs and protections which had gilded and crowned 
his beneficent past. 

A little consultation among themselves, and their 
indignation at the substance of the will found vent in 
words of reproach. 

“It's—jest—what—I—expected!” said a brother 
with a stamp of his foot. “ You’ve got all. Take it. 
I always knew you was a mean, artful, graspiug 
woman. You came into our family, and you gobbled 
allup. You did it, didn’t-yer? Yes, you may laugh 
—laugh when your husband’s dead, will you? That 
shows what you are. And. I-bet, if the truth was 
known, you took him out of the way a-purpose, and 
poisoned him.” 

“IT wouldn’t mind, John. It can’t be helped. One 
thing—she’ll never be happy. I think David ought 
to have done something. you suppose we could 
getany of his money if we went to law ?—don’t it say 
Something about thirds?” ; 

“ The least L expected was about a thousand pounds.’ 

“Pooh! I expected more than that, myself. He 
was pretty sly, after all, wasn’t he? Well! I’ve made 
up my mind—there.ain’t much dependence to be placed 
‘upon rich ‘relations.” 

“ Hadn’t we better go? I’ve got to make a call.” 

“ Stop!” exclaimed Mrs. Catherine Coveton, hitherto 
strangely silent, for good reasons. ; 

In walked Mr. David Coveton, alive and hearty, 12 
dressing-gown and slippers. 

“Why, David!” was the general shriek. 

“ Why, folks!” was his reply. { 

And they came near choking the re-opened fountain ; 
for they bounced at him from all sides, and said, they 
thought all the time it: must be a joke. j 

He thoughtso, at any rate, while he was overhearing 
them; and as they fawned again on his wife, he deter- 
mined to make the joke useful. 

So now, when they come'to him for money he sends 
them to—her! W. 0. 
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Te sun of the following morning rose beautiful, 
and nota cloud spotted the sky’to intercept his beams 
from falling upon this lovely earth. Beatrice and 
Ishmael were the first to enter the breakfast'parlour, 
but they had both been up long before this, Beatrice 
having been 'y occupied in the nursery, washing, 
dressing, and feeding the children, whilst Ishmael had 
been replying to letters in the library. Accordingly, 
by this time, they were both inclined to break their 
fast, and felt a slight disappointment when they found 
none of the family ready to join them yet in discussing 
the usual morning meal. The dissipation of the pre- 
ceding night had effectually sealed their eyes in sleep, 
and although they waited for a whole hour, not one 
made his or her appearance. 

“Jt is of no use to wait any longer,” said Beatrice, 
with a gentle smile playing upon her lips.. “1 know 
that you are anxious to get to the courts at Westmin- 
ster, Ishmael, therefore I will not detain you, put ring 
at once for breakfast, and that despatched, you will still 
be in time to hear the opening of ‘this day’s proceedings 
respecting the Emerson trial.” 

“T pray you not to hasten breakfast on my account, 
as I shall——” 

Ishmael was interrupted by Judge Merlin, followed 
by Claudia and Mr. Middleton, entering the room. 

After the usual salutations had passed, the judge 
requested Claudia to ring for breakiast, at the same 
time remarking that they should not wait for aunt, as 
she felt so fatigued that she required a little more than 
her usual hours of rest this morning. 

“T have already rung for breakfast,” observed Bea- 
trice, “ and here it is.” 

At that moment, coffee, accompanied with muffins, 
and followed by various other, comestibles, made their 
appearance upon the table, and the family drew in to 
discuss their matitudinal repast. 

When Claudia, who presided, had helped round the 
coffee, and saw that each and all were about to make 
themselves comfortable, she took up a little paper 
which had been laid by the side of her plate, and which 
was one of those gossiping sheets, whose peculiar 
vince it is to records much as they possibly can of the 
doings of what is technically denominated the fashion- 
able world. It was issued’ weekly, and many were the 
anxious eyes that looked down its columns, to see if 
the names of their fair possessors were noticed in its 
usually laudatory strains. Of this number was Claudia, 
who, ere she had sipped her own coffee, notwithstand- 
ing the delightful aroma the beverage was diffusing 
erongbons Ss pesonrs devoted a considerable time to 
the perusal of a long report which had appeared, of 
the reception of the previous evening. Whilst thus 
engaged, her countenance was gradually illuminated 
with smiles; her pearly teeth shone in regular rows 
between her rosy lips, and she laid down the paper, 
laughing with exultation, 

“ How now!” exclaimed Judge Merlin; “ what is it 
that has woke such a joyous peal, my dear?” 

“Let us know, Claudia, let us know,” added Mr. 
Middleton. 

“ Well, I'am almost ashamed to let you know. Oh, 
dear! oh dear! with what stuff these men will fill the 


columns of their papers.” 

_ “What is written, my dear?” again asked the 
judge, when Claudia said that she, herself, had now 
Soe ot 


become: the subject of the laudatory pwans of the 
Mr. Middleton and Beatrice 


“You?” exclaimed 

ma oe 

“Yes, me,” and she passed the paper to her cousin 
Beatrice, end desired her to read for the general edifi- 
cation of the company present. 

_ The effect of pn tg LE ER 
different impression upon the mind of Beatrice from 
that which it had made upon that of Claudia. In the 
former, it excited a feeling of anger; in the latter, a 


omen ae le 
“ Let me have the paper, Claudia; I should 
know what this is all about.” _— 

“ And so should I,” said the judge.” 

Claudia i handed the over to her 
uncle, who, taking-a sip-of his.coffee, and then clear- 
ing his throat entirely to 
his eyes upon the article which, by blazoning 
yaad udia abroad, had excited the disgust of 

ce. 
_ Mr. Middleton first read to himself, smiled, took a 
sip of coffee, then handing the paper to the judge, 


quietly observed, “that it was certainly a very high- 
flown style of composition.” 

The judg. read it, and then remarked that he 
thought the writer “had more poetry in his brains 
than pence in his pocket when he committed himself 
to the execution of such an extravagant piece of com- 
position.” 

It is wunecessary to lay the whole of this prose- 
poetical effusion before the reader, but the passages 
which had excited ‘the indignation of Beatrice, and 
the sarcasms of both Mr. Middleton and Judge Merlin 
we will give, with a laudable view to his further en- 
lighten ment upon this interesting subject. After dwell- 
ing upon all the notables who had the honour of being 
present at the reception of the preceding evening, “the 
young Viscount Vincent, eldest son and heir of the 
Ear! of Hurst-Monceaux and Banff,” was introduced with 
all the pomp that language could command, and placed 
upon a pedestal so lofty that he stood one of the most 
prominent figures in the assembly. Following’ this, 
came the paragraph which alluded to Claudia, She 
was not only described’ as the greatest beauty in the 
assembly, where, it is to be presumed, that all had | 
more or less of that quality, but as‘the only daughter | 
and heiress of Judge Merlin, and also as claiming | 
kindred with the royal honse of Spain. Her hair was | 
described as being like that of the raven, her eyes large, 
dark, and melting, whilst. majesty and grace discovered 
themselves in all her movements. To crown the whole 
of the glowing description devoted to’ her figure and 
complexion, the poetical reporter finished by declaring 
her “a truly Spanish princess,” 

“Well, I do think,” observed Mr. Middleton, “ that 
Beatrice is in the right. However pleasant it may be 
to peruse the laudations of one’s-self in the columns of 
the public prints, more may arise from an article of that 
kind than may at first be suggested to the imagination 
on its first perusal.” 

“No evil can arise out of it, uncle,” said Claudia, 
somewhat struck by the gravity with which Mr. Mid- 
dleton spoke. 

“Be not so sure of that, my dear,” said he; and 
added, “for the future you may be called the Spanish 
Princess.” 

“Well, be it so,” said Claudia, with apparent indif- 
ference. 

Breakfast was now finished, and each departed on 
his or her own espécial business, but all inclined to 
pass the day in greater quiet than that which charac- | 
terized the previous one, which was that on which Miss 
Merlin had made her public appearance in the social 
regions of high or fashionable life. The following 
day was Sunday, and that was passed with due 
decorum, the family going to church, and performing 
the usual religious duties incident to a well-regulated 
household. Monday next came, and with it the busi- 
ness of the week. A. tide of visitors called at the 
house of Judge Merlin to pay their compliments to 
Claudia. Many, if not all of them, had read the flaming 
repert of the reception, and the beauty, elegance and 
accomplishments of the “ Spanish Princess” were the 
theme of every tongue. Cards were left by the score. 
Her invitations to dinners, balls and parties of the 
most recherché description were numerous beyond 
anything she could have anticipated; but they were 
all refused, as it was her own purpose to give a 
splendid party before she, herself, be@ame the guest of 
any of the large circle of admiring friends who now 
seemed so eager to court her company. With this end 
in view, she, in a measure, compelled Aunt Middleton 
to issue cards for such an assembly as she, in her 
imagination, painted should even surpass the magni- 
ficence of the recent reception, and should place her, in 
apparent wealth and, in the eyes of the fashionable 
world, on an equality with the highest in the land. 
Such a proceeding she believed would give a sort of 
préstige to her name, if that was now necessary, that 
it might confirm the wavering in her favour, smooth 
any asperities that. might have arisen against her, 
in the envious, and even convert the malignant into 
creatures of an ordinary affection. 

“This assembly, my dear aunt,” said she, in her 
most engaging manner to Mrs. Middleton—“ do let this 
assembly be beyond description, ‘the gayest of the 
gay ;” you must make up your mind to have it so—to 
have it more splendid than anything that has been 
done, or that can be done, this season ! ” 

“Well, that will make it very costly!” observed 
Mrs. Middleton, quietly. 

“ Oh, never mind the cost, and that we may do the 
thing handsomely, we will engage the most distinguished 
musical professors we can get. We shall have Weip- 
pert’s band,” 

“Well, my dear, if it is to be done as you say, so it 
must; but you must remember, Claudia, you are spend- 
ing your own money.” 

“Put, tut, no matter about that, aunt,” impatiently 
interrupted Claudia. “ The money is the smallest thing 
that concerns me in this affair. We, therefore, shall 
have Weippert’s band, as nobody else has yet done, and 
probably no other person will go to the expense of en- 








gaging him. Well now, aunt, we will consider that 





|‘settled, the music settled—which is a most important 


point—and now the next point will be the decoration 
of the rooms. Who will do that, aunt?” 

“Well, my dear, I do not know.” 

“Oh, well, I do. We must have Holland and Dow- 
biggin to do that,” said Claudia. 

“My dear, they are very expensive. Their charges. 
are perfectly monstrous, Just remember the amount 
of the bill they brought in for doing up the drawing- 
room. “Oh, it was frightfal!” exclaimed worthy Aunt 
Middleton. 

“Oh, never mind the bill for this occasion,” exclaimed 
Claudia. ‘* My fortane is equal to meet it.” 

“Very well, my dear,” sighed Mrs. Middleton, with 
the resignation of one who knew that further remon- 
strance was vain. 

“ And, aunt, who shall we have to furnish the sup- 

r? ‘I have two or three in my mind; but I think 
Gunter is the best to employ. He does everything with 
so much taste and elegance.” 

“ What, Claudia! ” exclaimed her aunt, whose ideas. 
of extravagance were far more limited than those of 
her niece. “ What, have you lost your senses? © Gun- 
ter! Why one would need to be possessed of a Peru- 
vian mine to meet the charges of that professor, as he 
calls himself, for whatever he does. No, no, Claudia, 
we must not employ Gunter.” 

“Oh, aunt, aunt, you are so penurious, and so afraid 
of a trifling expense,” cried Claudia, with seeming an- 
noyance. 

“ Trifling, do you call it?” repeated Mrs, Middleton. 
“Tt is not so very trifling when you see a row of three 
figures, with an £ before them, and without including 
the odd shillings and pence, which last he always adds 
to his bill, and allows for nothing else but the mere 
show of giving a discount.” 

“ Well, never mind, my dear aunt, you know I can 
pay whatever he may charge, and why should I not 
enjoy my fortune whilst I am blessed with the means, 
the health, and the disposition to do so?” 

* Very well,” said Aunt Middleton, again resigned 
to the awful situation in which she was placed; but as 
a feeling of sorrow seemed to be expressed in her coun- 
tenance, Claudia endeavoured to reconcile her to her 
extravagance by remarking that in this contemplated 
assembly she had another object.ef far higher import 
in view, besides the merely common one of personal 
enjoyment through the medium of a very expensive 
and ostentatious display. Accordingly, with a face 
full of meaning, she took occasion to caution her aunt 
upon the absolute necessity of being extremely careful 
as to the respectability and position of the parties who 
were to be’the objects of invitation to this assembly.” 

“ As a matter of course, my dear; we must exercise 
the greatest circumspection. It is not likely, nay it 
would not be prudent, to go to such expense for ordinary 

ople,” observed her aunt, at the same time dispelling 
the shade of sorrow and raising herself a little in 
stature as she thought of the dignity of the family, the 
importance of Judge Merlin’s vocation, and the grandeur 
of the contemplated ball. 

“Oh! Lam so glad that you agree with me there, 
aunt,” said Claudia, ‘ therefore we shall have the very 
highest people.” 

“To be sure we must.” 

“We must invite all those of the diplomatic corps 
that we think will come.” 

“ Of course,” 

“ And every person of eminence with whom we are 
acquainted.” 

“ And——” Claudia paused. 

“ And who, my dear?” inquired her aunt. 

“ A—a—a—I was thinking, my dear aunt, that we 
must not forget to invite Lord Vincent.” 

“Oh! very well; but has he recently paid his 
respects here ? ” 

“Oh, yes; he left his card a week ago.” 

“Oh! indeed; then he must be complimented with 
an invitation,” returned her aunt, as she withdrew 
from the room. 

“ So far so good!” said Clandia to herself, as she sat 
alone running over in her mind the many names she 
had registered there, to be invited to herassembly, and in 
conjunction with her aunt, she immediately proceeded to 
issue cards for the Merlin ball. In ten days it took 
place, with all imaginable splendour.:' Holland and 
Dowbiggin, notwithstanding their unconscionable 
charges, in the opinion of Aunt Middleton, were deputed 
to execute and superintend the decorations of the 
different apartments which were to be used on the 
oeéasion, and magnificently did they perform the duties 
assigned them. Gunter, notwithstanding his eharac- 
teristic extravagance, supplied the refreshments, and 
was present himself to see ‘that everything connected 
with his department was performed with customary 
excellence. Weippert was present with his unequalled 
band, and it seemed that in order to enjoy, ina collective 
form, for once in their lives, the whole of the elite of 
thé fashionable world were present. The radiant halo 
of matchless grace and loveliness which the genius of 
the reporter of the former reception had flung around 
Claudia, unquestionably had produced a popular effect, 
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ami its results were witnessed on this occasion; for 


although the guests did not begin to arrive till ten, by | 


eleven the roems were comparatively fuM. For one 


manner, for an assembly. This consisted of a plain 
white tarlatah adorned with white ribbons, which, it 


must be confessed, gave a charming clearness and 





moment, however, and before the festivity com , 
let as pause and ask ourselves for whom all this display 
was made? Was it for the selfish gratification of 
Claudia herself, or for giving enjoyment to the whole of 
her company, er only for the sake of showing honour 
toone? As these questions have somewhat inadvert- 
ently suggested themselves, we will answer them, that 
it was not with a view to her own gratification that 
this “assembled multitude” at so much trouble and 
expense was brought together, nor was it even with 
the desire or hardly the hope of bestowing pleasure 
upon all, but it was from the ardent wish of giving 
delight te one, and one alone, who stood high in her 
affections, and who was Lord Vincent. 

Claudia had, in the splendour of this entertain- 
maent, outshone everything of the kind that had been 
given during the season; she, herself, however, by no 
means attempted to emulate the plainest dressed of her 
sex in either the showiness or costliness of what she 
wore. With a natural refinement of taste, she was the 
best adorned in the assembly—and we may be sure 
that the very simplicity by which her whole costume 
was marked, heightened the charms with which nature 
had invested her. Her graceful form was wreathed in 
tullg as white as the driven snow, and falling over a 
white glacé silk, suggested the possession of a taste of 
the utmost delicacy and sweetness. Not a pearl or 
diamond, or a particle of gold was to be seen upon her 
persop. Nothing meretricious was to be found there, 
save a spray of evergreen, which bent round the top. of 
her forehead, and finely contrasted with her rich raven 
black hair. If she was net, in reality, a “ Spanish prin- 
cess,” she looked like one in every particular save, per- 
haps, in the display of jewellery and that kind of courtly 
splendour of dress with which the lofty ladies of the 

berian peninsula frequently delight to adorn them- 
selves. As itis by manners and conduct, rather than 
by jewellery and ostentation, that guests are made to feel 
themselves comfortable and happy, when gathered to- 
gether for an evening’s enjoyment, Claudia used all her 
arts to give general satisfaction, and this she accom- 
plished with so much tact and delicacy, that every one 
beheld her with admiration. Her courteousness was so 
refined, and her whole conduct so unassuming, yet 


marked with so much affectionate attention to all, that | 


she passed through the trying ordeal imposed upon her- 
self in this assembly with deserved eclit. 

The most distinguished of her guests was Viscount 
Vincent, with whom she canced only once, nor did she 
dance with any other of her guests. Whether it was 
by design we cannot say, but Lord Vincent followed 
the same rule, and also declined dancing with any 
other lady in the assembly, notwithstanding there were 
many there whose beauty was worthy of the highest 
recognition. He, however, seemed fascinated by 
Claudia, to whom he devoted the whole of his 
attention throughout the evening. As this young 
nobleman was “ the observed of all observers,” and as 
Claudia, being the hostess, was necessarily among the 
most remarkable persons present, all that they did 
‘was subjected to the closest observation. Whilst 
she felt this, however, she was by no means insensible 
to the pleasing attentions of his lordship; nay, she 
‘was so charmed with them and the complimentary— 
but not extravagantly so—conversation with which 
they were accompanied, that her own beauty became 
so much heightened by it that those who knew her 
well, and had been in her company on various exciting 
occasions, acknowledged that they had never seen her 
to so much advantage before. In the full enjoyment 
of these happy conditions, we will leave her for the 
present, in order to introduce another lady, who had 
not been able to enter the ball-room so early as she 
could have wished. 





CHAPTER LL 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone, 
Gf sorriest fancies your companions making ? 
Shakespeare. 
If success a lover's toil attends, 
Who asks if force or fraud obtained his ends ? 
Pope. 
Beatrice Mippieron had had something to do, 
and was therefore unable to appear in the ballroom so 
early as most of the guests, who, from having no em- 
ployment whatever, save the reading of the last ‘new 
novel, or the criticizing of the dresses which were dis- 
played at the ’nat ball or party of which they had 
Zormed sume er the guests, had been duly seated in 
various situations along the walls of the room.. Beatrice 
‘was, consequently, late; but the moment she entered, 
she missed the presence of one whom she thought to 
have been there, and whom, in her mind, it was mo- 
mentarily determined should be there, if she had any 
means whatever within her power of effecting that 
purpose. On making her appearance, she créated no 
stir, whatever. No “sensation” ran through the 
room at the sight of her, as it would have done at 
Claudia. She was dressed in the plainest vossible 








y to her complexion. Mer rich golden ringlets, 
danced lightly upon her alabaster neck, whilst a thou- 
sand charms sparkled from her large blue eyes, as she 
gave a kind welcome greeting to every one with 
whom she had the slightest acquaintance. Neither 
gold nor silver adorned her person, and the only ‘flow- 
ers she wore were those which, nature had planted in 
her cheeks, As she moved through the crowd, now 
interchanging cempliments with one; now pausing to 
joke more familiarly with ansther, and now chatting 
for a few moments with a third—she, at length, found 
her way to a group in which Claudia and Lord Vin- 
cent occupied the most prominent position. Te these 
she bowed smilingly, remaining, however, but a few 
moments among them, when she hastened towards the 
place where Judge Merlin happened to be standing 
alone, contemplating what, in reality, was a many- 
coloured scene before him. 

“Uncle!” said she with all the hasty exuberance of 
her energetic and affectionate nature; “are we not to 
have Ishmael with us this evening ?” 

“That, my dear Beatrice, is a question which it is 
notin my power to answer; he was, by me, invited to 
join us, but, for some unknown reason, he excused 
himself.” 

“Ah! Idare say he would do that,” said Beatrice; 
“ simply because he would think that the invitation was 
one of mere compliment, and not expected to be acted 
upon. You, therefere, ought te have pressed him to 
come, uncle; because you know, as well as I do, that 
he considers his position not such as to entitle him to 
the honour of being a guest here among all these rich 
and gay personages. You, of course, uncle, were sin- 
cere in wishing him to accept your invitation ? 

“ Certainly I was,” returned the judge ;” you surely 
would not expect a person in my position, a public 
functienary who is supposed to be all truth and pro- 
bity—you would not expect, I say, Beatrice, that I 
should ask Ishmael to do ope thing and, at the same 
time, expect that he would do another? ” 

“Oh, certainly not,” coincided Beatrice. 

“I should, indeed, be very happy to see him here; 
and ——” 

“ Well, uncle,” interrupted Beatrice, “ you will allow 
me to say so to him, will you, and I will undertake to 
assure you of his presence?” 

“ Most certainly, my dear. Go, fetch him with you, 
if you can, I shall be most happy to see him.” 

“T never saw unele in such an excellent temper be- 
fore,” thought Beatrice, as she hastened from the ball- 
room to seek the object for whose presence she had 
just been pleading. A few moments brought her to 
the private apartment of Ishmael, who was sitting 
alone, and who was startled by the loud, resolute and 
hurried knock which sounded through the panel of his 
door. 

“Open sesame!” he exclaimed in a cheerful voice, 
and immediately the door was opened, and the com- 
paratively dim chamber was entered by the smiling 
Beatrice. 

“What! all alone, Ishmael? in this dark, dismal, 
dull and melancholy abode. Pray what are you doing 
here at this time of night; sitting moping and musing 
over those musty tomes of yours, that are fit for no- 
thing but the fire or the chandler’s shop. Answer me, 
Ishmael, and at once, wipe away the cobwebs of the 
law from thy meditative brain? ” said Beatrice, in high 
spirits, in a great measure caused by the commission 
she had just received from her uncle to bring Ishmael 
down to mingle in the gay and festive scene which 
presented such a contrast to the lugubrious apartment 
in which she now was. 

Ishmael looked pale, but the expression of languor 
and fatigue which saddened his fine countenance when 
Beatrice came in soon vanished, and, with one of his 
bewitching smiles, he rose, and immediately presented 
a chair to her, who, however, did not avail herself of 
the privilege of sitting down. 

“ Nay, Lhave not come to sit, Ishmael,” said she; 
“ but have come upon another errand.” 

“ And pray, dear Beatrice, what is that?” 

“Tt is to invite you te where you have been invited 
before.” 

“ And where is that Beatrice ?” 

“Do you not know, Ishmael? Look at me and say 
whether I am dressed as I usually am, and whether my 
uncle has not invited you to Olaudia’s ball.” 

“T see you are not dressed as you usually are, and 
your uncle did invite me to the ball.” 

“ And why have you not come ?” 

“ Because I am afraid I should be out of my ele- 
ment.” 

“Why out of your element ?. Both older and younger 
people than you, are there; and Iam sure”—she was 
going*to add, “ and all generally less capable of pleasing 
than you are,” but she prudently kept that in reserva- 
ti ; 


on. 
“Well, Beatrice, that may be; but I feel I cannot 
go.” 





“Nonsense! Go you must, and go you shall; fo 
to this height be goa. mol deatend thls agate yian 
to this height for you, am em wi 
you,” said Beatrice. rn 

“ And if I go, what am I to do?” ’ 

“ Anything you like—dance, sing te yourself, talk 
with me; admire Holland's ornaments; listen to 
Weippert’s band, drink wine or consume Guniter’s ¢on- 
fections.” ; 

“ Well, the temptations are great, and I will go; but 
my dear, Beatrice, who amongst all these grand people 
will dance with me?” 

“T will, if you will accept’ me as a partner.” 

“ The chance of such an honour will make me by far 
too proud to refuse. I will go and dress; but do you 
know why I did not accept the judge's invit,- 


“No, nor do I wish to know; but I must tell you 
that Iam soe for you, by his authority, and he hopes 
that you no longer absent yourself from a festival, 
at which, I am sure, it will give him great pleasure to 
see you.” 

“ Well, Beatrice, to tell you the truth, I was misera- 
ble here,.and have been trying to study and forget the 
ball and the music, besides all the fine things that are 
below, but it was of no use; so I confess that I am 
right glad you have come for me, as it gives me a suf- 
ficient and very acceptable apology for making my 
humble appearance among so many great, rich, and, I 
have no doubt, charming people.” 

“ Capital, capital, Ishmael ; I like the confession. So 
now I will leave you, and, after all, descend these stairs 
alone, leaving you to prepare yourself, and hoping to 
see you in the inspiriting scene as soon as possible.” 
So saying Beatrice, with a happy heart, took her de- 
parture down-stairs. 

So soon as Ishmael had finished his toilet, he de- 
scended to the ball-room, and entered it with a flutter- 
ing heart, nevertheless eagerly looking round the as- 
sembly to endeavour to catch a sightof Beatrice or any 
other person he knew. Judge Merlin had already been 
informed that he was coming, and he was watching 
the entrance of Ishmael, and had placed himself in such 
a position that it was next to an impossibility not to see 
him, if not at once, at least shortly after he had entered. 
Simultaneously they caught the eyes of each other, 
when Ishmael smilingly and confidently advanced to 
greet the judge. Mr. Merlin, however, was the first to 
speak. 

“Well, you have at last descended to join us, Ish- 
mael. I am most happy to see you, and, as you are 
somewhat late, let us no time in getting yous 
suitable partner. Come and let me introduce you to 
the daughter of General T'ourneysee, a very engaging 
girl, whom you must immediately ask to dance.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Merlin,” said Ishmael, “ but 
I am already engaged to Beatrice.” 

“No matter, you must do the complimentary to her, 
who, I dare say, is already pretty fully engaged for the 
evening ; but here she is,” 

Ishmael was introduced, and, nothing backward, 
offered himself for the next dance. She, however, was 
engaged for severai dances, but would gladly be his 
partner after she had honourably fulfilled all her pre- 
sent appointments. 

Ishmael now caught the eye of Beatrice, and, bow- 
ing politely to Judge Merlin, excused himself, and 
hastened to join her. They immediately placed them- 
selves at the head of one of the sets about to be formed. 
The fine figure of Ishmael now attracted general 
notice, and many were the anxious inquiries as to whe 
he was. Even Viscount Vincent remarked upon his 
noble appearance, and inquired of Claudia who he was? 
Being, duly informed of this; he asked who “the 
pretty little creature ” was whom’ he had chosen for a 


partner. 

“That is my cousin, Miss Middleton,” said Claudia. 

“ And the name of the gentleman is ——” 

“Mr. Worth, from ——shire,” said Claudia. 

“Dear me, how strikingly he resembles a friend of 
mine, a Mr. Brudnell; I wonder if they aré related,” 
half-mused to himself Lord Vincent, and this faculty 
ef wonder led to curiosity, which, for its gratification, 
desired an introduction. A ¥ 

At the close 6f the dance this was effected, and it 
was found that Ishmael did not even know Mr. Her- 
man Brudnell; but at that moment the music ceased, 
and the gon! began to move towards another 
apartment. ‘hither Lord Vincent led Claudia, and 
Ishmael escorted Beatrice. Here Gunter was in his 
glory, and supper was discussed. The music and the 
dance were afterwards recommenced, ‘and the assembly 
did not disperse till an early hour in the following 
morning, when Ishmael sought repose in his solitary 
chamber. 

(To be continued.) 
—_——ee 

On Thursday the 27th August some eight or nine of 
the finest breed of Ayrshire cows, selected by the Duke 
of Athole and Dr. Robertson, her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner, arrived at Balmoral to stock the dairy recently 
built for the use of her Majesty. 
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WHY UNCLE RALPH WAS NEVER 
KNOWN TO SMILE. 


“] neEvER saw Uncle Ralph smile,” said Lucy Man- 
dering to her sister, as they were seated near the bow 
window of an elegantly furnished drawing-room, en- 
joying the soft, still breeze of the summer evening. 
Even cousin Alfred, at whose sallies of wit no one can 
avoid a smile, rattles on without ucing any change 
on his father’s countenance, but I suppose he is laugh- 

-proof.” 
Perhaps he has been cured of laughing,” replied 
Alice, “ by having done so on the wrong side ef his 

uth.” 
™~ It is, indeed, so,” said a gentle voice behind the 

r, and bsth the girls started up in surprise as 

Uncle Ralph thus made them aware of his presence. 

“Qh! uncle! we are so sorry,” they both exclaimed 
at once, “ but——” . 

“But you would like to know why I never smile ?” 
he replied; “it is a sad reason ; but let us sit here, and 
in the soft twilight I will tell you a tale, the recital of 
which I trust may not reopen the wound which time 
has closed, not healed.” 

The old man heaved a sigh as the récollections of the 
past came before him,' and with ‘a strong effort began 
the history which had robbed him of happiness. 


UNCLE RALPH'S STORY. 

As my tale begins only with my married life, I will 
commence it from the date of my wedding-day. I was 
then thirty; my wife ten years my junior. She was 
rather tall, and beautiful as was her figure, it was as 
nought to the loveliness of her face; and when, as I 
have often seen her, with her long golden hair, wholly 
anconfined, hanging in wavy luxuriance almost to her 
heels, and her lustrous eyes upraised in prayer, she ap- 
peared more as an angel from heaven than a denizen of 
earth. Alas! that such beauty was the cause of 
her sin. 

I loved my wife madly, devotedly: and I believed, 
trusted she loved me; there was not a wish she ex- 
pressed that I did not comply with; indeed, a mement 
passed not that I did not devise some new mode of 
proving my affection, 

For each endeavour on my part to please her I re- 
ceived such a smile, as I vainly thought she alone 
could have given, and which made me richer than 
mines of gold, 

Three years had thus, when I accidentally 
met an old friend’ who had just returned from India. 
We had been boys together, and the invitation I gave 
to him to spend a few months at my house he most 
gladly accepted. 

He came; and I know not why, but from the hour 
he entered ray house I felt the happiness of my home 
‘was gone. Vainly I endeavoured to drive from me the 
presentiment. It clung to me, I could not shake it eff. 

But notwithstanding my foreboding I felt no jealous 
pang when I noticed the admiration with which my 
friend looked upon my wife. I trusted him, I trusted 
her—fool that I was. 

Harry de Clifford had now been with us threemonths, 
but, alas! was the home he had entered the same? No, 
Jeannette was indeed altered ; she who had ever been a 
kind wife and tender mother was now cold to both hus- 
band and child. I spoke of this change to Harry, who 
sympathized so kindly with me in my trouble that I no 
longer harboured an idea that it was he who had 
wrought it. 

At last, Jeannette’s health became impaired. She 
‘was advised change, and therefore told me of her in- 
tention to go to the sea. I gladly acquiesced in her 
desire, thinking, hoping she would derive benefit from 
~ i, my wish to accompany her, she gave a decided 


“No,” she said, “I will go alone, quite alone, and 
thus strive to shake off the melancholy that. has:come 
over me,” and in a few days she started, leaving be- 
hind husband, child, mother, and friends. 

Many weeks had passed, and having heard from my 
wife of the improvement in her feelings, I wrote, af- 
fectionately requesting her to return. ‘To this she re- 
plied in the negative, and notwithstanding my many 
repeated entreaties, she still adhered to her determina- 
tion. I was in my study, perusing her last strange 
} se the erin of which I could not solve, when 

arry entered. brushed away the tears which 
had gathered in my eyes, and held out my hand to my 
friend. Without apparently noticing my distress, he 
-asked if I had heard that morning from Mrs. Mander- 
ing, and I in a thickened voiee, for I could scarce con- 
trol my emotion, told him that I had, and handing the 
epistle to him, bade him read its contents. 

He did so, and then extending his hand to me, said: 

“Ralph, I'am truly sorry for you, and if you will 
allow me I will do I can, as a friend to you and 
your wife, to induce her to return, and with your con- 
sent will start this very day, and in a personal ‘inter- 
view will strive to turn her from the strange and in- 
explicable course she is pursuing.” 






Ay, inexplicable indeed, I ejaculated, as tears’ of | 
heart-wrought agony gushed forth. Harry, you know | 
not how I loved that woman; how I love her still. I 
could say no more, manhood gave way, and I sobbed 
Eke a child. 

Burying my face in my hands, I leaned on the table 
for support, unconscious of all that passed around me, 
uutil two tiny arms were clasped around my neck, and 
a fair soft cheek -was pressed against my own. 

“Oh, Papa, papa! why do youcry? ” asked my little 
son, and as I raised my head, the image of her whose 
absence I was lamenting stood before me. I lifted the 
child in-my arms, smothered that infant face with | 
kisses, and was led by him from that room a happier 
man. 

How anxiously did I await the return of Harry, but 
for six long days was I kept in suspense. At lasta 
letter arrived, it was from him, and ran thus: 


“Tear Ratpu,—I have seen Mrs. Mandering, and 
should have written ’ere this to have informed you of 
the result of my interview with her had I not been sud- 
denly called to London on pressing business, which 
will, alas! prevent my return toSunuzing Lill for some 
time. I was much pleased to find Mrs. Mandering 
greatly improved both in health and spirits, and trust 
that from what she said during my stay, that it will 
not be long ’ere she will returu to her heme. 

“ Sincerely hoping such will speedily be the case, 
“ Believe me, dear Ralph, 
“ Your affectionate friend, 
“ HARRY DE CLIFFORD.” 


As I perused this letter, how I blamed myself for the 
folly of which I had been guilty, how impatiently did 
I look forward to the arrival of each post, longing for 
the happy tidings of my wife’s return, but, as day 
succeeded day, and I received no intelligence either of 
Jeannette or my friend, I grew restless as my heart 
sickened with the hope so long deferred, and I de- 
termined to start on the morrow for Dever, where I 
supposed my wife to be. 

With a hasty farewell to my darling boy, I started 
on my sad journey, and in a few hours arrived at my 
destination. Consigning my portmanteau to the care 
of a porter, I immediately proceeded to the house where 
I expected to'see Jeannette. Conceive my dismay, en 
at told by the landlady that she had left some time 


I inquired if she could inform me of her present 
abode; her reply was, tliat letters which had been 
addressed to Mrs. Mandering, were forwarded to —— 
but whether she was there now she could net tell. 

Thanking the woman for such information as she 
had given me, I stayed not for refreshment or rest, but 
immediately to the place she had mentioned. 

It was very late ere I arrived at Deal, but late as it 
was, | was determined not to go to bed until I had 
applied at the lodging-house to which my wife's letters 
were addressed. 

But alas, the same intelligence awaited me! Mrs. 
Mandering had left a fortnight previous for London 
accompanied by her husband. I asked the woman to 
describe the gentleman whom she was led to suppose 
was Mr. Mandering. Oh, God! the awful truth 
that flashed upon my mind; but with a strong effort to 
control the emotion which her story had caused, I 
merely asked if any letters had arrived since the lady's 
departure, and where they were forwarded to. 

She assured me no address had been left, and that 
the last letter was returned to the postman, as she did 
not know what else to do with it. 

I knew it must be mine, and evidently would meet 
my view on my return to Sanning Hill. I knew it 
was useless to pursue my search further, and the 
following day returned to my home, to brood over the 
perfidy of my wife, the treachery of my friend. 

Ill in health and depressed in mind, I ence again 
entered within those walls frem which all happiness 
had fled, no wife's fond greeting met me on my return, 
and as my child’s arms eneircled my neck, whilst he 
nestled his fair head on my breast, I felt indeed that he 
‘was an orphan, myself a widower. 

As I expected, my last letter to my wife had been 
returned, and by it lay one addressed to me from 
Harry. It was expressed in the most affectionate 
terms of ‘manly affection. I tore it in fragments, and 
trampled it beneath my feet as I penned one to him in 
which I told him of my discovery of his villany, add- 
ing that either his blood or mine must wipe out the 
blot that rested on my honour. 

I sent this by the hand of a friend, to whom I had 
related the facts of the case, and by him appointing a 
time and place for our meeting. 

The challenge was accepted, and after a lapse of 
forty-eight hours, we, who had once been sworn 
friends, stood face to face as enemies on the shores of 
France. 

The fatal shot was fired which was to usher one or 
both of us into the presence of our Maker. I came 
from the contest unscathed, whilst my ball, more 
‘rightly aimed, passed through the right shoulder of my 





His second caught him as he would have fallen, and 
the surgeon in attendance quickly staunched the blood 
which flowed from his wound. He uttered net a cry, 
he spoke not a word, and we returned, as we came, on 
board the same steamer. 

What became of Harry de Clifford, or whither he 
went on his arrival, I knew not, I cared not, only 
praying that he might by his death wring the heart of 
her whe had, by her unfaithfulness, breken mine. 

Uncle Ralph paused in the recital of this story, ag 
tears, which he vainly strove to hide, flowed down his 
furrowed cheeks ; but he continued, as he saw traces of 
emotion on the faces of his hearers. 

That was not all; much—much had I suffered, but 
worse pangs were in store for me. 

I left Sunning Hill—I could no longer bear to re- 
main where I had known such sorrow; therefore, tak- 
ing my boy with me, I went to reside on the continent. 
I sold everything ; I retained not a shred that could 
remind me of my lost Jeannette, the memory of whom, 
ever clung to mé, vainly as I strove to throw it 
off. 

I visited with no one among the many English who, 
like myself, had taken up their residence in Bruges. 
I became isolated from all my race, feeling happiness 
alene in the society of my son. 

We had been in France nearly four years, when one 
day, on his return from his eustomary rambles, Alfred 
informed me, with much glee, that a beautiful English 
lady ha’ spoken to him, called him very handsome, 
and asked whose little boy he was. 

“T told her your name,” continued the child — I 
had changed it on leaving England—“ and that I was 
Alfred; and, oh, papa, when I said it, she gave such 
a sigh, and as she kissed me again, I felt a tear fall on 
my forehead—she was crying. She asked me to meet 
her at the same place to-morrow; but to be sure that 
no one was with me, and she would bring me a new 
fishing-rod, and lots of bon-bons. And after telling 
her where I lived, she went away, and I saw her raise 
her handkerchief to her face. She seemed unhappy, 
poor lady, so unhappy,” and the child’s veice faltered 
as he named the sorrow of his beautiful stranger. 

A strange feeling came over me, as I listened to the 
boy’s story, and a dread of losing him, my sole comfort, 
made me insist on his not again visiting the same spot. 
Alfred was very grieved at not being permitted to go 
as he promised the lady he would; but an inward fear 
made me firm, and for the first time I spoke harshly to 
my son. Several weeks passed and nothing more oc- 
curred to arouse my suspicions. Alfred had quite for- 
gotten his disappointment, the loss of his fishing-rod, 
and the lady, and thinking there was no longer danger, 
I acceded to his request, to be permitted to visit his 
favourite spot. 

Hour succeeded hour and no Alfred returned. From 
impatience, my mind began to harbour the worst fears, 
and I set out on my search for the boy. I had not 
proceeded far, however, before I perceived him run- 
ning towards me in breathless haste; and so delighted 
was I at the recovery of my treasure, that for a few 
moments I never even thought to question him on the 
cause of his absence. 

“ T have seen her,” at last he said. 

“Who?” I asked, for the mement not thinking te 
whom he might allude. 

“Why, papa, the beautiful lady who promised me 
the bon-bons. She was in bed!” 

“In bed!” I exclaimed. “ How, and where did you 
see her? ” 

“ When I got to the banks of the canal,” he replied, 
“T saw an old woman sitting down, just where I. first 
saw the lady. For some time she did not speak, and I 
went on throwing stones into the water, when, all of a 
sudden, she started up and said, I must go with her te 
the lady, who had bought the fishing-rod for me. Well, 
she led me back to the town, through many dirty 
streets. I began to cry, and she said if I did so, I 
could not see the lady; but if I did not, I should soon 
go back to you. So, on her entering a small house, I 
followed her up the stairs, which were very dark and 
narrow; and in a room at the top, I saw her. She was 
much thinner than when I met her last, and looked so 
sad, that I jumped on to the bed where she was lying, 
and threw my arms around her neck. She cried very 
much as she kissed me, and then, unclasping my hands, 
she took a picture of a little boy from her bosom, and 
asked me if I knew who it was? It was just like me, 
papa, only very small, and when I told her so, she 
kissed me again, saying, ‘It is—it is!’ Then bidding 
the old woman give her a casket which steod on the 
table, she unlocked it, and taking from it a small case, 
which she opened, she again asked me who I saw? I 
took the case in my hands, and, dear papa, saw you! 
I told her so, and with a scream, she fell back on the 
pillow as white as death; but the servant gave her 
something which soon made her better, and, opening 
her eyes, she bade me leave her then, but to bring you 
to-morrow to the same place, where Sarah, she said, 
would lead us to her home.” The boy burst into tears, 
saying : “Oh! you must go—she is dying !” 





once friend. 


What a trial now awaited me, at the death-bed of my 
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wife, Revenge had died within me, and love, which 
had never vanished from. my heart, burned afresh for 
my beautiful Jeannette. 

I acceded to the bey’s request. I went with him to 
the place named, and there the old womaa awaited us, 
she recognized me at a glance, and I in her directly 
saw the former waiting-maid of my wife; but neither 
gave a sign of the recognition, as in silence we traversed 
the dirty streets of which my boy had told me the pre- 
ceding day. We ascended the stairs which led to the 
room in which lay Jeannette;. and, oh, God!, what a 
wreck did I behold of the beauty which had once glad- 
dened my sight. She was still beautiful, as her boy 
said; but the bloom of innocence and health had fled ; 
the faint tint on her cheek had faded, leaving her face 
white as chiselled marble. She was asleep when we 
entered, but noiselessly as we closed the door, it awoke 
her from her transient slumber; she opened her eyes, 
and as they fell upon the form of Alfred, she bade him 
come to her side. 

“ Alfred,” she-said, “is your father come? If not, 
bid him be quick; I have not long to live.” 

At the sound of her voice I advanced from where I 
stood, so as to be hidden from her sight, and kneeling 
beside her, hid my face in the coverlet, so.as to smother 
the sobs as they broke forth from my overburdened 
breast. I thought not ef her broken vows, I saw alone 
Jeannette—my beautiful Jeannette—in the jaws of 
death, 

I called her by name—I implored her to think not of 
the past, but look on me only as her fond, heart- 
broken husband. 

“ Husband!” she cried; “oh! sweet sound to my 
dying senses. Would that I had never forsaken him.” 
Then, extending her wasted hand, “Ralph,” she con- 
tinued, “since we parted, mine has, indeed, been a life 
of misery!” and as her mind reverted to the past, its 
strength gave way. In incoherent sentences she told 
me of the cruel treatment she had received from him 
who drew her from her home, and how he had ‘at last 
forsaken her for another. 

One moment she would cling to me, as if in a last 
embrace, and then in frightful sounds she would curse 
the author of her grief; then calling him by the most 
endearing terms, she would, in accents that. wrung my 
heart with anguish, beseech him not to leave her; she 
would tell him of all she had suffered, all she had re- 
signed for his sake, and implore him to have mercy ; 
till exhausted with her excitement, she fell back, and 
then consciousness came to her relief. 

The poor old man was long ere he could proceed ; 
thoughts of the past aroused the sorrow he vainly 
thought slumbered, and for ever; and hot tears forced 
their way through his fingers as he buried his face’in 
his hands, whilst impassioned words of love and regret 
fell from his lips. 

I think I see her now, he continued, with her beau- 





tiful eyes upraised to heaven, as, with the death-damp 
on her brow, she uttered such a prayer as only dying 
lips could speak—she confessed her guilt, she implored 
Heaven’s pardon, she implored mine, and invoking a 
blessing on my head and that of our child, she slept, 
as we thought, the sleep of death; but it was not so: | 
ere long the snowy lids unclosed once more, and mo- 
tioning to the old woman, whose sobs re-echoed through 
the apartment : 

“Sarah,” she faintly articulated, “all that I have is | 
yours; yeu never forsook me when the tongue of | 
scandal was loud in my condemnation; you heard it | 
unmoved; you went not with the stream; butin my | 
distress, as in my prosperity, you clung to me through | 
all. Proteet my boy in his youth, that he may protect 
you in your old age, and she who dies with thy name 
upon her lips, will smile upon thee from above.” 

Faint and fainter came her breath asshe strained her 
boy to her breast; with her dying hand she placed a 
locket round his fair neck, bidding him not open it 
until all was over, and once more her eyes closing as 
if in a sweet sleep, she passed from time to eternity. 

It was then I took the sobbing child from her arms. 
In the locket she had given him was, on one side, a 
likeness of herself, the other, a small piece of silk 
paper, on which, in her own handwriting, were these 
words—“ For my husband.” Hastily I unfolded the 
paper, and there was one of her own sunny locks, the 
sole memento of my beautiful Jeannette. 

After the funeral of my wife, I returned to England 
a heart-broken man. With her is buried the story of 
my love—my misery; and since the damp earth fell 
o’er the remains of my beloved, I have never known 
an hour of bliss, nor smiled a smile of happiness. 

“ Oh, unele!” exclaimed Alice, as he thus concluded 
his story, “ean you forgive me for my heartless and 
unkind speech which you heard, as you entered the 
room ?” 





“ Forgive you, my child!” exclaimed Uncle Ralph, 
“ T have nothing to forgive; you knew not the causeof 
my being a stupid, serious old man, or you would | 
never, I feel assured, have added another pang to my 
sorrow-stricken breast.” 

“ But you did not tell us,” said Lucy, “ what became 
of Harry de Clifford; did you ever hear of him again ?” 





“ No, Inever knew what had become of him, further 
than from some letters, found amongst my wife's effects, 
I saw that he had sailed for Australia, some. months 
before her death.” 

Lucy and her sister’s eyes were red and swollen when 
they joined the family at supper, but they told not the 
cause of their grief, or, why Uncle Ralph was never 
known to smile. R. 





FACETIZ. 

Tue Rient Naw to Hit on tHe Heap.—The in- 
come-tacks.—/un. 

“ Arg you the mate?” said a man to the Irish eook 
of a vessel in port. “ No,” said he, ‘ but I'm the man as 
boils the mate.” 

Tue Mow-mentous Qurstion.—When will there 
be a second erop of hay ?—Fua. 

Tue French Government have commenced coquet- 


ting with Mexico, or civilizing her after the most 


fashionable way —an idea suggested by some tion 
among the ministry, namely, by sending out an Italian 
opera of the first water to Mexico, for the winter cam- 
paign. 

An op Srory.—Judges and barristers are now re- 
duced to’mere shadows, and the columns of the Reports 
are almost empty. There have been ‘lately several 
“Running down” cases. This name is only applied 
by laics to a species of litigation, which the lawyers 
call “Running up cases,” but this name refers to the 
Bill of Costs, whose length is only exceeded by that of 
the client’s face, when he casts.his eye ever the little 
account.—Punch. 

A prEASANT story is told of a conversation Between 
two sailors wh» saw the Lord High Chancellor of 
Great Britain climbing up the side of his yacht in a 
marine jacket and trousers. “I think, Jaek,” said the 
sailor, as he turned a@ knowing look to his messmate, 
“this is the first time one ever saw a short C. 
suit /” 

To Sir RicHarp Mayrne.— When one police-officer 
is relieved by another, might not the former appro- 
priately say to the latter, “ My duty to yeu ”?—Fun, 

A LECTURER was dilating upon the powers of the 
magnet, defying any one to show or name anything 
surpassing its powers. A hearer demurred, and in- 
stanced a young lady who used to attract him thirteen 
miles every Sunday. 

SportinG INTELLIGENCE.—It does not .exist—any- 
where between the purblind farmer. who slaughters 
small birds to gain applause in a sparrow club, and the 
nobleman who butchers half-tame pheasants to swell 
his list and feed his market.—Fun. 

Tue Marquis of Hastings and a party of friends 
were walking through Kilmarnock the other day, and 
en the back of one of them was a card, “ Glass, with 
care. To be kept dry. This side up. Major—, York.” 
A crowd of amused people followed the group, but it 
was not until the party arrived at the railway station 
that the victim of the joke found it out. 


A SINGULAR WILL. 

The following singular will is being contested in the 
Chancery Court in the district of Huron, Canada :— 
“In the name of God, amen. I, William Dunlop, of 
Gairbraid, in the township of Colborne, and district of 
Huron, Western Canada, Esquire, -being in sound 
health, and my mind just as usual, which my friends 
who flatter me say is no great shakes at the best of 
times, do make this my last will and testament as fol- 
lows: 

“ Revoking, of course, all former wills, I leave the 
property of Gairbraid, and all other landed property I 
may die possessed of, to my sisters, Ellen Boyle Story 
and Elizabeth Boyle Dunlop, the former, because she 
is married to a minister, whom (God, help him) she 
henpecks; the latter, because she is married to_no- 
body, nor is she like to be, for she is an old maid, and 
not market-ripe; and also I leave. to them and their 
heirs my share of the stock and implements on the 
farm; provided always that the enclosure around.my 
brother's grave be reserved, and, if either should die 
without issue, then the other to inherit the whole. I 
leave to my sister-in-law, Louisa Dunlop, all my share 
of the household furniture and such traps, with the 
exceptions hereinafter mentioned. I leave my silver 
tankard to the eldest son of old John, as the represen- 
tative of the family. I should have left it to old John 
himself, but he would. melt it down to make temper- 
ance medals, and that would. be sacrilege; however, 
I leave my big horn snuffbox to him; he can only 
make temperance horn spoons with that. I leave my 
sister Jenny my Bible, formerly the property of my 
great-great-grandmother, Bertha Hamilton, of Wood- 
hall, and when she knows 4s much of the spirit of it as 
she does of the letter she will be another Christian than 
she is. I also leave my late brother’s. watch tomy 
brother Sandy, exhorting him at the.same time to give 
up the Whiggery, Radicalism, and all other sins that 





do most easily beset him. I leave my brother Allen my 
big silver snuffeox, as I; am informed he is rather, 
decent Christian, with, p Jolly face, . I leave Parson 
Chevassie (Maggie’s husband) the small box I got from 
Sarnia Militia, as a small token of my gratitude for 
the service he has done the family in taking a siste; 
that no man of taste would have taken. T leave Johy 
Cadeel a silver teapot, to’ the end that he may drink 
tea therefrom, to comfort him under the affliction of , 
slatternly wife. I leave’ my books to My brother 
Andrew, because he has been so long a jangly wolloh 
that’ he may ‘learn to read with them. TI give my gil- 
ver cup, with a sovereign in it, to my sister, Janet 
Graham Dunlop, Becatise’ she is an old maid and pious, 
and therefore, will necessarily take to horning, and also 
my granny’s snuff-shell, as it looks decent to see an old 
‘woman taking snuff.—In witness thereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and seal, the 31st day of August, ij 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred ani 


‘| 'sixty-two.—W. Duntop.” 


Quire. tHe TicKEt.—We hear that on the occasion 
of the German sovereigns assembling. in, a body to 
witness a performance in the Frankfort. theatre, » 
great was the crush expected that “the free-list was 
entirely suspended.” This certainly sounds strange. 
Considering the glittering display of “ golden fleeces” 
and other decorations—stars, crosses, and such-like, 
with which every monarch’s breast was covered—we 
should say’ the best part of the house was entirely 
filled with “ orders.” Fun. 

A Pritosorner.—The Winstead (Ct.) Herald thinks 
the fellow who wrote the following note, not consider- 
ing it ary disappointment to postpone his wedding, is 
a philosopher. The note was addressed to a Winste:! 
clothing dealer :—* Dear Sir,—I do not care for the 
velvet collar, so you may do as you please about 
putting it on. It was no serious disappointment, only 
I should have been married if'I had‘ received tho 
goods ” 


CrICKETING News.— The Right ‘Hon. Reginall 
Rattlecash v. the United Tradesmen. The distin- 
guished gentlemen had a Tong innings, but was even- 
tually bowled out. He went in again, but was caugli 
out by a bailiff, and therefore wanted one more run to 
ensure success. A gentleman of our acquaintance, las: 
week, had a severe match with his own teeth. An 
eminent dentist, who was called in as umpire, “ drev 
the stumps” on Monday last, which put a stop to tle 
little game.— 

A GENTLEMAN of Strathdon said to his maid one 
night, “ Tell Finlay to rise very early to-morww 
morning, and go down to Aberdeen for the uphol- 
sterer.”—“ Yes, sir. . For the what did you say, 
—‘‘For the upholsterer. He knows him.”—*“ Finlay, 
you are to rise very early, master says ; and you are» 
call on me to make you a brose; and you are to go 
down to Aberdeen, and bring homea, polsterer.”—“ Pul- 
sterer! What's that ?”—“ Master says you have seeu 
him, and know what. he is like.”—“ Me see him? lu 
truth, I never did!” So'next morning, Finlay comes 
in to;his master very early, with his. great coat and 
long whip, and says, ‘‘ Master, must I take a one-lorse 
cart or a two-horse cart for that fulthy bhaist?”— 
“What beast, blockhead? ”—“ Whoy, that lubberly 
bhaist, the polsterer.” 

Srickine To THER CoLours.—A newspaper adver 
tisement tells us that “The patent. newly-invente! 
tinted spectacles are patronised: by» nearly all tie 
nobility, including Viscount Palmerston.” .,We presume 
the tint employed by our happy-go-lucky premier i 
one that:enables him to view everything coleur de ro:. 
Lerd ‘Derby, doubtless; has a pair which causes tle 
prospects of his party to look blue.’ Mr. Newdegate als 
pacronizes tinted spectacles, viewing everything frov 
an orange point of view, while several other public 
characters we could name prefer a cooler tint, havin 
clearly a large amount of green in their eyes.— /un. 

Startiie TRADE INTELLIGENCE.—Some French- 
men still believe that we sell our wives in Smithtiel, 
but it may startle them to learn by the followin: 
advertisement that other ‘human sales are occasional); 
held here :—* T’o fancy stationers and others.—One x! 
a half mile from Lambeth Bridge.—To clerks an‘ 
others.—Mr.’ P—— is instracted to sell a fancy sta 
tionery trade, together with ‘a public library and : 
dealer in pianofortes. About. £120 required.—App!) 
&.” * ogethér with a public library and a dealer 1! 
pianofortes!” Tenez, mon ami Gobemouche, gu'ils sov' 
betes Anglais! que c'est inhumaine; sativage, cette affrev 
Angleterre! Figure to yourself, my friend, the sale 
this poor wretched dealer in pianos, and imagine whi: 
a glut there must be in our man-market, when a shop- 
keeper; a library, and a stationery business are togetlvt 
to be sold for “about £120.”—Puneh. 

An OL_p AcquamTanor.—The man who is making 
the most stir at the present time is'Mr. George Francis 
Train, He stops at the Water Cure. Here many °! 
the strong-minded women, the.out-and-out anti-slave'y 
men and, women, anti-Sotthern clergymen and re 
formatory men, red-hot, board. Now Mr. Train 
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dy speaker, not at all bashful, and,,with views of 
ve poo 9 hue, it may beimagined that he can, 
ff he will, keep this cold water establishment boiling 
hot. It should be said that Mr. Train is quiet, gentle- 
manly, and not at all disposed to attack any one. But 
as his views are well known, and eaeh comer thinks it 
quite easy to refute and not hard to convert him, the 
debate is daily and quite exciting. Among other pro- 
jects that Mr. Train has on band is the starting of a 
new religion, which, in his judgment, is quite an im- 
provement on the old.one, which runs back too far. 
Tt is destined to be immensely popular, he thinks. So 
far he has not made many grown converts, and the 
sect is not large.—Saratoga Paper. 

AvarmInG Discovery.—A family who had taken 
lodgings at the sea~side, were much alarmed at dis- 
eovering the house was haunted. We are happy to 
state the mystery was cleared up by the discovery of 
pepper’s ghost in the cruet-stand. It had stood in the 
castor since last season.—Fun. 

An ImpossIBLE PancakEe.—Examined_as a witness, | 
in an action relative to a play called the “Relief of 
Lucknow,” involving the question of its original au- | 
thorship, Mr. Edward Stirling, stage-manager of Drury | 
Laue Theatre, is reported to have said: “ He had only | 
read the plaintiff's drama cursorily, and he did not dis- 
cover that the two comic characters in it: had been | 
rolled into one comic Irishman in Mr: Boucicault’s | 
piece.” So one would think. If two comic charaeters 
had been rolled into one comic Irishman, that comic 
Irishman would have been dreadfully flat.—Punch 

Lorp CLYDE AND THE Artist.—Edmund Yates 
says—“ I recollect @ funny story current at the time of 
Lord Clyde’s return from India. At the Athenmum he 
met a friend, an artist of note, who is as well known for 
his love of luxury and lords as for his pictorial powers. 
Lord Clyde was delighted to meet him again, and 
proposed that they should dine and spend the evening 
together. The artist was charmed, but he had medi- 
tated a succulent repast, and looked rather frightened 
when Lord Clyde, who had taken upon himself the 
part of host, ordered ‘The joint—roas’ beef, is it ?— 
and a toourt—an apple foourt.’ The artist ate his beef 





and tart in a disgust which even the company of a 
lord, and that lord a hero, could not dispel. But his 
horror cannot be depicted when his guest carried him 
off to the Alhambra to see Leotard, and sat there, not 
in the stalls, but in the front row of the shilling places, 
where they were soon recognized, and where the pre- 
sence of grim old Lord Clyde, elbowed by a private in 


the Guards, who sat next him, evoked much mirth. 


STATISTICS. 


AccorptxG to a public document just printed, it 
appears that in June and July last year 19,698 vehi- 
cles passed over London Bridge. In 1850 the number 
was only 13,000. 

Tue population of Ireland decreased 20 per cent. 
between the census of 1841 and that of 1851, and 11 
per cent more between the census of 1851 and that of 
1861. 

Loncevity In IrELAND.—Amongst the ,5,798,967 
persons enumerated in Ireland at the census of 1861, 
no less than 742 are returned as being of the age of 100 
years and upwards. 278 of these aged persons were 
men, and 464 were women. 

In the year 1862 the enormous number of 180,429,071 
passengers travelled on the railways of the ‘United 
Kingdom, besides 56,656 season-ticket holders, who of 
course travelled very many times; and besides, also, 
262,334 horses, 386,864 dogs, 3,094,183 cattle, 7,800,928 
sheep, and 1,989,892 pigs. The ngers were more 
than in 1861 by about,7,000,000. They paid £12,295,273 
for their fares. 

Loyeevity at Lowrstorr.—Having occasion re- 
cently to visit Lowestoft, in Suffolk, 1 examined, ac- 
cording to my usual custom, the ages recorded on the 
gravestones of its principal cemetery, in order thereby 
to ascertain whether the district was remarkable for 
the longevity of its residents, and hence might be con- 
sidered salubrious. The following is a summary of the 
figures then collected :— 

Age. Men. 
75 to 80 


51 
80 to 85 46 
85 to 90 16 
90 to 25 


7 
95 to 100 1 


Total 

122 
96 
49 
17 


5 

121 168 289 
From the above statement venerable females always 
predominated, although the oldest person was a’man 
who died at the age of 100, while two woman were 99, 
snd one in her 97th year. It may be added, in corro- 
boration, that a lady is now living at Lowestoft who 
will enter her 104th year next month. Therefore, if 
contrasted with various towns on the sea-coast, this 


Woman. 
71 
50 
83 
10 
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the Sydney Empire, 
aged respectively 11 


suicide by hanging himself in the ropery. 


may be deemed healthy, speaking generally, seeing | 
that it occupies a really high position in the mortuary 
scale of its inhabitants.—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


Jonn Wesster, M.D., F.B.S. 








SEPTEMBER. 


SERENE September, goddess of the grain, 
With stately steps precedes the loaded wain; 


The grapes that ripen in the grange repeat 
The sounds that float across the fields of wheat; 
The birds that linger, chat among the sheaves 
About the shortened days and lengthened eves ; 
And so the birth-month of the autumn brings 
Something of shadow on its golden wings ; 
Some sad reminders of meridians past, 

Of days that vanish, months that do not last; 
And of that sure declining plane of years 

That slopes to a peninsula of fears, 

While on the further shore the surges beat 
And echoes from the “ unknown sea” repeat. 
First of the “ embers” of the fading year, 
And.empress of earth’s cornucopian cheer, 
With sad forebodings we the coming greet, 
And'shape our plans life’s altered views to meet. 
At first a. golden glory covers all 

The face of nature; then, a sombre pall 

All slowly drops, and cloud and wind again 
Betray the coming of the “ latter rain ; ” 

While here and there the green leaves change to brown, 


In sign of autumn’s coronal and crown. 
eA 


GEMS. 
No man is so insignificant as to be sure his example 
cando-no hurt. 


Love, like fire, cannot subsist without continual 
motion, and ceases to exist as soon as it ceases to hope 
or fear. 

A MAN that astonishes at first, soon makes people 
impatient if he does not continue in the same enliven- 
ing key, 

A’ mip hardened against affliction, and a body 
against pain and sickness, are the two securities of 
earthly happiness. , 

A GReaT genius will sincerely acknowledge both 
his defects and perfections; for it is a weakness not to 
own the ill as well as the good that is in us. 

Every man is happy, no matter what his circum- 
stances, who is contented. Happiness does not depend 
so much on the art of getting much as the art of being 
contented with what we have. 


SParRE moments are the gold-dust of time. Of all 
the portions of our life, spare moments are the most 
fruitful in good or evil. They are the gaps through 
which temptations find the easiest access to the soul. 

Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are cold, and all 
who feel them feel alike ; but the good or bad events 
which fortune bring upon us, are felt according to the 
qualities that we (not they) possess. They are, in 
themselves, indifferent and common accidents, and they 
acquire strength by nothing but our vice or our weak- 
ness. Fortune cannot dispense either felicity or in- 
felicity, unless. we co-operate with her. 

Tue Dreams or Youtu.—There lies in the depth 
of every heart that dream of ‘youth, and the chastened 
wish of manhood, which neither cares nor honours 
ean ever extinguish—ihe hope of one day resting from 
the pursuits which absorb us; of interposing between 
old age and the tomb, some tranquil interval of reflec- 
tion, when, with feelings not subdued, but softened; 
with, passions not exhausted, but mellowed—we may 
look calmly on the past without regret, and on the 
future without apprehension. But in the tumult of the 
world this vision for ever recedes as we approach it, 
the passions which have agitated our life disturb our 
last hours, aad we go down to the tomb, like the sun 
in the ocean, with no gentle and gradual withdrawing 
of the light of life back to the source which gave it, 
but sullen in its fiery glow, long after it has lost its 
power and its splendour. 

————————————— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ir is not certain whether King George of Greece will 
visit the Queen at Windsor or whether he will join the 
Court later at Balmoral. 
THERE are living in Marulan, in this colony, says 

two persons, husband and wife, 
1 and 107 years. 
A TWINE-SPINNER in Devonport dockyard attempted 
He was, 





marine and much-frequented abode during autumn 


however, discovered, and cut down before life was ex- 


tinct. The unfortunate man had just received intelli- 
gence that his son, who was also employed in the rope~ 
house, had been detected siealing lead. 

Tue British Association traces its origin to Dr. 
Brewster, who proposed its formation to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society in 1831. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians is enjoying 
excellent health at Ostend. He makes frequent excur- 
sions on horseback in the neighbourhood of the town. 

Ir may possibly become a question at no distant 
period what may be the title borne by the Prince of 
Wales's eldest son, and curiously enough there are not 
many precedents to serve as a guide. 

THE Greenock Advertiser understands that the question 
of steamers plying on Sunday, should the Channel fleet 
be in the Clyde on that day, has been set at rest by all 
the masters and owners of steam-vessels signing a bond 
not to ply to the fleet on that day. 

An American paper states that the oldest of three 
brothers residing in Moltonborough, New Hampshire, 
married quite a young girl: his next younger brother 
married the girl's mother, and the youngest took for 
his wife the grandmother. 

A RENOvATION of John Locke’s Monument is pro- 
jected at the Church of High Laver, near Ongar, Essex, 
wher he lies buried. The church being now in pro- 
cess of restoration, the rector is appealing for subscrip- 
tions to repair the philosopher's tomb. 

Tue Czas of Cracow announces the establishment of 
the torture in the citadel of Warsaw; an iron ring, 
which can be reduced in size by a screw, placed on the 
prisoner’s head, and tightened until the victim con- 
fesses. 

On the anniversary of the late Prince Consort’s 
birthday, her Majesty planted a tree in remembrance, 
in front of the Schloss in which the revered prince was 
born. The Duchess of Coburg came early to see the 
Queen. 

TxeE Court of Assizes of the Seine, a few days since, 
tried a boy named Charles Auby, aged 16, on a charge 
of murdering his own mother by discharging a gun at 
her as she lay ill in bed, at Maisons-Alfort, on the 17th 
of May last. 

CONSIDERABLE progress has been made during the 
last few weeks in the construction of the new Gover- 
ment offices, in Downing Street. The formation of the 
foundations (for which a large quantity of conerete has 
been laid, and for which work a contract was taken, 
amounting to £16,177) has been executed in a solid 
manner. 

A Tur letter of the 25th of August in the Siécle, 
contains the following:—“ Garibaldi, after a year of 
suffering, is now entirely cured, The wound is ciea- 
trised, and the foot, the articulatien of which was 
thought to have been lost, has recovered its elasticity. 
The general was able to walk, a few days back, about 
twenty steps without either crutches or stick. 


Ir, is currently reported in circles likely to be well 
informed that his Royal Highness Prince Alfred will, 
before many months are passed, contract a marriage, 
and that the object of his choice will be the Princess 
Mary of Saxe Altenburg. The Princess was born on 
the 28th of June, 1845, and has therefore just com- 
pleted her 18th year. Prince Alfred was born on the 
6th of August, 1844, and has just completed his 19th 

ear. P 
A MARRIAGE of a remarkable character took place at 
Alcester parish church, on Saturday, the 29th of August. 
The bride, “Peggy Paine,” found her way to church 
on crutches, and was there met by the bridegroom, 
George Smith. Their united ages amount to 130 years. 
They. were married in due form, and on leaving the 
church departed to their respective homes by different 
routes, the lady being escorted by a mob of admirers, 
who cheered her lustily. 

THE country for forty miles round Vicksburg is 
covered with small encampments of women and child- 
ren who have been driven from their homes by preda- 
tory bands of Northern soldiers. Ladies who have been 
reared in luxury are now reduced to the discomforts 
and hardships of a bivouac, which they bear uncom- 
plainingly, being willing to suffer in a cause for which 
their husbands, lovers, and brothers are fighting. 

Tue LocaL IMPROVEMENTS UNDER PusLic Works 
Act.—The whole of the money, £1,500,000, will be 
taken up in Lancashire, and will be used; and Govern- 
ment may be asked for a further grant next year if 
required. The Mayor of Manchester, at the meeting of 





the Central Relief Fund on the 14th of August, said 
that in all probability that town would make applica- 
tion for £100,000. The corporation were most anxious 
to follow out the intentions of Parliament, and assist 
in’ finding employment for the distressed population. 
At the same meeting, Mr. Rawlinson reported applica- 
tions from Ashton, Denton, Bollington, and Bolton, to 
the aggregate amount of nearly £200,000, in addition 
to amounts previously reported in connexion with other 
places. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


James P. (Loxpos).—The back numbers of the 7 Days’ 
Jousnwas are all in print, and can be had at our office, 

P. M. C.—Et is perfectly legal to purchase pawnbrokers'’ 
tickets from another person, provided he has, himself, got 
them henestly. Your handwriting is very good, but indica- 
tive of fittle practice. 

A Canpirr Lass would like to take pity on the young sailor, 
M.K.S. She isconsidered good-looking, and has always been 
eonnected with sailors; is twenty years of age and accom- 
plished: would not be afraid of going to sea, if required, but 
has nothing te offer in return save @ fond and loving heart 

Ne.iy writes:—“If Amor wants a wife, as it appears he 
does by what he states, she would like to hear from him, pro- 
vided he likes the following description of herself. My age 
is twenty-one, of medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, good 
teeth, and fair complexion, and well understanding the com- 
forts of a home.” 

Lity or Tue Vater is very anxious to correspond with 
Cuaures Murray. “lam nearly eighteen, with hght, brown 
hair, large, blue eyes, and clear complexion. Have a warm, 
loving heart, and am very amiable. If Charles Murray thinks 
this worthy of notice, will he kindly insert his a 
next week's Lonpon Reapsr.” 

A LoneLy Maren writes :—“I am a servant and am good- 
looking ; [am twenty-one years of age, have dark hair, dark 
grey eyes, rosy cheeks, and a good temper ; and, to crown all, 
I have a loving and faithful heart, which I should like to ex- 
chauze for one similar in a steady, industrious, young man. 
If such a person will answer this throngh Tue Loxpon 
Reaver, he shall hear from the Lonely Maiden again.” 

Litie.—If his name is upon it, he meant it, perhaps, to be a 
ev bstitute for his card, or to serve as a means of introduction. 
Lis impossible, however, to rey what he meant. The motives 
of men are as various as their features; but as he may be in 

» and afraid to tell it, he may wish you to speak to him 
crst, and he has given you an opportunity for doing so by re- 
turning him his handkerchiet. 

M. J. FP. begs to answer the appeal of MK. S., a sailor, in 
No. 17 of Tax Lenpoy Reaper. She is a tradesman’s daugh- 
ter, and is very domesticated, faithful, and affectionate. She 
is nineteen years of age; of medium height, with light brown 
curly hair and blue eyes. She would make a home happy, as 
she has a kind, loving heart to bestow on one who would give 
an equal in retern. She thinks M. K. S. is just the person she 
could love and be happy with for life. She will be glad to 
bear from him as soen as convenient 

A GrENTLEMAN, young, good-looking, not bad-tempered, and 

ed of a competency, is anxious to find that not impos- 





: ble she, whose smiles are to make his heart and his home 
for ever happy. Tired of the mockery of the fashionable 
world, he does not address the wealthy or the well-born; he 
speal.s only of those kind-natured, simple-mannered maidens, 
who have grown up in the quiet of their country homes: whose 


hands may be hardened by honest labour, but whose hearts 
are soft, pure, and true. If one out of that happy number is 
willing to share his fate and fortune, she has only to say 80. 

An Anxious Parzent.—The tobacce is likely to be injurious 
to one so young, and is, as he gets older, likely to be doubly 
more so, as the habit will necessarily grow upon him until it 
becomes almost a part of his nature. hen in our own boy- 
hood we suffered as much from toothache as any person, and 
after trying assuasives of every kind, we were, at last, re- 
commended to allow cold water to run from the pipe every 
morning on the back of our head, and we have never since 
been troubled with toothache. This remedy must be perse- 
vered in in summer and winter, and the teeth, if they are 
affected, will gradually decay without giving their owner any 
pain. Atleast such has been the case w:th us. 

FaTnertess Tuty, who is passionately fond of sailors, 
would like to cerrespond with M. K. S., who advertised in 
No. 17. She is rather tall, not very stout; dark hair, dark 


brown eyes, nese slightly re‘roussée, rather dark, but of rosy | 


complexion, Of a quiet, but very cheerful disposition, warm- 
hearted, loeks on the bright side even when trouble stares 
her im the face. Would make a home happy, provided a 
sailor loved her for herself alone, as she has no fortune. She 
is twenty-two years of age, can draw very nicely, has a slight 
knowledge of French and music, and is a clever needle- 
woman. Would very much like a nautical-looking English- 
man, but does not care about his being handsome. Only a 
kind loving heart she considers indispensable, The gentle- 
men she is acquainted with in her own circle are not sailors, 
so cannot plesse her. Tilly would like to know if M.K. S. is 
in the Royal Navy or the merchant service. 

Katry sends us the following, but 5 ft. 7} in. is somewhat 
staggering to men who are not quite giants themselves, and 
who may be inclined to enter the connubial state:—* Being 
just eighteen I think it is time 1 was engaged—are you not of 
the same epinion? Unfortunately the gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance are nearly all very short, and I could not endure a 
short man for a lover. I am 5 ft 7} in. in height, and inclined 
to embonpoint. I believe 1 am very good-looking. Several 
gentlemen have ealled me beautiful, but this, I am certain, is 
flattery. Ihave dark brown curly hair, high forehead, dark 

rey. eyes, fair complexion, colour, and a very nice set of 
pearly teeth. I can sing, play, dance, draw, and speak French 
and German a little. I aiso know enough of Italian for sing- 
ing. Besides these accomplishments, 1 can make very nice 
bread, and all kinds of cakes, and can cook plain dinners, 
‘The man of my choice must be tall, dark, ;ood-looking (not 
handsome, for they are generally so affected and conceited), 
not at all fast, and, above all, he must bea gentleman. I do 
not mean a gentleman of property, but in manners and edu- 
cation. I forgot to mention that Iam of a very lively dispo- 
sxion, always ready for a bit of fun, and therefore I am a 
general sivourite with all I have no fortune. 

W, T.--The Buddhist church, like the Mahommedan, the 
Hindoo, and many others we could mention, deny their, mil- 
lions upon millions of followers the right of inquiry. They 
nuust accept a certain exposition, or refuse it at their peril. 
The Grand Lama is the Pope of Buddhism, and he is sur- 
rounded by a body of priests who pay him implicit obedience. 
The laity have no book of the law—the only guides allowed 
them are the lamas. The book of the law is written in a dead 
language, which only the higher order of lamas understand: 
80 that Buddhism is purely a spiritual despotism shrouded in 
gloem and mystery. In China, where it prevails under the 
denomination of Fohism, it is the same. The service in the 


temples is conducted in a tongue unknown to the laity. If) 





we go to India, we find the doctrines of Brahma shrouded in 
Sanscrit, and the laity unconcernedly accepting the imterpre- 
tations of the Brahmins. In Mahommedan countries beyond 
Arabia, the same discipline is observed. The Turks-do not 
know Arabic, and as the Koran has never been translated 
for the use of the laity, they only receive their religion through 
the pri and ulemas. But ali either wholly Pagan 
or only tinged with Paganism, observe this mystery and 
secresy: their priests, with charasteristic unanimity, have a 
rooted conviction that it is essential to the maintenance of 
their various churches as material establishments. 


M. Y.—A child born in England, no matter to what country 
his parents belonged, would be considered a British subject. 

Corrricnt.—In England the copyright lasts forty-two years 
a for the author's life, and seven years after his 

eat) 

BOL ht commences from the moment of the 
publication of a work. With regard tos representa- 
tion would be a legal publication. 

James Ecerton.—We think you have been harshly treated. 
We should recommend you to memo! the Committee 
of Coungil on Edacation. 

C#sar.—The “ Mis-ion of Woman " is a stale subject. Most 
young writers seléct it, as if they had « special mission to tell 
everybody what everybody knows. 

WELLiINeToy.—An apprentice under age can be legally 
claimed by his master either out of the army or navy. Ama- 
gistrate can grant a warrant for his restoration. 

Harwicn Banx.—Situations in the Inland Revenue depart- 
ment are in the gift of the Lords of the Treasury. There is 
an examination for such situations. 

E H—Trouser-straps were introduced from France, They 
are a modern adaptation of the leguing-etrepe worn, by our 
ancestors for centuries, But we believe it is quite correct that 
in their present form they were first worn by the Cossacks, 
and that our quick-witted neighbours borrowed the idea from 
them during the occupation of Paris by the allies, in 1814-15. 


A. S.—Bandoline for the hair may be made in a variety of 
ways. We give two of them: 1. Boila spoonful of lin- 
seed in half-a-pint of water for five minutes. 2. Putone ounce 
of re seed to a quart of water, let it simmer on the fire 
for forty minutes, strain it through a fjne sieve, and when cold 
add a few drops of any scent you please. If the bottles are 
well corked and tied down, this will keep for many months, 

E..ten.—Yes; a good baliad writer is wanted, and would be 
well remunerated. The present ballad-mongers are of the 
sickly, sentimental school, eee Bony ine | better than pule, 
snivel, and wriggle themselves into imaginary woes. The 
ballads that are required must be healthy, vigorous and pure; 
and, above all, suggestive of something more than the words 
— that even the music fails to supply, and that is— 

lt 

W. T.—Party politicians are for the most part very old- 
womanish in their garrulity. With a fluency of words they 
have a great lack of ideas. Were it not that they had some- 
body to abuse they would not be able to talk about’anything, 
We hold them in horror, and would rather listen-to a dozen 
old ladies tattling scandal over their tea than be tortured by 
the brawling of two politicians over their inspirative “ blue 
ruin” or brandy-and-water. 

B. D.—The following is @ stire and certain receipt for de- 
stroying those unwelcome > pees ants:—Prepare a com- 
mon envelope, unfasten round, but do not lay the sides 
wide open; put therein a little sugar and grease; rub it over 
the inside of the envelope, and lay it in the part most infested. 
In the morning and in the evening it will be nearly full, you 
then burn that, and instantly replace another, prepared the 
same as before. 

J. B—The foundations of the British nation were laid by 
five distinct peoples. First, the ancient British, then the Pro- 
vincial or Romans, then the Saxons, then the Danes, and 
lastly, the Normans. Christianity was introduced under the 
Romans. The really Augustan age of English literature was 
that of Queen Elizabeth, for te it belonged Sir Philip Sydney, 
Sir Waiter Raleigh, Spencer, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and those radiant immortals—Lorad Bacon and Shakespeare. 
Sir William Wallace was executed in the reign of Edward L 

Lovis B.—We do not disapprove of dancing at the proper 
time, and in proper places. The inhabitants of these islands, 
English, Irish, Welsh, and Scotch, all dance, anf that to the 
most exciting music in the world, so that- when any innocent 
pastime is national, he would be a very clever fellow who 
could prove it was not rational Shakespeare, Lord Bacon, 
and Milton ali daneed. It was whispe by the malignant 
that Oliver Cromwell ent a caper in his youth. 

R. HL, the daughter of a respectable residing 
short distance from town, wishes to be introduced to the 
notice of one of our bachelor subscribers, who is of irre- 
proachable character, good-tempered, generous, and obliging 
in disposition, having an income sufficient to support her in a 
respectable manner. “RR. H."’ has black eyes and hair, dark 
complexion, is 5 ft. 6 in. in height, passable in her appearance, 
and in her twenty-first year. She has received a good, plain 
English education, is fond of music and flowers, can cook, 
wash, mend clothes, and manage @ ‘house admirably; can 
grace @ drawing-room and be generally useful; would make 
any sensible young man a good and loving wife, having been 
brought up with strict views of economy and frugality. 

F. RB. M—Let falsehood or untidiness once ¢ into a 
house, and away goes all happiness out of it. Con ent is 
the initiative in this course of marital depression. The hus- 
band falsities his income ; the wife will embezzle, pawn, and 
sell her husband's property: and thus a regular system of 
lying is established in the houschold. Continual, almost daily, 
detection is sure to follow, and then there are scenes, bitter 
recriminations, ti blows, and the whole household— 
children and domestics—become infected with the malaria. 
Occasionally friends interpose; and a separation is effected ; 
but in the majority of these deplorable cases the parties con- 
trive to shamble and shuffle on together for a few years, until 
in an unlucky hour, the passions of thé husband become un- 

overnable, and what he thinks only a chastisemenst the law 

lenounces as an offence: and so ke is sent to grin half-a-year 
of his life away behind the bars of ‘a prison, in the society, 
probably, of a batch of tough fellows undergoing punish t 
for indulging in similar pounding matches. But before this 
denouement arrives, the wife becomes untidy in her habits, ne- 
glects her children, affects illness, becomes a slatte-n, and’ her 
house—even supposing she has a servant—is always in dis- 
order; if she has none, it is sure to be dirty: and as_ nothing 
offends even the most depraved mar store than want of 
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cleanliness, we may mention this as a common Provocation 
thrown in the way of the best of husbands. And because the, 
grumble and get ill-tempered, they are held up as brutes, ani 
mothers and sisters-in-law make such a hidoons din ahoy, 
their ears that, for the sake of a little peace, they let dirt have 
its dirty supremacy. 

A. E, is now twenty-two years of age, aud has never yet 
had a lover—a circumstance she cannot at all account fy; 
unless some explanation can be found in the fact that sh; 
hitherto has lived in utter seclusion from all society heyo.,; 
that of her own family. In appearance she is considered yor, 
handseme, being 5 ft. 5 in, stature, with a very fair skin, 
brown hair, blue eyes, and ere te pretty features, (y 
the death of her parents—who move in a respectable statio;, 
of life—she wit have a small fortune. She mournfully adds 
that her lot will inevitably be that of an.old maid, unless som, 
one of our bachelor correspondents will take compassion on 
her solitary state. She is not ambitious, but would like her 
future husband to possess a small m6, to be re. 
speamble, tolerably good-looking, above all, to be affer. 

Drsponpency.—Nonsense. It is never too old to lear, 
Socrates, at an extreme old age, learnt to play on musical in. 
Cato, at eighty oe of age, thought proper i 

kk lutarch, when between seventy 
and eighty, commenced the ends of Latin. Sir Harry Spi. 
man neg lected the sciences in youth, but commenced the 
study of them after he had turned fifty. After this time he 
became the most learned antiquarian and lawyer. Dr. Joh. 
son applied himself to the Dutch but a few years 
before his death. Franklin did not f commence his 
Serr agra pursuits till he had reached his fiftieth year. 

ryden, in his sixty: ith year, commenced the translation 
of the “ Aineid,” his most’ ug productions were 
written in his old age. With these examples before you, how 
= you, who are only thirty-six, say you are too old to learn? 
ry. 

A. D.—Heraldry is very particular in its specification of g 
gentleman. It seems, according to that precise formula, tho 
a@ man cannot be a perfect gentleman in blood, unless he can 

rove @ lineal descent from the great-grandfather’s grand. 

‘ather, the pres gunt er. the grandfather, and the father, 
It is also laid down that the sovereign cannot make a gentle. 
man, but a gentleman may make himself. The word seems 
to be compounded of the Freneh gentil, and the Saxon mua, 
All above yeomen and artiticers are gentlemen, but in thess 
days, whoever studies the laws of the realm, or follows 4 
liberal and intellectual pursuit is a gentleman. But as in 
ancient times an h ble action sti d a gentl . 
the rank is open to all who choose to enter it. In ancien: 
times a gentleman ranked with an esquire, and had muny 
privileges, For instance, in giving evidence, his oath was 
preferred to that of a clown’s; he could not be subjected to 
the torture, and if condemned to die, was beheaded, not 
hanged. In the present day, education, conduct, and position 
in society confer the distinction. 

M. N.—Henry VIIL was the first King of land who as. 
sumed the title of “Majesty.” Before that the Sove- 
reigns were addressed as “ M: " and “ Your Grace "— 
the latter of which epithets was originally conferred on Henry 
IV. “Excellent Grace” was given to Henry V1 ; “Most 
High and Mighty Prinee " to Edward IV.; and ** Highness " to 
Henry VIL The latter was also applied to Henry VIL until, 
towards the close of his reign, the more lofty expression of 
“ Majesty " came into usebeing the expression with which 
Francis L addressed him at their interview in 1520. The Km- 
peror Charles V. was the first to assume the high-souniing 
title. Elizabeth, however, was frequently addressed as th: 
* Queen’s Highness,” as well as the * Queen’s Majesty.” Tho 
title ef her present Majesty is as follows :—“ Her Most Excel- 
lent Majesty Victoria, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, Sovereign of th» 
Orders of the Garter, Thistle, Bath, St. Patrick, St. Michael, 
and St. George.” We ought to add to the above historical 
sketch, although we suspect it to be an anachronism, thst 
Richard IIL was addressed as ‘* Your Majesty.” 

B. R.—The great Highland clan, Gordon, is of Anglo-Nor- 
man origin. ‘lhe progenitor obtained the barony of Gordon, 

kshire, from David L, for killing a wild boar which in- 
fested the borders. The name seems to have been assumed 
from that barony. His successors from father to son: Richard 
—Thomas—Thomas, died in 1258, leaving @ daughter and 
heiress, married to her cousin, Adam de Gordon—Adam— 
Adam de Gordon joined Robert the Bruce, whe conferred 
bay him the honour of knighthood, and the forfeited barony 
of “ Strathbogie,” the “mucieus” of the princely Highland 
estates of his successors (see Smibert’s Clans"), Sir Alex- 
ander—Sir John—Sir John—Sir Adam married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Keith, Great-Marischal of Scotland—their only 
daughter and heiress gave her hand and estates to Alexander 
Seton, 2nd son of the house of Winton. His son, Alexander 
de Gordon, was created Earl of Huntly ¢(Hunt-Lee), in 14)- 
50. George, 6th Earl, was created uis in 1599; George, 
4th Marquis, created Duke of ‘Gordon, of Gordon Castle, 
Strathbogie, in 1684. George, 5th Duke, died 1836, sans issue, 
when the dukedom became extinct. But the marquisat: of 
Huntly devolved on George, 5th Earl of Aboyne, lineal de- 
scendant of Lord C. Gordon, 4th son of the 2nd Marquis 
Charles, 10th succeeded his father‘in 1853. Tarian: 
} blue, 1 black, 5} blue, 6 black, 6 green, 1 yellow, 6 green,’ 
black, 1 blue, 1 black, 1 blue, 1 black, 6 blue, 1 black, | blue, | 
black, 1 blue, 6 black, 6 green, 1 yeNow, 6 green, 6 black, 6 
blue, 1 blaek, 1 blue. e: Rock Ivy. Slogan: “ Bydan 
Mottoes: “ Bydan” (abiding), and * 0, non astutia ” (Ly 
Courage, not by Craft). 
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